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INTRODUCTION 

By Sir George Schuster 

I 

In planning the study which is the foundation of this book 
my desire was to see the issues of to-day in their true 
sigmficance and proportion as part of the unfolding scroll 
of India’s destiny — to survey the past acts of an age-long 
drama not merely as an aid to interpreting the present 
scenes, but also as reveahng trends which have char- 
acterised the past and which are likely to continue m the 
future “ Politics ”, as Seeley wrote, “ are vulgar, when 
they are not hberalised by history, and history fades into 
mere hterature when it loses sight of its relation to 
practical pohtics ” A proper sense of proportion in the 
appreciation of present problems may provide both a 
reassurance to those who are intimidated by their apparent 
diflSculty and a safeguarding restraint on others who, 
feeling that their urgency brooks no delay, might be led 
mto hasty courses To a pohtical leader, fiUed with a 
passionate enthusiasm, it may well be mtolerable to see the 
years of his span of hfe passmg without the reahsation of 
his ideals, but m terms of Indian history this is a httle 
matter, and the true friend of the Indian people may well 
be he who, without losing his enthusiasm, is yet able to 
temper it with patience 

For the fulfilment of the purpose which I have thus 
described, it seemed to me that it would be advantageous 
to get the review of the broad drama conducted by one 
who had not been concerned as an actor in it or formed 
his views from special kmds of contact, official or other- 
wise, but yet could devote sufficient time to gam more 
than the superficial impressions of a casual visitor At 
the same tune, I wanted to combine with my own the 

IX 
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outlook of a younger gcncratioru So I arranged with the 
joint author of thia book, Guy Wint,* to make his own 
investigations For this purpose he spent the greater part 
of two years m India, a course made possible by a generous 
grant from the Trustees of the Lcvcrhulme Research Fund 
His survey is printed as Part I of this boot Beyond help- 
ing to pl^ the mam hncs for mvestigation and the form 
of treatment, I have no responsibihty for it* It represents 
an mdependent judgment, and has resulted m a picture m 
some respects different from that which I had expected 
I feel mdecd as one who has commissioned an artist to 
pamt a portrait of a friend and is surprised at some of 
the characteristics revealed* To certain features I should 
myself have accorded another treatment or a different 
emphans * Bnt I commend it to aH who arc interested 
m India as a nnccre piece of work, inspired by a single 
hearted desire to disc^ the truth 

On the picture thus drawn I have, in Part II, recorded 
my own observations, and turning my attention from the 
past to the future, have attempted to sketch the tasks 
which will he before the government m India, the way 
in which these tasks may be performed, the form of Con 
stitubon which may be adopted, and, lastly a vision of 
India I place m the world and her relations with the 
Bntish Commonwealth 

My own part of the work has been earned out m con 
dibons of considerable difficulty London in war time for 
one who has had other insistent demands on his time has 
not been an, ideal place for profound study and calm 
ivnting Also all the time, the scene hR?^ be^ changing, 
and one has been oppress^ by a sense of unreahty m 
discussing tasks of peace and social progress, or m review 

prericnaly tpeat foor jreart in Chim, fint « Seattary 
l^^«Docnie Mkrian tent ^ the lajue of Nadoof at the rcqocrt of 
^ UikKie Covenmttnt, and Uter u Seendnry to the Economic Adriaary 
Cowmen rn up by tlut Government. 

On »«ne pointj — portlcolariy the ertimate of ^^r GandhTi cen- 
— the difference toy ooriook b apjmrcnt from what I have 

written faj my part the bo<i. 
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ing past history, when the relentless pressure of the present 
war has made peaceful objectives seem a dreamer’s 
vision, and threatened to obliterate all the landmarks of 
the past But, on a true view, those issues that are 
involved in the Indian problem — the establishment of 
freedom combined with order, and tlie advancement of 
social welfare — are the things which really matter and 
which ought to be the issues of our times. It is Hitler’s 
‘ reahties ’ that are out of date and evil dreams. Also the 
Indian problem has a very real beanng on the present 
struggle, and is closely affected by it. Both dunng 
the war and after it is over, this problem must be a 
matter of major importance Therefore, although the 
rapid march of events and the uncertainty of the future 
have created obvious difficulties m the treatment of many 
aspects of the subject, it has seemed to me important to 
press on with the work, m the hope that it may prove 
to be of value in stimulating realistic thought on Indian 
problems. At the same time the pressure of current events 
has inevitably affected the form of the book, so that 
historical survey has yielded place somewhat to dis- 
cussion of the present position, while, as a background, 
the world conffict rather than past history has come to 
dominate the scene. 


2 

So much for the form and method of the book. 

As to the spirit m which it is written, I am not ashamed 
to confess that I retain the behef that understanding and 
co-operation between Indians and Englishmen are stiU pos- 
sible It is the fashion to-day m many Indian political circles 
to deny this , but, in spite of all the difficulties and mis- 
understandings which there have been, my own expenence 
encourages me to take the more optimistic view. If co- 
operation is possible it is certainly necessary. The affairs 
of our two nations are so intermingled that, even if we 
planned separation in the most immediate and complete 
manner that would be practicable, the steps towards that 
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end \vould attend over a substantial penod and most be 
taken together and, even if that end were accomplished, 
the two coontna would inevitably continue to influence 
each other s dcstimcs. ‘ A little generous prudence, a 
httle forbearance for one another, wrote Milton, might 
wm all these diligences to jom and unite mto one general 
and brotherly s«irch for truth If the Indian drama is 
not to end as a tragedy, the two nations need to act with 
generous prudence, with forbearance for one another, 
and, above all, to jom and mute amidst the mcnacmg 
jiingle of diflScultics which surround us mto one general 
and brotherly search for truth 

It is not, of course, to be expected that a survey of 
this kmd by two Englishmen will pass without criticism 
m India We shall doubtless be accused of showing 
* forbearance rather to the British than to the Indian 
side, and to have faded at many points xn our search for 
truth AH that I can ask is that the book should be 
senously studied and that thctfe who criticise should 
justify their cntiasm bysettmg themselves highcrstandards 
of truth and diligence. 

True understanding and forbearance arc not possible 
without appreciating the vanouj strands m human char 
acter None is completely single and consistent Motive 
and mood vary so that actions at different times arc 
difficult to reconcile with one another , and, beyond this 
each single action is often prompt^ by mixed and 
different motives As with men so with nations Un 
charitable critics may judge mconsistcncies as signs of 
dishonety and discern hypocrisy m mixed motives The 
British who act so much on improvisation, so httle 
according to a preconceived plan, arc particularly hablc 
to attract this sort of cnticisin a habihty which is increased 
b) the system of democratic party government involving 
frequent changes of the political party in power, and the 
rcflccUon m policy of chimgmg pubhc opinion 

One who studies the history of the British connection 
•Mih India can trace many strands of character or motive, 
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and many changes m their relative importance accoidmg 
to changes m public opinion and in standards of public 
conduct This has led from time to time to apparent 
inconsistencies in policy, to hopeful staits up one road 
followed by checks, retrogression, and perhaps diversions 
to another road. Yet when the Indian story is rcvicivcd 
over the ivholc period of the Bntish connection, whether 
it be folloivcd m the record of acts in India or of comment 
and debate in England, it is possible to trace a steady and 
consistent purpose inspired by a spint which m the mam 
has not varied The purpose has been the establishment 
of self-government in India, the spirit has been one of 
hbcralism. This has been ivcll brought out in Wint’s 
report m Part I 

This spirit and purpose have, of course, not always been 
shared by the individual Britishers — administrators, 
soldiers, or business men — ivorkmg in India, ivith whom 
Indians have actually come in contact. But such men, 
while they have often done notable service m India, have 
not truly represented the British purpose, nor in the end 
have their views prevailed 
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While this may be truthfully said, it must also be urged 
that the Bntish pubhc have never in the past fully appreci- 
ated the significance of India nor do they now fully realise 
the immense importance of the Indian issue Even among 
the titamc events of these days it holds a notable place 
The Bntish pubhc has always taken India too much for 
granted, first as a possession smoothly governed, and then 
as a member of the Bntish group destined to follow the 
usual process of evolution towards self-government under 
a Parliamentary system. 

But now when we stand at the point of the final and 
decisive act, it so happens that, before it has been con- 
summated, the scene has changed both in the surrounding 
world and in India itself The easy confidence of the 
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yean immediately foDowing the last war that any country, 
henvever badovaid politically and however deeply nven 
by faction, could n^c a success of democratic govern 
ment has had to be abandoned, partly as a result of 
failures of that system m particular cases partly because 
of tendcnaca m the world which, expressing themselves 
both m economic difflculhea and in the development of 
power politics m certain countnes have forced on all the 
need of a closer and more positive pohOcal organisation 
And now the war has come which has vastly mtensified 
this latter need and must, however it ends, leave conditions 
in vduch It will continue. At the same time actual 


developments m India have thrown a new and clear light 
on India s own special conditions and dangers In the 
hght of these and in the changed world conditions dis 
quieting questionj arise. Will not the size of the country, 
the diversity of the people, and the bitter feuds of the 
communities mean that a breakdown of democratic 
government will lead to confusion and lawlessness ? Is 


it not true that Indian soaety has been so much shaken 
by the mtellectual and economic upheaval caused by the 
impact of the West, and by the pohbcal upheaval of the 
successive agitations set afoot by CongrcM, that it has 
become a very dehcatc structure mdeed which might 
^y collapse mto chaos and disorder ? If that were to 
happen so that the country threatened to re vert to the 
randitioni of the aghteenth century would not Great 
ntam be faced with a problem of grave urgency imd 
? Could a Bntub Government allow 
n to lapse into chaos, and to become, instead of a 
ven o order -and relative qmet and proepenty, a storm 
cratre of revolution and mtcmational mtngnc with all 
immense consequences that would foUow to Asiatic 
f economy, and ultimate world peace ? In 

R , impracticable, would not 

^Bntuh GovOTimcnt, henvever strong might be Bntish 
the Nationalist Movement, be 
compelled inevitably to intervene? And what ivould 
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such intervention mean in the changed conditions in 
winch authontanan rule might no longer willingly be 
accepted ? Ho-w would such a position react on the whole 
conception of the British Commonwealth ^ How could 
It be reconciled i\ath the purposes for -which the present 
war is being fought ^ 

Indeed the Bntish people have staked more than they 
have reahsed on the success of the Indian Constitution 

These arc negative considerations On the positive 
side the importance of India can be seen to be equally 
great Ob\aously the position of India with her area is 
large as all Europe -without Russia, and her population 
of 400 millions, must, in the matter of mere size alone, 
make an immense difference to the sigmficance of the 
Bntish Commonwealth Strategically, m the conditions 
of the -world -ivar which no-w surround us, the importance 
of India on the route to the East and to Austraha and 
New Zealand needs no emphasis Economically, too, 
India in the future must have a part of great sigmficance 
to play in any general policy of international co-operation 
designed at once to increase welfare and to promote a 
hberal way of hfe — and in saying this I have not m nund 
any form of exclusive co-operation -with England, but the 
importance of ha-ving India as a prosperous and co- 
operating country and not a country depressed by internal 
chaos or dominated by the narrow closed economy of any 
other power But perhaps the most sigmficant point of 
aU IS the effect of India on the whole character of the 
Bntish Commonwealth With Indian membership the 
Commonwealth can be not pnmanly a racial combination 
but a bndge between East and West, and thus the main 
support for the structure of a better world 

In the last paragraphs I have sketched the issues from 
the Bntish point of -view, mainly because it is so urgent 
that the Bntish pubhc should appreciate the -vital import- 
ance of the Indian problem and the need for making a 
far-seeing and statesmanhke contnbution to its solution 
But that solution must be one which ensures India’s highest 
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intcratB, and the book itself attempts to present the issues 
mainly from the TnHian pomt of view There is no 
mconsistency here, smee, as is emphasised at many 
pomts in the later chapters, no nation can achieve 
security by considering its own interests alone, and the 
only chance for p r o g ress in the world lies m co-opcration 
for mutual advantage. 

Let this be recognised, and above all, too let it be 
recognised that caution and carciul reflection, while there 
IS still time, do not necessarily imply meanness of spint 
oY lack of full sympathy with Indian aspirations. It is 
said that there was a path Icadmg up a hill near Pekin at 
the end of which was a cliff to whni smadcs often went 
to fling themselves down in their final act of self-dcstruc 
tion At one place beside this path the Chinese authontics 
placed a board bearing the following notice “ Pause and 
reflect. If you reflect to^ay you can still do that which 
you purport to do to-morrow , but if you do that to-day 
you will not be able to reflect to-morrow PohticJil 
hotheads may find some wisdom as well as humour in 
this Chmesc warning 

GEORGE SCHUSTER 

Lofdcw, JWr ijm 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

I 

India, though not self-governing, has enjoyed for more 
than a century a pohtical system which in Western ter- 
minology would be described as thoroughly constitutionSil. 
There has been a known and ordered system of law binding 
the government no less than the subject , and the practice 
of admimstration has been through and through i^ormed 
by a respect for mdividual liberty and estabhshed rights 
This had not always been its lot The modern form of 
government is qmte a new development in India’s history. 
It is necessary to remember that behmd the present hes 
the past, and in all human history the past has a discon- 
certmg way of coming back to hfe. Let us look back to 
the past 


2 

The history of India has been often told ^ How in a 
period of extreme antiqmty, perhaps more than three 
thousand years before the Christian era, there existed m 
the Indus valley a culture of a remarkably high order. 
How this seems to have been overwhelmed and how 
there succeeded a long dark age durmg which oc- 
curred the famous Aryan mvasion How the next clear 
light does not come until the seventh or sixth century b g., 
and how we then see a group of petty states in the Ganges 
valley batthng against each other for local supremacy. 
How in 326 B G Alexander the Great mvaded the Indus 
area, how he halted on the Beas, and how, perhaps partly 
as a reply to the shock of this invasion, Aere came into 

* Perhaps the most compact of the recent full-dress histones is A Short 
Huiory of India, by Moreland and Chatteqee (Longmans, 1936) 

3 
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bang the Mauryan kingdom the fint of the great Indian 
Empires How this Empire, whose capital was the aty 
to-day known as Patna at its apogee extended firom the 
Hindu Kush to the modem state of Mysore, but how it 
failed to survive more than a hundred and fifty yean How 
Indian history fit)m then until the coming of the British ap- 
pears as a kaladoscopc of the nsc and fell of competing 
monarchies How throughout these two thousand years 
North India has been periodically harassed by the wild 
peoples from central Asia breaking down through the 
Ndi^ West Frontier, and bow these have themselves tune 
and agam been absorbed and lost m the Indian pohtical 
scene. How after the nse of Islam these mvadcis brought 
Moslem ideas and culture with them, and how fi:t)m the 
eleventh to the eighteenth centimes most of the North was 
dominated by Moslem rulers 

This 13 an often told story It is confused but dramatic 
It lacks shape but is full of instruction* Yet this is not the 
place to study it m detail. Here our mterest is limited to 
one «t of questions What land of machinery of govern 
ment has India had at different penods of the past ? What 
has been at different penods the pattern of the state ? 

The student who lets his gaze range over this great 
tract of time and over the vast temtory which bes between 
the northern mountains and the Indian Ocean — as large 
as all Europe if Russia is excluded — is stnick first by the 
fact that until the foundation of the Bntish Raj there has 
been m India no unified government. The country was 
too big the soacty too loosely kmt, for the emergence of a 
national state sucii as m Europe m the later middle ages 
occurred in England, France, and Spam Rather the 
pohtical history of India resembled that of the part of 
Europe whose pohtical evolution was fioistrat^ and 
retarded — Germany and the Holy Roman Empire, It 
remained — with consequences which arc bemg acutely 
felt to-day — the home of a multitude of people? speakmg 
diverse languages conscious of their separateness fmm one 
another, unaivorc of the concept of loyalty to a larger 
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community transcending their sectional divisions There 
ivas a nexus of peoples rather than a single people India 
was less a country than a continent 

It is true that there have been great empires From 
time to time one of the native kings or an invader sweeping 
down from the wastes of central Asia would impose upon 
extensive territories the form of pohtical umty In North 
India no less than five such pohtical agglomerations 
appeared m the two thousand years before the conung of 
the British, and similarly the rulers south of the Vmdhyas 

— the mountain chain which divides North from South 

— created from time to time polities which were equally 
imposing ^ But the orgamsation of such structures — 
except in the case of the Moghul Empire, the latest of 
these powers — was of a loose and feudal kind The vic- 
torious monarchs lacked the technical means to hold 
together for long the ivide temtones and the conflicting 
peoples brought together under their sway. Empires rose, 
endured for a penod of two or three centimes, then 
crashed and were dispersed Sometimes these dissolutions 
took place without causing great turmoil m the country, 
and travellers not infrequently commented on the con- 
trast between pohtical confusion and comparative pros- 
perity among the peasants But more often when an 
empire or kmgdom fell the populace was exposed to the 
plunder of local magnates and banditti Indian history 
is full of penods such as that m England in the reign of 

^ In the North the following Empires may be noticed (a) Mauryan, 
roughly 322-185 B c The ongm of the name Maurya is doubtful but was 
probably a tribal appellative of its founder Ghandragupta {b) Gupta 
Empire, a d 4th-5th centuries (The date is, however, tmcertam ) The 
word Gupta means ‘ Protected ’ and was a suffix of the names of the 
monarchs Like the Mauryan Empire the Gupta Empire seems to have 
been based on Bihar It seems to have extended m the east to the Brahma- 
putra, m the west to the Jumna, and m the south to the Arabian Sea (c) 
Empire of Harsha This was the creation of a gifted mdmdual who seems 
to have ruled from A D 60510647 His capital was Kanauj, near the modem 
Gawnpore The boundaries of his empire were the Himalayas, the Sutlej, 
Gujarat, the Braihinaputra, and the Bay of Bengal (d) Turkish Sultanate 
based on Delhi, 13th— 14th centuries This extended its power to Bengal 
and south of the Vmdhyas (e) Moghul Empire, 1 6th— 1 8th centuries 
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King Stephen Indeed thar recurrence is one of its chief 
charact eristics,* 

The second mam feature which impresses the observer 
IS that the different states between which India has been 
divided have always shown a certam f a mil y likeness 
There were bound of course to be many local peculiarities, 
but m spite of these the separate kingdoms, whether great 
emparcs or immature principalities and whether situated m 
North or South formed arccogmsablc and distinctive type. 

The pattern has of course not remamed xmcha ngm g 
in India s long history some institutions have entirely 
passed away, other qmte new ones have appeared For 
example, m the carhest penod of recorded history, that is 
m the five or six centuries before the Chnstian era, there 
seem to have existed side by ede with the larger states a 
number of small repubhes administered by an oligarchy 
and with a vrvaaoos pohtical life qmte unlike that of later 
tunes and res em bling rather that of the abet of anaeot 
Greece and Italy Later these altogether disappeared 
So did the popular or oligarchic assembhes which m the 
carhest monarchies seem to have limited or shared the 
royal power Again m recent centuries the Indian state 
has become markedly less feudal and more bureaucratic 
m organisation. In the typical kingdom of early times 
the monarch administered directly only a part of his 

Altboo^ the Indtan em p tro were tmalect mod tomgw lu t iDeficcdve 
ftroaura, in tome rq p e ct i cuHomif 11^ the Holy Kocnan Empire, dm 
idoU of empire Cudo&ted Ttiy powr q fu lly the rninH of the redectiQg dnWi 
tha ww hjumted by the kU* of the cAttbawlia, the militar y hero who 
oTcrrode the wsmog statet, rmpoeed tmlty gare As Mac 

chiaveUi in Italy at the tfane of the Rmanaance r-lalfrwH that he who 
aspired to timfy the country was boond by no moral oUlgadoni, ao the 
Hindu trxt i permitted erery means to be itfcd m the pariuit of imperial 
•uiuciguty The cAaIns«rtn was regarded as ocly less holy than the iadAa 
or religions mrwiih and mdeed the theory was that the — tni* initial quali 

were required foe both mbdooi, that Drcn Hm<i to riroe m p e rus al powu 
lr »5 these attrilwta were bean into the world, »»'>f1 that It lay within ttvlr 
drscretioo according to the drcumstancei of the drrw whether to benefit 
m a nllnd b y p o l itical or reUgioDs leadcnhip Even ro physical features a 
and a bwiAt were alike, one of the characteristic marlcs accord 
Ing to a ncient texts bdng the poaeadoa of a tongue to long that it cooW 
Ikk the cart. 
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terntoneSj the rest being governed by pnnces and mag- 
nates the bond between whom and the king was the 
uncertain^ one of feudal loyalty , but a new fashion was 
set by tlie Moghul Empire in the sixteenth century and 
since then the aim of the monarch — not always aclneved 
— has been to administer directly the entire territory of 
his kingdom, the local governors being officials who held 
office at his pleasure 

All this IS true Yet if the past systems of government 
show notable differences when compared with one another, 
these differences lose their importance when the past is 
compared with the present On the broader view what 
impresses the observer is the uniformity, not the difference, 
of Indian government through succeeding centuries 
While our knowledge of the early kingdoms is much 
shghter than for later times, and while we cannot therefore 
compare point by point the polities of ancient and rela- 
tively modern times, yet what impresses us m much we 
do know IS their similarity When through the nusts it 
is seen that nearly all the major and some of the minor 
recorded characteristics of the early courts correspond 
with those of later times — even in such trivial matters 
as the popularity of elephant and tiger fights and the 
almost fantastic measures of precaution to safeguard the 
monarch against conspiracy by his relations — it is not 
unreasonable to assume that much which is unrecorded 
follows the same hues ^ 

Let us now see what were the chief charactenstics of a 
pattern which remained so fixed The typical state was 
a monarchy and much depended on the personality of the 
kmg. He was expected to adimmster the stite personally 
to an extent unknown in the West even m mediaeval times , 
he was approachable and appeared regularly m durbar 
to hear petitions from any subject who chose to come to 


* To suggest that certam characteristics of the pohtical system have 
remamed static is not to suggest that the East has been ‘ unchangmg ’ 
For a discussion of this error see Toynbee, Theory of History^ vol i, pp 64-5 
Indian culture and civilisation have been dynamic, not static 
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Viim hcncc the personal tradition which even to-day 
persists m Indian pohuc* But government however 
personal cannot be conducted except through organised 
institutions and the Indian monarchy rested on three 
mam piUan the army, the revenue, and the political 
espionage corps There is no better way of understa n di n g 
the nature of Indian government than by ex amini ng each 
in some detail. 

Of these pillars there is httlc imusual to notice about 
the army It was generally large. Its most remarkable 
feature was perhaps the coinparativdy small extent to 
which It intervened in day to day pohUca There was no 
Pretonan Guard There was no officer corps with a sense 
of corporate unity, seeking, as m modem Germany or 
Japan, to impose its poUcy on the government The 
second pillar, the rcNcnne system, was more remarkable 
and here India made an original contribution to political 
orgamsatiOD At a qmte early date some of the Hindu 
kmgdotns developed a system of aacasment and collection 
which was mgeruous effiaent, and more advanced than 
any known m Europe until comparatively recent times 
more daborate even than that of anaent Egypt Chma, 
or the Roman Empire.* In one of India s carhest pohtical 
textbooks it IS stated that security, an army an effiaent 
bureaucracy glory and conquest all proceed &om a well 
organised fiscal system , the key to a well filled treasury 
IS the key to the throne room , and a government whose 
revenues arc interrupted is like a ship without ballast 
tossed about on the wave* and m danger of foundering at 
the first tempest. At an early penod the fiscal theonsts 
had perceived the coincidence of private and pubhc 
interests, and though the car of the monarch was more 
often than not deaf to their advice they never felted to 
urge that the best guarantee of a sound revenue was to 

* The pt^gt lce of iuTaiog the tar ei vr#s of courve ■■vwT^i n nn^ oj *1*0 

revenue* to p«rtlcol*r offlon u k rcwmrd for tervice- Bat 
wbeoever the*e pe»ctica bceaine very vnde*pre*d It vr« rniaJly the »Ign of 
the •ptroachiof downiill of a Ungdom cr etofrire. 
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foster and extend agriculture, and so to regulate taxation 
as not to discourage the eriterpnse of the farmer The 
history of many of the Indian states can be read as the 
reflection of the condition of the royal treasury , and the 
creation of empire was an achievement as much of fiscal 
as of mihtary gemus 

So much for the second pillar. It was strong and was 
responsible for many pecuhar quahties of Indian kingship. 
But in some respects the most individual characteristic of 
these monarchies was their rehance upon the third mam 
support This was orgamsed espionage, almost as efficient 
as, but m use more humane than, the systems of the 
dictatorships of to-day 

The ‘ spy ’ figures in the earhest pohtical and romantic 
hterature , it is significant that in the person of Kim he 
is still the hero of the most celebrated novel on India of 
the present age Usually he seems to have been disguised 
as an ascetic or astrologer His duties were so manifold, 
his status so respectable, that it is unfortunate that he is 
descnbed by a name which has come to be invidious ; 
and indeed his official title has usually been that of news- 
wnter That he was indispensable was due partly to the 
absence in India until modern times of the pohtical and 
social instruments devised m recent centunes in Europe 
Thus he was the mtelhgencer who informed the monarch 
of the temper of the people, a function now more or less 
efficiendy discharged by the popular newspaper and, 
latterly, by the straw ballot , and he was the agent who 
kept within bounds the corruption of the subordinate 
official, to check which is a problem that many countries, 
including modem India, have still not satisfactorily solved 
The tool of the king but also not seldom tlie fiiend of 
the poor, a mam part of the government but also the 
opponent and the terror of the local admmistrator, he 
was m some respects the hnk between the monarch and 
the peoples ; and he was never abhorred by them as are 
the Ogpu and Gestapo by the peoples of Europe to-day. 

Upon these triple columns of army, bureaucracy^ and 

B 
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tyrannical govci nmcnts which western Europe has known 
for centuries, and they have been rendered possible only be- 
cause on coming to power tliey destroyed all forms of social 
orgamsation which ^vcre m any way rivals to the state. 

Activity and resoluteness, organisation and economic 
power — these arc indispensable on the side of the 
governed if mdmdual liberty is to flounsh Tins is the 
mam theme of one of the most illuminating studies of 
democratic government, that of de Tocqueville written just 
over a century ago “ Government he said, “ should 
not be the only active power . association ought m demo- 
cratic nations to stand in lieu of those powerful private 
indiwduals whom the equality of conditions has swept 
away If men arc to remain civilised, the art of associating 
together must grow and improve ” This docs not mean 
that government is to be harassed m all its actions, 
for obstruction which is wanton and unreasonable may 
bnng adrmmstration to a standstill ; the inevitable result 
of a long penod of anarchy is the emergence, by revolution 
or conquest, of tyranny But the grand function of pnvate 
associations is to be for ever ready to defend pnvate hberty 
when the government threatens unjustifiably to infhnge 
it , they are the ‘ grim two-handed engine ’ which must 
be ever at the door if hberty is to endure. 

In India no less than in the West the people have been 
ready enough to orgamse in defence of certain objects 
Vanous castes have been tenacious in defence of their 
pnvileges and customs But the pecuhanty of India is 
that the people have shown httle instmct to organise them- 
selves for the defence of pohtical freedom. Even this state- 
ment needs perhaps to be made with reservation, smee 
it cannot be demed that the Rajputs and the Jat peasantry 
often showed a hardy independence But it remains true 
that m general the forces balancing the power of the throne 
have been much weaker than m the West , and it was this 
more than anything else which gave the Indian pohty its 
pecuhar character There was no squirearchy such as in 
England or indeed in China hmited the range of the royal 
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power * There were no popular leaders it is significant 
that if among the Indian peasantry there have been village 
Hampdens and heroes such as William Tell their memory 
has not been cherished, the names remembered m the min d 
of the people bring thosc either of notable servants of the 
monarcdiy or of religious leaders who have kept themselves 
unspotted' from worldly affairs There has been no 
assertive middle class Except m the Buddhist penod two 
thousand years ago there has been no well-organised 
church Tlicrc have been no pohtical secret soactics such 
ai were the banc of Ghmese government, nor even a 
turbulent aty mob as m Rome or Byzantimn After a 
very early period in which a land of popular assembly 
seems to have flourished, there have bc^ no parliaments 
or popular councils at least m the higher ranges of 
government. Thus it came about that even when due 
allowance was made for the caste and guild system Indian 
soaety could be analysed mto two essential components, 
the government and the pohucally unorganised people. 
The pnnccs and monarchs had a monopoly of the political 
machine and were able to ovemde to a great extent the 
Hmdu philosophy and customary law which exhorted 
them to keep their authonty within boimds 

It aunot be nkl thmt In Indu there w*» no Unded mratoermey for 
wherever the pwer of in ettaUiihcd momrehy the r< «ii i i i ' y brolut 

ent into a kind of mh of feudal nrgTMt^- Tn m Oudh, •Tid In 

pirti of Knthem India the baroo was a r»mlHT figure. Ihcse barom 
were, however tbenuelvei petty krn g* with an Inf f r i f t in pramothig not 
checking, despotism. In the palmy days of the great iTn pT i»« It 
though the infocmation as to eady Hindu monarchies is In ♦hti i F sp 'rt 
not tjuhe adequate, that flic royal power was directed to roodng up all 
traces of a ber^tary noUUty We have a full knowledge of the policy of 
the Moghuls, and U was the avowed principle of thfwi monarchs, while 
•urroundlng thrm s rl ye i with a noUUty prcnrhled with such rerenaa as to 
be the most luxunoui m Alia, to safeguard themselves ■pifxt iit<t r ise of a 
hereditary noble order by ImpoaiDg what amounted to one hundred per cent 
death duties. They rewarded their serrants generoaily with vast iMwii-d 
estates, but they were remoadess In requirement, at least so long as 
their power was efTcctlvc, that on the demise of the beneficiary hh entire 
propoty should revort to the CrowTi. Thus there was no stable axlttocracy 
no hereditary magnates. A great deal of light fa thrown on Mc^hul society 
by Mr Moreland i books, Iit£a tt ckr D«aA ^ Akhcr and Zafia fnm AiUr 
to AMnotf^ 
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This may be stated m another way by saying that in 
most periods of Indian lustor}^ the mysterious thing called 
public opinion has been so weak as hardly to exist. Though 
the monarch, ad\ascd by Ins intelligence corps, might from 
time to time seek by some popular action to gam public 
approval, yet by and large and on many great issues of 
policy there seems to have been no public sentiment at all 
Contrast ivntli this the history of the West Thei e public 
opinion has m the long run, even m absolute states, been 
sovereign Does there not he herein the essential diflference 
behveen what is loosely termed Oncntal government and 
the European system ^ This seems to have been what 
Burke intended in a celebrated if obscure remark “ This 
mixed system of opinion and sentiment ”, he said, 
“ has given its character to modern Europe It is tins 
which has distinguished it under all its forms of govern- 
ment, and distmgmshed it to its advantage, from the 
states of Asia ” It is true that tliere is a growing protest 
in intellectual circles in India against differentiating 
sharply between East and West But it is surely not open 
to doubt that there has been a significant difference 
between the throne of the Maharajahs, the Padshahs, and 
the Sultans on the one hand, and, if Russia is excluded, 
of the European monarchies on the other ^ Even in 
Shakespeare’s England, scarcely the home of pohtical 
freedom, this seems to have been clearly felt 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds 
But Harry Harry 

That in India there were checks which put some limit 
to autocracy must not be overlooked The role of the 
‘ spy ’ in checking misgovernment has already been 
noticed The monarch was unwilhng to nsk rebellion , 
and the satrap feared popular disturbance which brought 
his affairs to the notice of a court always seekmg pretences 
to put down Its over-imghty subjects These were, how- 

^ The Nazi dictatorship is a new departure in European politics, and 
resembles more nearly the Eastern systems than the one traditional to 
Europe 
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ever, checks which became operative only m the event of 
the last extr emes of misrule. 

Absolutism m go vern ment is not wholly an evil thing 
In many countries and at many times there have been 
governments which, though permitting httle mdividual 
freedom and raising heavy taxes, nevertheless gave m 
return substantial benefits to their subjects And the 
Indian monarch m so far as he beat down the petty 
oppressor and prevented men from preying too un 
abiuhedly on one another, could likewise be regarded as a 
blessing to his subjects, though a blessing m disguise. So 
fearful were conditions when avil order had entirely 
broken down (as not infrequently happened) that even 
the heaviest tyranny was preferable to anarchy But of 
few Indian monarchs can it be said that beyond mam 
taming order they rendered conspicuous scmctf to their 
peoples In this respect the Indian record is distinctly 
inferior to that of most other major avilisationj 

This IS not to judge the Indian kingdoms by the high 
standards expected of modem governments , even by less 
exacting pai^els they do not show to great merit. In 
comparison with Rome, which spread over all its pro 
vmccs Its system of jonsprudcnce and pohtical ideas , 
with the medifcval monarchy of England with its legislative 
zeal and its remarkable aduevements m the creation of 
a judiciary , with China, whose society was hardly less 
than a product manufactured by the government and 
even with Russia at the time of Peter the Great, a country 
and period to which ancient India has some peculiar 
resemblances, the record of Indian government is one 
neither of initia tive nor energy nor imagination Thus 
for example except m some of th^ southern kingdoms the 
monarchies concerned themselves httle with projects of 
irrigation, and no parallel can be found to the vast works 
which were undertaken m China or ancient Mesopotamia ' 

Id the North five Iingitjon f n aJi — twbv of rery *tDbitloui — 

vt^ wutro cted by Finn Togbluq, • motiarch of the fourtceQth century 
The longort, whkh emrried the w«ten of the Jutmai to Hij«ar wm aboat 
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If enlightened rulers from time to time constructed roads 
the interest was spasmodic and was usually aroused only 
by mihtar)^ necessity , and their concern with economic 
hfc is^as less to further production than to divert pnvate 
profit into the royal treasury Their legislative record was 
of the slightest, die very idea of legislation being an alien 
one Law was thought of as sometlung existing of its own 
nature from etermty to eternity, like the pnnciples of 
Euclid or of natural science ; so that for the king to 
legislate seemed presumptions and impious In con- 
sequence government in India was never conceived in 
more exalted terms than as a particular person or group 
of persons issuing particular decrees binding upon par- 
ticular peoples ; and there was no place for the idea, 
which is the very breath of European civilisation, of an 
impartial authority prescnbing and from time to time 
changing the order of social life, and enforcing its will by 
law bmdmg equally upon all citizens. 

The truth seems to be that for all its unbridled authority 
the typical Indian kingdom was an incompetent govern- 
ment. Absolutism and strength are not synonymous , 
and Indian governments were weak governments 

After the most sympathetic reading of Indian history 
It IS hard not to conclude that the pnvate citizen m India 
before the estabhshment of Bntish rule suffered more and 
gamed less from the pohtical forces moulding his life than 
has been the case m Europe. This is true even when it is 
borne m mind that the oppressiveness of government can 
easily be exaggerated, that there have been famous kings 
m India milder than any others m Asia, that at certain 
penods (for example during the five hundred years of the 
European dark ages) hfe m India was for the common man 
probably no more disagreeable than life m Europe, and 
that at such exceptional intervals as the reign of Akbar 
the peasant was economically perhaps nearly as well off 

150 miles The lack of enterprise in this respect was commented on by 
Babur, the first of the Moghul emperors “ Even where it is practicable to 
convey water by digging channels, this is not done ” (Memoirs) 
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aa he 18 to-day The fact remama that over the long penod 
the best which the subject in India could hope &oni 
govenmient waa to be noticcti by it as httle as possible. 
The condition of life under which rights are secure and 
redress assured — the conditions usually indicated m the 
phrase ‘the rule of law — were hardly to be found The 
celebrated description of Oriental monarchy by Samuel 
when Israel for a ting would have seemed all too 

recognisable to successive generations of India n s 

And Samud told all the words of the Lord unto the people 
that nfVifl of him a tnng And he said This will be the manner 
of the that ihnfl fCign over yon He will take your sons, 
and appoint them for himself for his chanott, and to be his 
horsemen and some shall run before his chariots- And he 
will appoint him captains over thousands, and captains over 
fifhes, and will set them to car his ground and to reap ha 
harvest, and to make bis instrument of war and mstniments of 
ha chanoti And he wiU take your fields and your vine 
yards, and your oUveyards even the best of them and give 
them to ha servana And he wQl tske a tenth of your seed, 
and of your vineyardi and give to his officers, and to his 
servants. And he will take your menservants, and your niaid 
servants and your goodhest young men, and your asses and 
put them to his work- He will taVr a tenth of your sheep 
and ye shall be hn servants,* 

The effects of a system of government at once despotic 
and incompetent arc written large over the country, and 
can be discerned alike in the social, religious, and mtcl 
Icctual life To trace them m detail is unnecessary, but it 
may be ivorth remarking the effects on the economic life 
A fact commented on by successive visitors to India from 
the time of Alexander the Great to the eighteenth century 
ivas the failure of the country to develop its natural 
resources This seems directly linked with the pohtical 
system Over-eager to monopolise every source of profit, 
suspiaous of any of its subjects who displayed wealth or 
showed organismg ahihty, the government struck down 

Mann ** TTie wvaoti of King^i appointed to protect g ener a lly 

beoame mad* »*o aeite the property of otter* ** 
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pnvate enterprise and confined India to a routine of 
peasant agriculture and small-scale handicrafts Since all 
the attractions in hfe were on the side of the government, 
and there was notlung but labour and sweat on the side 
of the governed, the energetic and talented naturally 
sought their advancement m the state service , and even 
banking resolved itself largely into court finance If some 
of the governments embarked on economic undertakings 
on a scale which was not unremarkable, there seems, 
except perhaps m the Ghola and Vijayangar kingdoms of 
the South, to have been seldom a corresponding effort by 
pnvate enterpnse It is a cunous fact, whose explanation 
may perhaps be found in the institutions of government, 
that India never imported from its neighbour China the 
art of pnnting, and that even in the two centuries which 
elapsed between its coming into contact with the West and 
Its conquest by the Bntish not one Indian had the enter- 
pnse to set up a printing press upon the European model ^ 

3 

No outhne picture can do justice to a political life 
extending over so many centunes ; in the foregoing account 
many interesting details have certainly been omitted and 
to a nch and crowded scene there has been given a false 
appearance of the simple and the coherent But however 
many corrections the picture needs, and however much 
additional matter should be mcluded in order that the 
representation should be complete, the above would seem 
to be the central and sigmficant charactenstics 

If the facts are accepted it would seem scarcely possible 
to portray Indian society as democratic, even if the painter 
deliberately adjusted his hghts and shades to this end. 
Yet this feat a number of Indian historians have m all 
honesty endeavoured to achieve They have contrived to 
see even in the agony and confusion of the most tragic 

f There were presses set up by Catholic missionanes but this 
Europeain, not Indian, enterpnse 


was 
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pcnoda of Indian history the redeeming features of a hberal 
soacty To do this they do not base thar efforts on the 
penod of more than two thousand years ago, when it seems 
that there rcaUy existed, aide by side with the monarchy and 
limifing its power, assemblies of an oligarchic or popular 
kind Their argument apphes to comparatively recent 
times Their case is that sovereignty m India was not, as m 
Western countries concentrated m a single agent such as a 
parliament or a dictator Rather it was pooled and divided 
between a number of different authonbes, each in practice 
if not m theory more or less supreme m its own sphere 
Thus although the monarchy was the most conspicuous 
object m the pohtical scene, it was not the source and 
spring of all pohtical power Beside it there existed other 
organs of government, less spectacular and more humble, 
yet so far as the masses of the people were concerned no 
less weighty m influence upon their hves Such, it is 
claimed were the trade gmids m the towns and such m 
the country districts the paneJu^ets or village councils 
which conttolled in, the most intunate way the day to- 
day hfe of the peasantry while the superior organs of 
government entered mto their hves but seldom. Beneath 
the j)omp, drcumstancc, and catastrophe of great affairs 
ghded the smooth current of village pohtics It is argued 
that the pancfu^ls were essentially democratic bodies 
that the true government of India, the government 
which came most near to the buimess and bosoms of the 
people was thus of the popular land and that, on a 
true view Ind ian society like Chinese, was no other 
t h a n a federation of village repubhes presided over by a 
central govei uCment as unnecessary as it was expensive. 

There is another school of historians which goes even 
further This bases its researches prmapally on the 
South. It cla ims to have xliscovercd that m the long 
period corresponding roughly to the European middle 
ages the entire rural government of southern India was 
earned on by co mmi ttees scarcely less popular or elaborate 
than modem English coimty councils, and that the 
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monarch \\as no more than a kind of gorgeously apparallcd 
umpiic who presided decoiatively over tlie stale and 
mtenened only ^shell his superior wisdom \vas solicited 
by the local bodies It is argued that this form of govern- 
ment was terminated only by the T^Ioslem invasions which 
led m parts of the countr)^ to the establishment of Islamic 
institutions of government, and m otheis where the 
Ivloslem arms did not prevail to the conversion of the 
Hindu monarchies into the military despotisms wlueh 
were required in order to meet the Moslem assault 

These theones seem to have won an almost un- 
challenged place in certain Indian schools of thought 
They arc indeed based upon certain facts \\'hich have 
hitherto not been sunTicicntly weighed by ^Vcstcrn his- 
torians But they can only be accepted with so many 
resen.'ations as to take away from them most of their 
significance ’ For example, the panchaycts were only 
partially democratic and at times they seem to have been 
no more than the agents of the royal government , over 
very considerable areas no trace at all can be found that 
they ever existed The evidence for the impressive councils 
which are alleged to have governed parts of South India 
is still inadequate Indeed there is reason to believe that 
the inscnptions on wlu’ch this new vision of Indian history 
chiefly depends refer not to typical villages but to excep- 
tional communities of a special caste of Brahmans The 
most which can perhaps be said is that certain popular 
institutions have at certain times flourished, and this has 
demonstrated that the Indian people did not lack the 
capacity to organise themselves for public affairs such as 
justice, pohee, and the building of tanks, roads, bridges, 
and forts The tragedy of Indian history, and the feature 
which most sharply distinguishes it from that of Western 

^ The nature and function of the panchqyels is one of the most vexed 
questions m Indian history The celebrated discussion by Sir Henry Marne 
in Village Communities in East and West needs to be reconsidered m the light 
of new evidence An interestmg recent work is Altekar, Village Communities 
in West India See also Lord Hailey’s address to the Royal Society of Arts 
m 1939 The Relation between Social and Political Systems in India 
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countnes, la that upon these foundations the monarchy 
never built a more substantial frame work of government. 
The consequence was mdeed considerable, and was that 
there never grew up in India, except on the most petty 
scale, political organs linked with and managed by the 
people themselves The conception that pohtics was the 
concern of the whole nation, each mdividual having a 
concern m and m some measure a responsibihty for the 
actions of government, was unknown until the arrival of 
the British. 


4 

Discussion m general terms of the characteristics of a 
pohtical system leaves on the mind a somewhat abstract 
impression It may be that a more vivid way of illus- 
trating the main features of Indian pohtical soacty is by 
means of vignettes of three typical penods of its history 

From early Hindu texts and from Greek travellers a 
vivid picture can be pieced together of the so-called 
Mauryan Empire, the first Indian Empire, which came 
mto being at the turn of the fourth century b a* The 
Greek accounts arc the more readable but also the more 
fanciful For them India has alfcady assumed the role 
m which It was for more than two thousand years to be 
seen by Europeans a far-off baneful country whose 
marvels were so many that they obscured int e rest m the 
everyday things of life. A Greek a dmir al speaks of a tnbe 
with feet so enormous that they used them as sunshades 
and of another people able to wrap themselves m their 
cars MultitudmouJ prmcei showers of pearl and gold 
da zzlin g colours, strange poisons swarms of monkeys, 
deadly snakes lurking everywhere " m tents m vessels, m 
wells and often making bouses uninhabitable, elephants 
of uncanny mtclhgence and remarkable morals whose 
accomplishments extended even to sewing beautifully 
these were what India coimotcd to the Greek world and 
Pnndpil mien J OModrigupU, 328-797 b.c. A*okm, H74-37 bji 
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the picture still li\cs in the popular mind of Europe 
to-dn\ 

In spile of the*;!' ranta<;ics it is possible to pick out fairly 
clcaily the sirucluic of goxcinmcnl, and it seems that the 
kings of this period had alrcad\ taken on most of the 
attnbutes \\hich wcie to render the Indian monarchy a 
disiinctn 0 pc The routine of their daily life w as almost 
indistingui'^hablc from that of the Moghul emperors nearly 
two thou'^and )cars later, they aimed at discharging 
in person the functions of administration, sat regularly 
as judges (like St Louis at the oak of Vincennes), and 
at mlcnals made progresses of inspection through the 
empire ; and already there was established that most 
mdu idual and admirable of Indian traditions, that those 
in authority should be accessible in audience to the 
meanest of subjects The empire was part feudal, part 
go\crncd by direct administration , the government 
attached great importance to revenue and w'as aw'arc of 
the need of self-restraint in collecting the land taxes , it 
sought to extend Us control over economic life and watched 
with jealousy and fear the activities of private enterprise ; 
It attempted to convert into royal agents the guilds of the 
merchants and artisans , its reliance upon spies was as 
unblushing as it appears to have been successful In all 
essential respects the structure of the state was military ; 
and it set a pattern to which the subsequent empires were 
to conform 

It chanced that m the atmosphere of terror and intngue 
which seems to have characterised the court there was 
bom as a kind of biological ‘ sport ’ one of the great royal 
saints of history under whose rule India enjbyed a short 
period of altnnstic and ordered government which has 
haunted its memory ever since. This was the emperor 
Asoka, who ascended the throne in the year 274 b g. 
Like other prmces who have become distingmshed for 
their virtue, Asoka in the early part of his reign seems to 
have been httle less ruthless than the ordinary monarchs 
of his time, but under the influence of Buddhism his hfe 
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gradually changed Thenceforward he infused into the 
administrative machinery built up by his predecessors a 
regard for humanity almost umque among the govern 
ments of the anaent world, curbed its oppressiveness and 
apphed it to the advancement and avilisation of his 
people. He built roads, planted them with trees, estab- 
lished rest houses for travdlcrs, opened the first hospital 
for aniTTinT^ recorded in human history He exhorted his 
subjects to follow a more kmdly way of life, and to this 
end launched a mission on the grand scale, inscribing the 
texts of Buddhist senptures throughout the country 
He wrote on the rocks of India as if he were dictating 
to a stenographer it has been said His activity was 
not so much that of a pious Emperor as of an archbishop 
possessed of exceptional temporal power In the 
gallery of pious Emperors — a collection of dubious moral 
and mtellectual value — he stands isolated as perhaps the 
one man whose only passion was for a sane kmdly, and 
humane hfe neither too cunons of great mystenes nor pre- 
occupied with his own soul but simply the friend of man 
and beast. ^ 

The special mterest of Asoka is as bemg the first of a 
type of monarch whose appearance has never failed to stir 
the Indian imaginatioa. The idea of the king who is also 
mystic and ascetic has held permanently the TndiHn mind 

Our next scene is nearly two thousand years later It 
is the latter half of the seventeenth century, and the 
Moghul croperor Annmgzcb reigns at Delhi The 
Moghul power is reaching its greatest expansion it is 
already past the peak of its vigour but this is obscured 
fiom ail but the most observant. 

In the long tract of time between the death of Asoka 
and the nsc of the Moghuls India had passed through 
many vicusitudcs Scythians, Huns Arabs, rtiH Turks 
had all mvaded the country not only conquering great 
tcmtoncs but also changing the racial composition of the 
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population ; the spoken languages had been transformed 
almost beyond recognition ; three great empiies had risen 
and fallen , one world religion, Buddhism, had almost 
vanished from the country' of its birth, and Islam, alien 
in origin and the antithesis of all previous Indian faiths, 
had burst upon India with consequences the most revolu- 
lionar)^ it ^vas to experience until the impaet m the nine- 
teenth centur)' of the industrial West. The Moghul 
dynasty w'hich in the sixteenth century created a unified 
Indian Empire was of alien race, at the start heartily 
despised Indian civilisation, and had never been m the 
countT)^ before a short campaign placed it on the throne 
It W'as in fact of mixed Turco-Mongol descent, its name 
Moghul or Mongol signifying descent on the maternal side 
from Glungiz Khan Traces of the wild origin of these 
monarchs survived till almost the end of their history ; 
custom kept ahvays at the door of the king’s chamber four 
horses ready saddled , and the apolaustic luxury of the 
court hardly availed to disguise that it was conducted on 
the hncs of a imhtary camp The wonder is to find in 
this transformed and part-Islamic India, under pnnees 
whose fathers had so lately been mere nomad chiefs and 
who at one phase a few years before their seizure of Delhi 
could boast no more matenal property than two canvas 
tents, a pattern of pohtical life almost identical with that 
of the Mauryan Empire 

As then the empire was part feudal, part bureaucratic ; 
as then the focus of pohtical interest was the court ; as 
then the revenue system was recogmsed to be the basis *5- 
of power ; as then espionage was a respected and indis- 
pensable means of government , as then the court was 
magmficent, extravagant, and, except in the collection of 
revenue, aloof from the common people , as then the hfe 
of the monarch was poisoned by fear and suspicion Even 
m the penodical production of that curious Indian type, 
the royal mystic, the Moghuls ran true to form, the 
emperor Akbar being a not altogether unworthy counter- 
part of the revered Asoka 
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Chir sourca of knowledge of Moghul tunes arc more 
extensive than those for carher penods, and there is an 
lUuminating account by Francois Bernier, a Fr ench 
phynaan and philosopher who almost by accident found 
his way to India in the seventeenth century A pupil of 
Gassendi one of the first advocates of empmeal method m 
sacncc, Bemicr has some claims to be considered the 
acutest observer among all Western visitors to Tndio^ 
Havmg attended the Moghul court for eight years and 
travelled m Bengal, he returned to Europe m 1667 and 
published a survey of the Moghul Empire , this was 
qmckly translated mto English, enjoyed considerable 
popularity, and upon it Dryden based his play Aurungz^b 
It IS perhaps unfortunate that at the time of his visit the 
Moghul empire was already past its prune nevertheless 
the age of Aunmgzcb was by no means the nadir of Indian 
history and was mdecd a much more typical penod than 
the bright, short mtcrvals of reforming go ve rn ment imdcr 
such an emperor as Akbar 

Of the Moghul pn/ices Bcmier says 

Ehitnaitcd firom infancy to the care of women and eunuchs, 
slaves fixim Ruana CUrcassia, Mongolia, Gixrgutan, or Ethiopia, 
whose mmdi are debased by the very nature of their occupa 
turn servile and mean to superiors proud and oScnsive to 
dependents these princes when called to the throne leave the 
walls of the seraglios quite ignorant of the duties imposed on 
them by their new fituatiom They appear on the stage of hfc 
as if they came from another world, or emerged for the first 
time, from a subterraneous cavern, astonished like sunpletons 
at all around them. Either Itlf^ children they are cr^uloui 
m everything and in dread of everything or with the 
obstinacy and Heedlessnesi of folly they arc deaf to every sage 
counsel and rash m every stupid ent er pr is e.^ 

Of the condition of the country he says 

It must, hovrevCT be renv-inlmed that some of the Mo^ml p rip ca 
were men of great cultiration, for mmple:, the unfortonate T^i l iyi* Dara 
Shikoh, the brother of Aurungxeb. Moreover imtil t>i>» nf famri y 

In the eighteenth century the emperor* themselves we re rrwn of great part* 
otherwiK they could »aLrcely have held to turbulent a throne 
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Many of tlic peasantry dnven to despair by the execrable 
tyranny abandon the country and seek a more tolerable mode 
of existence, citlicr in the towns or camps as bearers of burdens, 
earners of water, or ser\'ants to horsemen As tlic ground is 
seldom tilled other than by compulsion, and as no person is 
found able and ^^nlllng to repair the ditches and canals for the 
conveyance of water, it happens tliat the whole country is 
badly cultivated, and a great part rendered unproductive from 
the want of irrigation The peasant cannot avoid asking 
himself tlic question, “ Why should I toil for the tyrant who 
may come to-morrow and lay his rapacious hand on all I 
possess and value ^ ’’ The governors on their part reason in 
this manner “ Why should the neglected state of this land 
cause uneasiness in our minds ^ And why should we expend 
our money and time to render it frmtful ^ We may be deprived 
of It in a single moment, and our exertions would benefit 
neither ourselves nor our children Let us draw from tlie soil 
all the money we can ” 

He notes that the country roads are cheerless and 
umnteresting, and substantial country houses such as are 
found m France and England are nowhere to be seen. 
Though the total population was immense there were no 
cities to be compared in wealth with Pans, and he com- 
ments on the lack of an urban middle class : 

In Delhi there is no middle state A man must be either of 
the highest rank or live miserably In Pans seven or eight 
out of ten individuals seen in the streets are tolerably well clad 
and have a certam air of respectability , but m Delhi for two 
or three who wear decent apparel there may always be 
reckoned seven or eight poor, ragged, and miserable beings 
attracted to the capital by the army I always represent 

Delhi to myself as a collection of many villages or as a military 
encampment with a few more convemences than are usually 
found in such places 

Bermer is especially informative about the court ansto- 
cracy. As already noticed, a pecuharity of the Indian 
social structure has been the absence m many parts of the 
country of a hereditary landed gentry. The nobihty of 
the Moghuls was based on service — m some respects like 
the system which Peter the Great tried to create m Russia. 

G 
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Essentially it was a service of adventurers, recruiting any 
able young man, whatever his nationality or religion, who 
had the adroitness to set his foot upon the ladder On the 
showing which a courtier made under the eyes of the 
emperor or his chief ministers depended office and pro- 
motion, The rewards for loyal service, if uncertain and 
capnaous, were often immense , but the nobles were pro- 
hibited from using their fortunes to establish thar f a mih es 
m a position of hereditary power , on thar death their 
entire property reverted to the state. Naked they had 
come to court , there they had been sumptuously clothed , 
but naked agam they were earned out to be buned In 
consequence none of them saved, none provided for his 
postenty, none built palaces All spent what they had on 
goods immediately consumable, on dress, horses, gamblmg, 
food, wme, tents Of the display wiuch they kept up 
Bermer writes 

They tpamtaln the splendour of the court and are never 
seen out of doors but m the most superb apparel mounted 
sometunes on an elephant, sometimes on hogback, and not 
infrequently on a httcr atWded by many of the cavalry and 
by a large body of servants on foot who take their staticm in 
front and at either nde of their lord not only to clear the way 
but to flap the flics and brush off the dust with tail« of peacocks 
to cany the spittoon, water to allay the lord i thirst, account 
books and other papers 

For all the ghttcr and magnificence of the empire 
Bermer detected its weakness , it rested on the army, and 
this was feUmg behind the standards set elsewhere. 

I could never see their soldiers, destitute of order and 
marching with the irregulanty of a herd of Hntmgli without 
refl cc l i n g upon the ease with which five nrift twenty thousand 
of our veterans from the army m Flanders, commanded by 
Fnnee Condi or Marshal Turenne, would overcome these 
armies however numerous. 


We have studied the political scene of India m ttvo 
penods of comparative stabilit) when a more or less 
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powerful imperial government presided over a great part 
of the countr)^ But such ages of order and of pohtical 
umty were the exception rather than the rule, and when 
an empire fell, as has sooner or later been the fate of all 
such structures in the past, power has passed to the local 
magnates or to whatever local force was able to seize it ; 
leaving the peasantry to discover that even the crushing 
burden of empii c was a lesser evil than the turbulence of 
civil war 

Tlus phase, so constantly repeated, can best be studied 
m tlie peiiod of almost incredible anarchy following the' 
collapse of Moghul power The pillars supporting the 
central monarchy had crashed Anybody who could raise 
an army could establish a principality, and the misrule of 
some of the adventurers went to fantastic lengths Of 
them It has been said that as an English country gentleman 
regarded foxes so did they their more wealthy subjects , 
and as poachers keep dogs so did they shelter robbers to 
prey upon their neighbour’s terntorics. Nor were they 
tlie only scourge, but wandering over the countryside, 
unchallenged because all effective pohtical power had 
vamshed, was a mass of freebooters — Marathas, Pmdaris, 
and Thugs — a visitation such as Europe knew m the more 
lawless periods of the middle ages, but the memory of 
which m the West has long since vamshed ^ 

One of the largest and by no means the most disorderly 
of these succession states was Oudh, now a part of the 
Umted Provinces Mamtaimng a nominal allegiance to 
Delhi It placed itself under the protection of the East India 

I The following is a contemporary description of a camp of the Pmdans 
after one of their expeditions “ When they reached their homes their camp 
, became like a fair The plunder of each man was exposed for sale , traders 
from every part came to make cheap bargains , and while the women were 
busy disposmg of their husband’s property, the men, who were on such 
occasions certam of visits from all their friends, were engaged m hearmg 
music, seemg dancers and drolls, and in dnnkmg This life of debauchery 
and excess lasted till all their money was gone , they were then compelled 
to look for new scenes of rapme, or, if the season was unfavourable, were 
supported by their chiefs, or by loans, at high mterest, from merchants who 
lived in their camps, many pf whom amassed large fortimes ” 
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Company, and aa a reward waa by the Company exalted 
mto a km^om. The report upon ita aSaira pnbliahed m 
1858 by General Sir William Slccman, the Company’s 
pohtjcal agent, is an unduly neglected masterpiece of 
description, one of the outstanding documenta of Anglo- 
Indian literature * 

Slccman a picture shows the vanous dements of the 
Tndinn state which havc already been analysed, but in 
this penod of political disintegration they had undergone 
some ngmficant r^roupinga, among them a shifting of 
mterest away from the p^acc. The magnificence of 
court life waa, it w true, still mamtamed and the court 
contmued to be the cultural centre. Indeed m thia age 
of general collapse a number of palaces were built at the 
Ondh capital which though decadent were nevertheless 
mentonoui and the long of Oudh was accustomed to nt 
up all night listening to the local poets, a habit noted and 
condemned by General Sleeman But the court tboogh 
luxunoua had lost much of its pohocal power , it waa 
dominated by smgen, dancers, and an impostor who 
claimed to ^ the Idng of the lames , the nominal 
commander m-ducf waa an infrnt m anus The power 
thus forfeited by the central authonty had passed to the 
rural barons These, beginning m many cases aa revenne 
collectors, had tranaformed thcmaelves mto a landed 
gentry, but of a type which resembled less the landowners 
of the England of the eighteenth century than the English 
barons of the most lawless penod of the middle ages. 
The mam busmess of pohtics was the struggle for r ev e nue 
between these rural baxons and the royal oflBccrs Plunder 
mg from the ■peasantry the small surplus available for the 
payment of taxes the barons retired mto their castles or 
the jungle defying the royal officers, who, often betrayed 
by the very government they were supposed to be serving 
usually besieged them m vain.* Thus had crumbled the 

* Armtk At Kmfdcm OaA (LoocItMi, 1858 0 Tolt) 

Tbe barcc, to farce the gortnunent to t enia , would barry the country- 
tide snd drive off the catt le, that bringing agriculture to a *u>d *0 
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main pillar of government, the revenue. Of the others, 
the army had been rendered useless by corruption. And 
.tlie espionage system had become farcical, since the office 
of the superintendent of the spies or news-writers was, like 
all other government posts, sold by the treasury to the 
highest bidder ; he to recoup himself sold the appoint- 
ments of the news-writers stationed m the districts , and 
these m their turn levied bnbes from the barons to suppress 
the reports of their misdeeds. 

5 

The picture given above of the traditional institutions 
has been a rather sombre one, and in making a final 
judgment proper regard must be paid to the bnghter 
side Hindu governments were always, and Moslem 
governments sometimes, more tolerant of religious differ- 
ences than have been governments m Europe The 
remarkable architectural remains, the art and sculpture 
and philosophy, show that the system was by no means 
detnmental to these branches of civilisation The revenue 
orgamsation was a political construction which had m it 
the seeds of modern administration. Under wise and 
temperate monarchs the imperial governments proved to 
be adaptable to promoting the general welfare and acqmred 
an consequence an aura and a mmbus Colourful and 
grandiose, they have left memories and tradition. 

destroying the source of revenue Until he had succeeded m levying black- 
mail m cash from the government he would pay his retamers with drafts 
for prisoners collected from local villages and held to ransom To combat 
the barons the revenue collectors were obliged to seek the aid of the royal 
army, available to them only by bribmg the minister of war The passage 
of troops through the state left behmd a trail of rapme, a levy bemg made 
from the villagers under threat of their impressment as baggage earners, the 
ndmg down of their crops, or the abduction of their women If the collector 
succeeded m takmg captive a rebel baron it would be found that the prisoner 
at once purchased his release by bribes at court and returned for his revenge 
If the collector distmguished himself by success in extractmg revenue he 
would be m danger of imprisonment by the kmg, who iwuld suspect (prob- 
ably rightly) that he was withholdmg a large percentage of his takings for 
himself The atmosphere was that of a jungle brmgmg to their fullest 
efflorescence all the abuses inherent m the Indian pohtical system These 
throtded enterprise and drove the peasant from the land 
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Yet when all is said it must be admitted that the final 
impression of government is of a gorgeous peacock like 
structure, picturesque but elevated so high above its sub- 
jects and BO far bc>^nd thar control that it was ignorant 
of and mdiffcrcnt to thar needs It was a fabric more 
outwardly showy than comfortable within If it was less 
oppressive than some other Oriental despotisms neverthe- 
less It was more concerned with its own preservation than 
with the wclfere of its subjects As it was not broadly 
based on popular institutions its existence was precanous, 
and the periodical fell of government was followed by an 
interregnum of anarchy It was unfavourable to economic 
firogrcss, and to the development of diversified social 
cla»c3 In short it was a fiamework within which no 
such soaety as we know to-day m the "West could have 
come to matunty and if Indians choose to regard this 
as one of its ments yet it can scarcely be said that the 
soaety which it actually engendered was distinguished 
for the opportunities which it accorded to the human 
spinC 

NOTE 

There tuts been a great deal of work Is rremt y ears by Indian hJttonani 
npoD the political itrtKlare cf luHa • past. A picoetr wu K. P Jayaswal 
but the chief fappetns tothestudywMthed iaciym ybyDr R. Shama Sbastrl 
of the Kaatfilya Artha-aastia, a manual of i rfmlnirtrati oo wboae date b 
uncertain but which b very anaeot. Among cootemporaries it b mridiouJ 
to shaflie nut htdhndual names from a Hst in which so many m 
But it is generally agreed tbat the coDtrlbutlGn of Dr Beni Prasad b out 
itaodmg Hb tvro cfatrf books are Tig Suu ta daacal ImSs sTirf Tb Thttiy 
f/* Cmmmnl im Attcimt Iit£a. For the hutory of the polltkal mstitutlcsis ^ 
the South tl^re bare been works of great importance by Profiaacr Krishna- 
rwami Aiycnga^ Frofevor Vmkataramayya, tvI Professor NOaksmta 
Sastri For the ioititudata of tbe Moghul Empire the great authontyb Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar In every aradnnk- centre there b to be found research 
work which n yicidhig great quantities of material and which will neccantate 
th« rewriting of Indian hstory Iftdian hbtoncal research b rather at the 
nme stage u was geography In the West at the tmv of the apIoratloDl — 
every year brings firesh matter in the %ht of which the 4-rt«ffng charts have 
to be redrawn. Amcog those who hare been rant active m appndtii^g and 
popularbmg the new ksowiedge, certainly one of the meat disccmiiig b 
Saidar K. M, Paniktaj Among Engibh bhtonam the >«f» Mr Mordand 
pobUtbed some most dJatlogubbed lurveyi of the social sM ecooomk 
coodidocs of the Moghul Empire. 
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I 

To study the political structure is only to begin to com- 
prehend the political pioblcm and political histoiy of 
India In all countries the political structure is in part 
dctcnnincd by the social structure : tlic pattern of the one 
cannot be full) understood unless it is placed side by side 
wath the pattern of the other And in the ease of India 
tlic need for such a dual scrutiny is the greater because 
throughout Indian liistor) its society has possessed certain 
unusual characteristics which have deeply influenced its 
political fortunes 

The interest of Indian society is its cxticmc age ; it 
points back to a kind of abyss of time This is especially 
true of the Hindu part of India, but Moslem society is also 
full of survivals from thcvcrydistant past, since the Moslems 
are for the most part descendants of converted Hindus who 
in spite of their new religion have retained much of their 
earlier ancestral traditions. In the atmosphere of India 
there seems to be something which, though not preventing 
progress, has conserved wliat elsewhere has become extinct, 
just as in certain parts of the world an exceptionally dry 
air has preserved paintings and parchments which have 
perished elsewhere Recently there has been discovered in 
the Indus valley the remains of a civilisation which is 
believed to date from about 3000 b c. and which if not an 
offshoot from Ur and Mesopotamia was a culture of similar 
type , and it is not improbable that in modern Hmdmsm 
there are still traceable survivals from this remote society 
Whether this is so or not, Hinduism even as it exists to-day 
after two centuries of contact with the West certainly bears 
strikmg resemblance to the Mediterranean civihsation of 

31 
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classical tim». Strange as the Hindu world appears to 
the modern Westerner, it would probably have been an 
environment qmte congenial to tiic atizen of Rome or 
Athens 

This parallel between modem India and clam cal 
Europe can be traced m some detail Hinduism is 
polytheutic, and its gods arc so many, so similar, and so 
shadowy that each tends to be identified with some other 
Thar adventures, like those of die classical gods, arc often 
imdignified and sometimes homorons their behaviour 
bang as dubious as thax mtcrcsts arc human Most 
feared and by many most revered is the mother goddess, 
bearer of many names, some awfiil and some land Rivers 
and groves arc holy , the brooks arc tenanted by naiads 
the trees by dryads , libations are poured out to gods and 
ancestors , food has magical properties and pollutes 
whomever does not observe the taboos And over and 
above these beheis is a suspiaon that the pantheon and all 
customs and ntes are a mere show behind which broods a 
supreme and impersonal Absolute cognisable by men m 
moments of ecstasy Sensuous and intensely alert to the 
supernatural, imaginative and eclectic, fearful and pro- 
ptiatory this, the world of the Hindus, is the world also 
of Hesiod and Vergil and Ovid The rlawml scholar m 
search of the classical atmosphere and the background 
against which was produced P^tomc philosophy, Phadian 
sculpture, and Roman law, may profit more from the 
hvmg spectacle of modem India tha n from the dead rums 
of anaent Greece. 

These affinities were more sharply noticed m the last 
century than in our own, and the remarks by G O 
Trevelyan, the nephew of Macaulay, m one of the most 
entertaining books of Anglo-Indian literature arc perhaps 
%vorth recalling 

One morning I began to be aware of a hideous din in an 
adjacent street. At first the sound of discordant music, and a 
confused multitude of voices, impressed me with a vague Idea 
that a battahon of volunteer! was pasimg by m order 
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headed ])> their band. This notion was however dispelled by 
my bearer who informed me that this was the festival of Kali, 
and that all the Hindu people had turned out to make holiday 
I immediatelv sallied forth in the direction of the noise and 
soon found myself amid a dense crowd in the principal 
thoroughfare leading to the shrine of the deity During a few 
minutes I could not believe my eyes , for I seemed to have 
been transported m a moment o\cr more than twenty centuries 
to die Athens of Cratinus and Anstophancs If it had not been 
for the colour of the faces I should have believed myself to 
be on the main road to Elcusis in the full tide of one of the 
Dion>^iac festivals The spirit of the scene was tlie same . . 
If one of the life-like figures in the Etruscan chamber of the 
British Museum could have walked down off the background 
of red pottery into the midst of the road conducting to Kali 
Ghat he ^\ould not have attracted the attention of the closest 
observer Three or four strange classical figures, wearing 
tlic headdress which is familiar to us from the existing repre- 
sentations of Bacchanalian processions, danced in an attitude 
which recalled, spontaneously and instantly, tlic associations 
of Smith’s DicUomry of AnUquiites All around, musicians were 
beating tomtoms and clashing tambourines, like the satellites 
of Evius on the day when he leapt from his car into the arms of 
the forsaken Ariadne as he still leaps on the canvas of Titian i 

The progressive Indian sometimes objects to the 
archaic elements in Hindu civihsation being pointed out, 
feeling that they bnng discredit on the country and that 
they may be instanced zis a reason for denying India its 
pohtical freedom This attitude while understandable is 
to be regretted There is no disgrace in a country pre- 
serving the older ideas of mankind, and m Enghsh hfe no 
less than m Hindu it is easy to detect countless absurdities, 
pnmitive behefs, and outworn institutions Moreover, in 
the study of a country the pattern of its society, even 
if fast-changing and becoming obsolete, cannot be too 
closely analysed, since it throws a flood of hght on trends, 
predispositions, and inner spnngs which are as decisive as 
they are often difficult to detect A society, like human 
beings, has m it certain tendencies which may be qmescent 
* G O Trevelyan, The CompetUwn Wallah 
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for long pcnods bat which are alwayi liable to become 
active with a profound inflncncc on history, and no part 
of the world illuftrates this better than Europe smee 
1918 * Only by scanning the history of a country over a 
long penod, noting the patterns to which it has conformed 
in the past, the channels into which its interests and 
activities tend to flow, and the way m which its people 
have behaved in vanoua soaai and pohtical crises, can we 
equip ourselves, and even then very inadequately, to fore- 
see the prospects and the danger of the future. 

The Indian suipiaon of an interest so detached and 
academic is not, however, withont some justification 
A study of popular Hinduism forces on the attention of 
the student the pccuhantics of the anaent institutions 
Thor anthropological interest u very great, since Hindu 
ism is one of the most valuable sources for the study 
of the morphology of human ideas wbch the modem 
world has permitted to survive , but there is the danger 
of dwcllmg on them too odusi^y and of assuming that 
they constitute the essence of this extraordinary and 
luxuriant civilisation It must therefore always be kept 
m mmd that the popular usages are but folk lore and folk 
culture, the absiuxlitics of which can be paralleled m 
the popular culture of many other coimtncs, and that if 
they have been noticed and incorporated in the higher 
thinking of Hinduism this is because they have been 
transformed by the alchemy of Hindu philosophy, just as 
the anaent myths of Greece were remterpret^ m the 
philosophy of the neo-Platonists There is a higher and 
lower Hmduiam, and the nobler side of the culture is not 
soiled by its assoaation with the baser From different 
pomti of view both sides ore aliVe worthy of study He 

Far rtampie Nazi Gcrminy ataged » g» 1 n tte fourtcentii-ccntiny 
df m a of the Flagellanti and the Jews. The «tiH the ilogans are 

d iffer ent, but tbe pla^ b the at me. What ««o have Tnlu r i irrl from <3 ut 
C atha* asd mothen b not all that mlka In m. Than are aH wrti of de»d 
ideal and Ixfidcn old hrlirfii. They hare do tangibihty bet they haunt Qi 
all the li me and we cannot get rid of thi-m. Wheoerff I take up a nev'** 
paper I leem to ace gboiti gilding between the Itng ” {Itacn) 
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who. in im cstigating tlic civilisation of classical Europe, 
notes its superstition and its primitivcncss, does not thereby 
condemn Greek philosophy or Roman statecraft ; yet 
neither, out of regard for the achievement of the human 
intellect m classical times, docs he feel called upon to 
falsify the pictuic of or turn his attention from the back- 
ground against which the classical civilisation matured. 

2 

When we turn to study Hindu culture m more detail 
VC arc at a loss where to begin ^ Like all civilisations 
Hinduism has undergone constant change, even though 
It has changed less rapidly than most Moreover, Hindu- 
ism must not be thought of as a clearly defined system 
of beliefs Rather than a religion it is a complete civilisa- 
tion It has included people holding very different views 
upon tlic subjects which arc usually termed religious. It 
has possessed so many dogmas that there has been no 
orthodoxy, and as its canon has never been closed there 
have been added in each new century new senptures to 
tlie old Though it has possessed pnests there has been 
no organised church Indeed, Hinduism can be defined 
as notlung less than the sum-total of the ideas, customs, 
and observances of Hindu society ^ 

Among its institutions are many winch are common 
to aU Asiatic agranan cultures The great majority of 
the population were peasants, and the economic life and 
the social and rehgious ideas of the peasantry bear a 
striking resemblance in almost all countries of the world. 
In all such societies the family looms larger than the 
individual, and a man’s duties are rigidly determined by 
his status m the family. Farmly pressure on the individual 

* The outstanding book on Hinduism of our times is Hinduism and Buddh- 
um, by Sir CJharles Eliot (Arnold) A recent and very interesting study is 
by Rice, Hindu Customs and their Origin (Allen & Unwm) 

^ Marne “ Plmduism represents itself as an organised religious system, 
whereas its great peculiarity and its chief mterest arises from its having no 
organisation whatever Brahmanism is essentially a religion of com- 
promise It does not destroy but preserves older beliefs and cults ” 
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IS overwhdmmg In this, Hindu soacty differs httle from 
that of nhina, Persia, or Jajian But Hinduism has also 
many features which arc afl its own One of the 
strangest is the attachment to or veneration of the cow 
The cow m India is almost a deity It has not always 
been as holy as it is to-day In very early tunes, though 
greatly iSnzed and mdecd venerated for its usefulness, it 
seems to have been slaughtered without compunction 
But for many centunes past to take its life has been ngidly 
taboo To what is due the conoua fasanation exercised 
by this doolc but unmspirmg animal ? Partly it seems 
to be the survival of primitive totcmism, partly the result 
of an inherited memory of the feclmg of the nomad for 
his cattle The lowing of the cow fills the modem Hmdn 
town-dweller with a sense of security and well bemg such 
as was cxpcncnccd by his tcnt-dwclhng ancestors very 
many centunes ago 

Another pecuhanty of Iffoduism is its insistence on 
ntuaL For the orthodox the whole of human existence is 
a prolonged ceremony , all the ordinary affairs of life are 
steeped m rchgion , for every conceivable event customary 
observances arc presaibei It has been said that every 
high-castc Hmdu is a pnest and thai his life is perpetu^ 
offiaation at a service. Riamg frijm his bed, eating hii 
di n ner, talong his bath, arc m the nature of regions acts, 
and have to be done in an ordered manner It is true 
that complete orthodoxy has always been an ideal un 
attamed even by the most zealous But the sense that life 
IS a kmd of hturgy — the sense, as it were, of always bemg 
m church — is profound in the minds of many Hindus, 
and has the deepest influence on their outlook and conduct. 

These traits arc of great general mterest. They give 
the colour and setting of Hmdu life. But it is not these 
which have deeply affected the country’s pohtical develop- 
ment. What has caused Hmdmsm to influence so pro- 
foimdly the pohtical hfc is the caste system, and its con 
conutant institutions, Br ahmanut m anH ^^n fnu rhahili ty To 
these we must now turn. 
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3 

Caste IS the grand pecuharity of Hindu society It 
permeates all Hindu hfe, is a factor in every situation and 
a complication in every controversy. An eccentne but 
luxuriant growth, it is without parallel in the modern 
world, at least in the form in which it is found in India ; 
for if m other societies rudiments have been detected which 
might m certain circumstances have developed into the 
same system as in India, they in fact have failed to do so 
To suggest that caste exists in western society is to confuse 
caste with class A caste is a hereditary group, a class is 
not In a class there is at least an approach to equality 
of income ; in a caste there is not. Social class is not 
associated with ideas of punty and pollution ; but these 
ideas are the very essence of caste. ^ 

Caste has certain pnmary and certain acquired char- 
actenstics, and these must be distmgmshed from one 
another. Essentially it is concerned only with food and 
marriage taboos Members of one caste eat in company 
with and take water from the hands of non^ except other 
members of the same caste and similarly marry with none 
except other members of the caste To contravene either 
of these rules has in the past been rare, and often 
dangerous , it has been to be gravely polluted, to incur 
the odium of one’s caste fellows, and in the more orthodox 
circles to be subjected to sanctions of social boycott which 
could only be lifted by the performance of an often very 
costly penance But though thus hmited in its essentials, 
caste, hke a mahgnant creeper, has spread over all 
branches of social life In its long history it has from time 
to time arrogated to itself, or government has devolved 
upon it, numerous subsidiary functions, and these have 
included the adjudication of disputes, the performance of 
various admimstrative acts, and the regulation of com- 
merce. Similarly some castes came to be known by occupa- 
tional names, and their members m general practised the 
same caUing from generation to generation 

* See Ghurye, Caste and Race in India (Kegan Paul) 
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These secondary functioiis have been of much import 
ance m the hfe of Indian loacty They have, however, 
been Jess stable than the pnmary ones From time to 
time they have been enlarged or contracted They have 
never b^me part and parcel of the caste system , they 
arc accretions which it can shed and has often shed without 
changing its essential nature Thus to-day caste has lost 
much of Its influence in commeraal life Similaiiy caste 
has never implied a ngid system of hereditary vocations 
Many castes have always practised a wide range of pro- 
fessions , Brahmans have been found m all trades and 
to-day a weaver or barber or goldsmith finds little diffi 
culty, and probably at no period has found much difficulty, 
m changing to a more congenial occupatiom 

A proper imdcrftandmg of caste has been much 
impeded by the theory which orthodox Hinduism has 
advanced for its explanation This, not unlike the theory 
which European philosophers such as Plato have put 
forward to explain the ongms of soacty, starts with the 
fact that every commumty which has advanced beyond 
the lowest economic level contains groups distinguished 
from one another by occupation and calling The theory 
claims that caste is no more th.-m a functional group 
of this kind, and that Indian society may be analysed 
mto four such groups which correspond with the four 
true castes, these bang the Brahtnans or pnesti the 
Kshatnyas or wamors, the Vaisyas or traders, and the 
Sudras who correspond to the productive classes of 
European economic theory of the aghteentb century 
The faUaae* of this theory hardly need pointing out. It 
explains nathcr the ngid rules with regard to marriage, 
nor the prohibition of mtcrdining nor the sense of religion 
and taboo with which caste is mvested, and m hmitmg so 
narrowly the number of castes it flic* against all fects 
Census report* enumerate not four castes but many 
hundreds of caste*. Not only docs the theory fail to take 
account of the multitude of existing castes, but tho*c 
which it recognise* have except for the Brahmans, no real 
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existence For the Kshatryas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras 
arc not single castes, but groups including very many 
castes They arc catcgoncs of castes. 

The Brahmanic thcor)' of caste thus falls to the ground 
But It must be admitted that modern anthropologists have 
been little more successful m accounting for its origin. 
They ha\ c deduced it m turn from a desire by cortquermg 
mvadcis to maintain their racial integrity, from an exten- 
sion of the Aryan institution of endogamous family groups, 
from magical ideas, and from convcmence in economic 
and political organisation But caste cannot really be held 
to be explained by any one of these factors, though possibly 
they have all combined together m producing the present 
extraordinary^ and umque system 

If the origin of caste is uncertain its consequences are 
all too plainly \\Titten upon Indian history It has proved 
Itself to be the greatest fissiparous force known to pohtics, 
splitting society into introspective and egocentric groups 
which find the same difficulty m adapting themselves to 
the general national life as do introspective individuals in 
adjusting themselves to society It has contracted the 
sympathies of the people instead of expanding them ; and 
the normal fnendly relations between citizen and citizen 
found in other countnes are considerably circumscnbed 
It is true that many Hindu tlunkers feel that Europeans 
exaggerate the evil effects, and point out that they have 
always been much mitigated by the good-humour and 
common sense of the people, that many prohibitions were 
more theoretical than real, that every society tends to 
orgamse itself into chques, and that caste neither so 
exacerbated feehng nor so hampered the free development 
of the nation as to be a factor of pohtical importance 
But this may well be questioned, and it is hard not to 
conclude that for the deep rifts and disumty which are 
admittedly the distmgmshmg feature of Indian society 
caste more than any other single factor has been respon- 
sible To hve in the conviction that the touch of one’s 
fellow citizens pollutes , to be debarred from marriage 
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and family connections with them , to consider it a great 
inn to cat from the same dish with them — scarcely makes 
for the sohdanty of soaety or a united nation Moreover, 
caste as the dominating institution has set the fashion 
and tone of all forms of social organisation, so that soaety 
has tended to become ever more divided and scctionalised 
And not the least senous consequence is that religious and 
racial communiGea have partaken of its nature, and the 
problem which of all others has perplexed India, the 
organising of diverse creeds and people to hvc m peace and 
to co-operate for the common good, has been immeasur 
ably complicated * 

4 

Wi thin the caste structure two features arc specially 
important One is Brahmanism , the other untouch- 
abihty Brahmans, like caste xtoclii arc without parallel 
in the modem world They arc hereditary holy persons, 
without whom Indian soaety would have lacked many 
of Its pccuhanties Yet they do not form a church, nor, 
except in a special sense, an anstocracy 

Their ongm is as doubtful as their present position is 
strange, but it seems likely that m carhest times they were 
a land of mcdionc men who were reputed to be able to 
control nature by means of spells, and who, like Prospero, 
Bedimmed 

The noontide lun, called forth the mutinous wmds, 

And twirt the green sea and the arured vault 
Set roaring war 

In the very anaent Sanskrit bterature it u stated that the 
sacrifices of “the Brahmans sustamed the umverse, and 
apparently it was believed that neglect of these would 
bring the processes erf* nature to a standstill. In corre 
gpondcncc with this idea the ceremomes were elaborate, 
on occasions extended over several weeks, and -as remarked 
by Sir Cbari es EJiot resembled a culinary operation or 
* C*m ni od ^ 
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a labbrator)^ experiment ratlier tlian a religious rite. 
Another of the properties of Brahmans may have been to 
take upon themselves in some mystic way the sms of the 
rest of the community, and m the custom of making gifts 
of food to them as a means of expiating religious offences 
It IS perhaps possible to see a connection with the ancient 
and once \Mdcspi cad practice of sm-cating. At a some- 
what later period they appear as priests of the type familiar 
to the classical world, and at one time they seem to have 
exercised considerable political power. As Samuel to 
Saul, as Nathan to David, such appears to have been 
their relation to the monarchy , and a struggle can be 
traced between the state and a Brahman organisation 
which, if It was not a church, may perhaps be called a 
pncstly college A soldierly Brahman who on no less than 
twenty-one occasions exterminated the entire warnor race , 
a Kshatnya who by unheard-of exertions and against 
intense opposition attained the nght to exercise pnestly 
functions — these and similar traditions in ancient htera- 
ture echo a contest which may m its day have been as 
formidable as that between Pope and Holy Roman 
Emperor The issues, it seems, were not unlike The 
Brahmans, if they did not claim that the monarch held his 
power from them, denied that they owed allegiance to 
secular authonty ; and while insisting on participating m 
the coronation of the monarch disclaimed obedience to 
him ^ 

Subsequently their pohtical importance declined, 
though their pohtical influence as individuals if not as a 
corporation has never been entirely forfeited The best- 
educated caste, with a high standard of abihfy apparently 
preserved rather than weakened by m-breeding, they were 
a natural reservoir on which kmgs drew for clerks and 
bureaucrats who might counterbalance the mihtary 
servants of the monarchy , and, while the monarchies have 
changed hands, a comparatively few Brahman farmhes 

* Hindu kmgs are sometimes desenbed as “ Protector of Cows and 
Brahmans ” 


D 
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have supphed the successive governments with a remark 
able roster of administrators Moreover, the Moslem and 
British conquests, whatever their consequence to In dia as 
a whole, have to the Brahmans actually restored much of 
their pohtical prestige For, with the fall of the Hmdu 
kings, Hindu as so often happens with a conquered 

people, looked for gmdance to the custodians of its rehgious 
traditions As the Jews after the captivity turned to the 
priests, as the Irish to the Cathohe Church, so did the 
Hindus turn to the Brahmans 

Pohtical activity could however, absorb but a small 
fraction of the Brahman commumty, and the rest sought 
employment as and where it could be found Brahmans 
have been soldiers, bosincas men, ministers of state, farmers, 
fortune tellers, craftsmen, have followed all occupations 
liberal and illiberal alike- Many were cooks , for the 
Hindus, mice they were dcBlcd by taking food from a 
member of a caste infcnor to their own, have eagerly 
employed Brahmans, the highest caste of all In the 
roug^ and tumble of economic competition the Brahman 
spmtual prestige has had some, though not very consider 
able, money value , yet the typical Brahman was poor, 
not nch. 

The paradox is that, though having ceased to form 
anything like a pncstly college, though in general per 
for m i n g no pncstly functions, and though dispersed 
through all the field of secular life, they have contmued to 
co mman d a genume if grudging respect An aura, real if 
somewhat shabby, still hangs about them even when 
mdigcnt or ilhtcratc , the reserves of credit of the ongmal 
Brahman medicme men were so immense that even after 
so many centimes they arc not exhausted The prestige 
of the Brahman to-day is not riiiwirnil»T- to that of the 
clergyman in a country such as England, and a spectacle 
somewhat analogous to Brahmanism would be presented 
if m England all sons and remote descendants of denes 
were entitled, without study without the need of seeking 
ordination, and \vithout pofomung any sacerdotal func 
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tions, to inherit the same regard ^ 

Because the Biahmans arc anachronistic it must not be 
thought that they have any the less deeply impressed them- 
selves on Indian social histor)\ Though some Brahman 
families have sunk very low, the caste tradition has been 
sufficient to prcscrs^c in others a zealous cultivation of the 
ancient literature and scholarship. Thus Brahmans have 
acted as the custodians of the national traditions and have 
kept alive ideas and ways of life which would otherwise 
have perished of old age ; and wathout them India would 
be more modern and less Hindu 

As extraordinary m many ways as the Brahmans are 
the untouchables who in the caste alphabet arc the omega 
to the Brahman alpha These classes arc usually termed 
outcasts but arc in fact the lowest castes in the social 
order In many pnmitivc societies and even in modern 
Japan certain classes of people, especially those following 
the more menial occupations, are regarded as unclean and 
are saddled with disabihtics, but India is umque m the 
high proportion of the population wluch it has condemned 
to degradation and tlie sweeping nature of the prohibitions 
which it imposes. The treatment of the untouchables has 
been severe, unreasonable, and hateful. It is true that its 
ngour has varied in different parts of the country, that 
only in the South has it taken its more extreme forms, and 
that since the weakemng of the caste structure which 
occurred with the Moslem invasions some injustices have 
been removed It is true also that throughout Indian 
history a number of untouchables have risen to positions 


* The great law-giver Manu declares that to accuse a Brahman of a 
crime is sinful even if the Brahman is m fact guilty Accordmg to him the 
only supreme duty of man in the present age of the umverse is to make gifts 
to Brahmans, and low-caste men may not become nch because such a 
spectacle would cause the Brahmans pam Brahmans may be revered but 
are seldom loved The popular feeling about them is shown by such old 
saymgs as the followmg “ There are three blood-suckers, the flea, the bug, 
and the Brahman ” , “ If you meet a snake and a Brahman, kill the 
Brahman ” Perhaps their survival is partly due to the fact that they did 
not form a church as they possessed no corporate organisation it was hard 
for the government or commumty to persecute them 
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of cmmcncc , that they have never been debarred fitim 
partiapating in and indeed have made a notable con 
tnbutiOD to, vernacular poetry, painting and muac , and 
that the blood-curdling threat* against them m the Hindu 
senptures have been rather expressions of dislike than 
regulations mtended to be enforced Nevertheless their 
ground- for complamt remains formidable In many parts 
of the country they have been demed the use of wells, 
roads, and temples , if their children attended school — 
which was seldom — they were often segregated from the 
children of higher castes they were demed access to 
vanous professions , m economic life then* powers of com 
petition were restneted There have been castes whose 
members were compelled to carry a broom with which to 
obhtcratc their footprints, lest the sight of these should 
pollute a Brahman , and the census of 1931 discovered a 
group so degraded that its members never ventured out 
by dayhght* 

The ongin of so strange a soaal system, like the ongm 
of caste itsclfi 13 controvcnoal but it may perhaps be con 
ncctcd with the successive conquests which India has 
undergone. The most plausible account takes the fol 
lowing Imes. It is assumed that the higher aspects of 
Hinduism were a creation of the vanons invading peoples 
rather than of the primitive tnbes whom they dispossessed 
(though subsequently the invadcn mcorporated much of 
the tnbal lore), but as the way of life of the dominant class 
Hinduism powerfully attracted the mdigenous peoples , 
these, however, were unequal to grasping its philosophical 
concepts and shrank from the high standaixis which it 
required m food taboos and ntual observance. Hmduiim 
did not entirely reject thar aspirations A cathohe and 
latitudinanan culture, m many respe cts not unlike the 
mcducval liatin church, it met the primitive tnbes half 
ivay and promised them crumbs from the Hmdu table 

’ Tb« dootpdon in RipUng'i JmfU Boot of the feeUngi of Btk>o and 
B ag he c fm for tbi BandarJog might bo taken u repreaenting the of 

tome Brahmans for 
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pro\nded tliat they never aspired to sit at the table itself. 
It permitted them to retain their godhngs but gave them a 
Hindu colour It allowed them to continue many of their 
customs revolting to Hindu orthodoxy, but at the price 
of being treated as castes of inferior standing or a sort of 
lay-brothers ; it dispensed them from stnct observance 
but at the pnce of social ostracism ^ 

With tlie institution of untouchability once established, 
tnbes and groups of the most varying character have been 
apt to find themselves caught witlun its category From 
time to time castes hitherto unblermshed have sunk to 
being untouchable ; while others have as unaccountably 
nsen firom degradation to a position of respect 

Not the least strange feature of tins strange Hindu 
civihsation was that the untouchables accepted their status 
with equanimity, and seem to have looked on their 
infenonty as a fact of nature to rebel against which was 
useless Some indeed avoided contact with Brahmans as 
carefully as Brahmans avoided them , they kept them- 
selves to themselves, preserving in their underworld a 
culture which, though Hindmsed, was distinct from and 
more ancient than Hmduism. As the Brahmans sustained 
the intellectual traditions of Hinduism, so were these 
people the custodians of the rites and behefs of the 
peasantry, which are of immemonal antiquity and which 
are probably derived from the primitive peasant civihsa- 
tion which once prevailed more or less umformly over 
vast stretches of Europe and Asia, from the Atlantic coast 
of Ireland to the shores of the Pacific 

Yet if there was no mass revolt there was an under- 
current of protest The untouchables, though mcluding 
m their heterogeneous mass many tribes defimtely back- 
ward, number also peoples which are highly gifted, 
especially in the various arts and m aptitude for rehgious 

^ It IS because of their disposition to worship anything and everything 
that the number of godhngs m India is believed to amount to 330 milhons 
Among these are the spirits of former European officials, now propitiated 
by offerings of beer, agars, and whisky It has been reported that even the 
Pnvy Council is worshipped by a caste successful m a case brought before it 
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life, and which except m education and opportunity are 
in no way inferior to the higher castes From their 
ranks have in the last thousand yean emerged a succession 
of rehgious leaders whose preachmg has combmed a 
vehement monothosm, a stress on mystical cxpcnence, a 
repudiation of Hindu scnpturcs, the championship of the 
vcmaciilar languages m place of Sanskrit, and an assault 
upon Brahmanism and the caste structure in general. 
Tliough exp ressed m terms of rchgion their preaching has 
been an attack on many of the essentials of Hindu soaety , 
It has been a movement protestant, mdividualist, egah 
tanam Only occasionally has it impinged on politics 
But like the popular rehgious movements of the later 
middle ages in Europe it is a surface swelling which 
reflects formidable and hidden forces deep within society, 
a reminder that even the most conservative and rigid 
soaal order is unstable and unsure. 


5 

We have studied the institutioiis of HOnduism. What 
of Its thought ? 

It is dangerous to generalise about the mtcUcctual 
aptitudes of a people, smee in every soaety there have 
been thinkers who bear almost none of the national 
characteristics Yet where a nation has built up a great 
corpus of philosophy and where there are discernible 
certain habits of min d which seem fixed and permanent, 
it IS imperative to acquamt oneself with at least their 
main outhnes No student of pohtics can fail to sec a 
connection between the history of Germany and its heady, 
passionate, and pedantic philosophy or between Engh^ 
empiricism and the easy going and practical nature of 
English government , and similarly Indian history is 
likely to bear the marks of certam peculiarities of Indian 
thought 

The impression of the Westerner when he first 
approaches Hindu philosophy is that Indian thinking is 
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imaginative rather than critical, and is more satisfied with 
speculations which stagger by their danng then by lesser 
hypotlieses which carry conviction by their aptness. It is 
impatient of littleness, and if the ideas which it evolves are 
unusually striking or unusually subtle it tends to give them 
a permanent place in the national mind irrespective of 
whether they bear a close relation to reality Tins is a 
natural tendency of the human mind but the result is less 
science than poetry. Scientific thought, strictly under- 
stood, consists of three processes. The first is to note the 
facts which require explanation, this being an act of 
observation ; the second, to devise theories to account for 
them, this being an act of imagination ; the third, to test 
whether the theones really explain the facts and whether 
no other theory has a superior claim, this being an act 
of criticism. It is perhaps not altogether unjust to say 
that Indian philosophers appear sometimes prone to 
imagine or dispense with the facts, and to prize theories 
less by their relevance than by their mtnnsic beauties 
To them the labonous collection of data never seemed 
quite worthy of the hberal human mtelligence, and was 
at best a tedious prelimmary to the real business of thought 
whose essence was the spinmng of super-subtle conjectures, 
and the refinement of all hitherto imagined concepts. In 
other words the method which the Indian thinker 
instmctively follows is the a pnon one. Thus Indian meta- 
physics, while it contains much of value, is a museum of 
the fantasies which in the course of centuries have floated 
through the minds of a gifted class of men each vying to 
outdo the others in briUiance of imagination.^ To say 
this is by no means to cast aspersions on India or to com- 
pare Its culture unfavourably with that of the other great 
civihsations, for it must be remembered that in all the 
many civihsations which have waxed and waned m the 
ten thousand years of human history only in Greece and 
in the modern Western world has a high value been set on 

* Maine “ Onental thought is elaborately inaccurate, it is supremely 
and dehberately careless of all precision m magnitude, number, and time ” 
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cjcactncss of thinking Moreover it is only feir to add that 
some of the chief concepts of Indian thought antiapated 
in a stnkmg way the dcscripDon of the physical world 
to-day accepted by Western science. 

It IS perhaps as a result of this grandiose and cosmo- 
logical tom of mmd that the interest of Indian thinkers 
in the behaviour of mere human bangs has been less 
active than m the west. Indian philosophers have not been 
humanists Absorbed m metaphysics they have dchber 
atcly dismtCTtfted themselves in worldly affairs and the 
conception of such Europeans as Bacon of a society com 
prehended, ordered, and transformed by the human reason 
has in the past left them cold, and only to-day has begun 
to inspire In dian min d. Ethics, history, and pohtical 
theory have been relatively little cultivated Those who 
m the centnnes before Western thought transformed the 
Indian mind have wntten on pobocs have not, like Plato, 
Hobbes or Hegel, raised the theoretical questions of the 
justification of the state, or like Rousseau or Man proposed 
drastic changes m the ordermg of soaety They tvere for 
the most part practical men whose books were mtended as 
practical gmdes to the conduct of prmccs, rather as 
Macchiavdh s Pnnee was prepared as a handbook for 
the Itaban despot Thus thar wntmgs, while to some 
extent influencing govemraents m their behaviour, have 
never set m motion the masses and one of the pccubantics 
of Indian history has been the small extent to which it 
has been affect^ by the polibcal prophet or by the 
pobtical documents such as m the West on so many occa 
nons have shaken the foundations of society 

Rich and ■vaned as has been the pattern of Indian 
speculation a number of motives have tended constantly 
to recur These arc the basic stuff of Indian thought, part 
and parcel of the In dian character They arc the fixed 
landmarks m an otherwise changmg landscape. 

Of these one of the most anaent is the conception of 
ehxmsa or non violence. Though Indian history has been 
as sanguinary as any m Asia, though many Indian peoples 
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tradilionallv regard war as the business of their caste, and 
though Its epic poctr)' is full of battles, Hinduism to its 
glor)' has throughout maintained a strong strain of 
pacifism. From earliest times there have been sects which 
shrank from all forms of violence. The Jams indeed 
carried their principles so far that they refused to cultivate 
the soil lest they might m ploughing destroy the lift: of the 
earthworms, and even to-day condemn, at least m theory, 
measures to extenmnate such pests as malarial mosquitoes. 
Though this aversion from taking life is thus apt to take 
fantastic forms, yet it rises from an instinct essentially 
chnhscd, and is perhaps the projection into our own age 
of an element of the civilisation of the future And among 
the Hindus the cult of non-\aolcncc has certainly not meant 
pusillammity or resignation Hindus have not sat down 
patiently under oppression, but by observation of human 
nature* have discovered that resistance by non-violent 
means is m many eases as effective as the use of force In 
the earliest Hindu texts there is recorded the custom known 
as “ sitting dharma ” by which an aggrieved person takes 
up his position on the doorstep of his wrongdoer, starving 
himself until the offender is touched or shamed into re- 
dress. Vexatious, unhealthy, and slightly effeminate as 
this method appears to the average Westerner, it has been 
proved m certain (but by no means all) circumstances to 
give surprisingly successful results 

Another mode of thought and action which has 
repeatedly mamfested itself m Indian history is the cult 
of simplicity and the cult of asceticism The second is 
perhaps the same as the first, but earned to extremes. 
Hindus still to-day are apt to show a passion for the 
simple — for simple clothes, simple houses, for the old 
ways, for life untroubled by elaborate organisation When 
this exceeds a certain degree of austenty it takes the form 
of rehgious mendicancy and absolute renunciation of the 
world. Such a cult of sacnfice is not umque to India, and 
even the wildest extravagances in that country can be 
paralleled m mediaeval Europe , but m India it persisted 
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over a far longer pcnod Aa ux the middle ages m Eoropc, 
veneration of the ascetic is combmed with a hankering 
for the extreme forms of pomp , the Indian mood osoUates 
pcrpetnally between the two and not a few punccs and 
ministcn have ended their hves, volontanly, m sackcloth 
and ashes 

With asceticism is linked the other worldhness tradi 
tional m India the almost excessive preoccupation with 
the spiritual life, and the quest for mental tranquillity 
which throughout history ha* been the prune motive of 
Hmdu mtellectual hfc 

Of special force m the Indian mind has been the behef 
m mneamation This is much more than a reasoned hope 
or a confident conjecture , it amounts with the great 
majonty of Hmdus to certainty and contrasts stnkmgly 
with the Christian attitude. Christians of the present age 
brought up in Western countnes have usually a vaguely 
defined faith m personal sutvtvbI but are liable to doub^ 
and in the words of Dr Johnson could wish for more 
convincing proof To the Hindn on the other hand — 
to the farmer, artisan, and bosmess man as much as to the 
pandit — the feicts of the spiritual life arc more certam 
a* they arc also more mtcrestmg, than those of the material 
world That the spint migrates from body to body — 
that the soul of our grandam may haply inhabit a bird — 
that this process endures finm age to age ending after 
many aeons in blissful absorption mto the general soul of 
the umverse — these arc axioms accepted as soon as 
propounded, so certain that they can bear the weight of 
all the superstructure of Hmdu metaphysics 

In this system of behc6 an esscnti^ element is the 
cunous concgjtion of Karma To define it m terms of 
Western thought is not easy, Karma being sometimes 
conceived as something almost physical It appears to be 
the essence of all the past dee^ of a single personahty, 
the clouds of glory or ignommy which the spirit trails fitxm 
all its previous existences , it is detenmned by all the past 
of the soul and itself determmes its future , and according 
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to Its Kaima so is the soul’s next incarnation The man 
who behaves like a dog %m 11 be reincarnated as a dog , 
the Brahman who neglects his duty is born again as an 
untouchable ; while to the untouchable who patiently 
accepts his lot there opens out the happy possibility of 
rebirth as a Brahman. The belief in reincarnation com- 
bined ^^^[th the belief in Karma seem to have made the 
Hindu indifferent to the concept of human equality. And 
indeed, given his premises, it is quite logical that he should 
be If every soul is to experience an infinity of lives, and 
if degradation in any one life is the result of sin in another, 
then for a man to rebel against liis station is senseless or 
impious 

These are what may be termed the subordinate con- 
cepts of Hindu philosophy. The master concept, the one 
in whose light all others must be reviewed, is that of 
illusion Having erected the most intricate metaphysics 
known to man, having mapped in precise terms all the 
mysteries of creation, tlie Hindu concludes that, in the last 
analysis, all is illusion, including his own personahty, his 
reason, and his system of philosophy Sankara, the 
greatest of Hindu philosophers, said in a vivid phrase that 
as certain doings of pnnees who have no desires left 
unfulfilled seem to refer to no purpose but to proceed from 
‘ mere sportfiilness ’, so is the umverse the sport of the 
deity — without purpose and without reahty. This sense 
of illusion has for generations haunted the Hindu mind, 
and to suppose that it has been of sigmficance merely in 
academic thought is a great nustake In India philo- 
sophy was pursued with more fervour than in the West, 
was taken as the basis of action, and thus deeply influenced 
human conduct. Nobody who to the inmost of his being 
IS convinced of the unreahty of his surroundings acts in 
qmte the same way as those who take the universe at its 
face value It is of course possible to exaggerate the 
extent to which metaphysical speculation even in India is 
reflected in practical affairs ; yet no student of Indian 
history can fail to notice its constant intrusion into the 
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picture, and the way m which it baa permeated the world 
of action 

All these concepts arc of very anaent ongm They can 
be traced in the earhest philosophical htcrature. And it 
must be added that m more recent centuries the Indian 
mind has added httle that is new to its anaent systems 
Its most strenuous mtellcctual exertions belong to the 
penod of world history which saw also the development 
of the Hellcmc and Confiician systems of philosophy, and 
though Indian thought contmued to be very fertile until 
well on m the Christian era it seems that the philosopher 
Sankara was the last of the metaphysical giants His date 
IS uncertam but is probably not later than the aghth 
century Thenceforward Indian avihsation underwent 
a change and the Indian rmnd, though prcservmg its 
unworldly bent, found satisfaction increasingly m devo- 
tional and less and less m speculative exerase. It was 
mdeed a change not altogether unlike that which took 
place m Europe when the metaphysical mtcrests of the 
Ncoplatonists gave way to the practice of the rchgious 
life of mcdiicval times But m India there has been no 
subsequent mtellcctual renaissance or AufklSnm^ 

6 

Hinduism is a avihsation which, though it mcluded 
much mjostice and oppression, and though m many ways 
It stunted and repressed human fi-ccdom, was nevertheless, 
at least imtil the most recent period, freely accepted by 
nearly all those brought up under its influence. Hinduism 
satisfied them covered the nimd with a sort of blanket, 
and left httle desire for revolt. Though there were count 
less movements for reform there was seldom mdignant 
repudiation, and this was perhaps because there was no 
orthodoxy It is hard to quarrel with the colour of a 
chameleon , Hmdmsm was the nun total of the ideas, 
often contradictory, the manners, and the instituQons of 
the commumty It was the sea in which all Hmdos swam. 
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the air which they all breathed, \vhatcvcr the caste to 
winch they might belong Though Brahmans and 
untouchables held ideas which were poles apart, though 
their way of life was altogether dissimilar, though they 
avoided contact ^vlth one anothci , and though the Brah- 
man thought of the untouchable as a kind of leper, yet 
each recognised the other as a Hindu, each felt himself to 
belong to a system, and each was more or less satisfied 
with Ins place As the national culture was for China 
so was Hinduism for Hindu India — something which 
moulded the life of the people, and to rebel against which 
was almost the same as to repine at the natural world, at 
the sun, moon, stars, and the other facts of nature 

This serene unanimity was disturbed by the irruption 
of alien ideas and an alien creed. This was Islam 
Begmmng in tlie eleventh century and following the 
lustonc North-Western route, Moslem invasion and 
Moslem proselytism pressed steadily on India. In the 
thirteenth century a Moslem Empire stretched across all 
the northern part of the country In the first half of the 
sixteenth century there was established the Moghul 
Empire, the heyday of the Moslem power , and though 
mth the fall of that regime the pohtical ascendancy of the 
Moslems was terminated, their place in Indian civdisation 
was by that time firmly fixed 

The Islamic conquest wels responsible for the one set 
of major changes which occurred in the social and cultural 
pattern of India between the foundation of the earhest 
empire in the fourth century b g and the coming of the 
British But no more remarkable demonstration exists of 
the strength of Hmdusim than the resistance which it 
made to the Moslem flood Persia, with one of the most 
ancient and respectable rehgions of the world, Syria, 
Egypt, North Africa, Tmkestan, Java, all fell before Islam 
and the overwhelimng proportion of their populations 
became Moslem ; but India though conquered preserved 
Its culture, and the proportion of Moslems to Hindus has 
never been higher than one to three Islam has been hke 
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a steady deluge descending on the delicate and mtneate 
stfucturc of Hindu life, and m course of time the down 
pour has washed away some of its outworks and obhtcratcd 
some of its subtleties , but Hinduism remained funda 
mentally mtact 

If India was thus fortunate m saving Hinduism from 
destruction, it has m the problem of accommodating 
Hmdmsm and Islam aide by aide laced ever smcc such 
questions as have tormented few countries By a peculiar 
misfortune Tdam^ like Hinduism, was less a region than 
an entire avilisation , and two ways of life more anti 
pathetic it would have been hard to concave. Indeed 
had it been attempted deliberately to frame a culture 
pomt by pomt the opposite of Hinduism no better results 
could have been achieved than the system of Muhammed. 
In theological ideas, m l^al conceptions, m philosophy of 
life, m the family organisation, in food, sooal customs, 
language, even in clothes, Hindus and Moslems foimd 
themselves opposed Breathing from infan cy the axioms 
of caste, Hindus accepted human incquahty as a per 
manent and inexpugnable fact , Tdam was a levelling 
religion with a passion for cquahty by which even its 
monarchs were periodically bumbled Hmdmsm, if m 
its purest form nathcr idolatrous nor polytheist, permitted 
among its rank and file the crudest forms of worship , 
Islam has always bed iconoclast In spite of the worldly 
display of India, Hinduism honoured the ascetic and was 
awed by the other woridly , Islam, m spite of its pimtan 
sects, was a voluptuous rcligiom TTie emotional impulse 
of Hmdmsm was the quest for tranquilhty , of Islam (m 
spite of Kismit) the lust for action. Hinduism was subtle, 
elaborate, luxuriant , Islam plam and unadorned 

That the two cultures mtcracted and modified one 
another goes without saying For example, where Islam 
flourished the caste system weakened , and imdcr Hmdu 
influence I s l a m lost something of its aspenty In the 
centuncs when Turks, Afghans, and Moghuls dominated 
North India the upper classes of both commimitia came 
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closer together, and from their fraternisation emerged for 
a brief penod what may be termed the Urdu culture, a 
cmhsation of the court circles which was a genuine blend 
of the best in the life of both peoples and by means of 
which It appeared that they might be reconciled. Among 
the masses the contact was even closer, since the great 
bulk of the Moslems of the lower class were converts from 
the depressed castes of Hindus, and these at least in part 
retained caste observance, conserved sometlung of the 
Hindu ntuahsm which m theory was so abhorrent to their 
new faith, and refused to be turned from the age-old 
superstitions of their race. Hindus on the other side 
adopted Moslem saints as their deities, in some cases per- 
mitted Moslems to worslup according to Islamic practice 
in Hindu temples, and in others participated in Moslem 
festivals , and to the detnment of their intellectual life 
adopted the Moslem custom of purdah But the rapproche- 
ment never amounted to fusion. The commumties were 
too unlike to be fitted together On both sides there 
remained sohd blocs of the orthodox — ultra-montane, 
umnfluenced, intransigent, and capable of developing 
within themselves fierce proselytising movements m favour 
of a return to the strictest exclusiveness '‘■ 

Bitter though the communal feehng would have been 
in any circumstances, it was exacerbated by the caste 
system, which of all the mstitutions of Hinduism was the 
one most fatal m consequences If caste made it difficult 
for Hindus to associate freely with one another, still more 
did it set a partition between them and non-Hindu 
peoples , and if caste gave the Hindus the strength to 

^ There was a rather striking parallel in the history of the Ottoman 
Empire At one time Chnstiamty had a strong influence on Ottoman cul- 
ture For example, m the seventeenth century a religious movement known 
as the Bektashi movement was very popular with the jamssaries This was 
strongly influenced by Christiamty and has been described as Sufistic Chris- 
tiamty At this tune Moslems and Christians often revered and made 
pilgrimages to the same holy places — just as do Moslems and Hmdus m 
India But later m the Ottoman Empire there was a reversion to stnet 
orthodoxy, and with this the gulf between Moslems and Christians widened, 
as it widens to-day between Moslems and Hmdus 
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withstand the Moslem mvanon, it was caste also which 
made the subsequent relatioiis of the communities so 
Humfl] and 80 hostile. Because of caste the Hmdus were 
unapproachable and unaccommodating , mstmctivcly 
applying caste categories, they saw the entire Moslem 
commumty as a caste subordmatc, unclean and imtouch 
able. Thus for centunes India presented the paradoxical 
sight of an Islamic governing class, with pohtical power 
almost absolute, ruling over sul^ccta who, though entirely 
m the hands of their masters, regarded them as unclean, 
despised them, and thought it as a sm against heaven to 
be sulhed by their touch. 


7 

What conclusions do we draw from this survey ? Bncf 
and sketchy as it is, certain &cts stand out The social 
organisation of India has been more complex than the 
pohtical The orgamsation was of a type which did not 
fkcihtatc but rather increased the di£ 5 <^tiea of pobQcal 
organisation The thought of the country has been turned 
away fiiom pohtical matters And the divisions withm 
soaety were deep and wide. 

Caste, communalism, and the absorption of the mdi 
vidual m the afikirs of his family — the last a feature of 
all Asiatic society — have for centuries m India separated 
men from one another, divided them into rival groups, 
and prevented than fitim acquiring that knowledge of and 
trust m one another which is the lubneant of pohtical 
life Owing to its divisions Indian society could be 
regarded less as an orgamc unit than as a number of 
groups linked almost mechamcally togetha It lacked 
cohesion 

Groups of this land could not but be a weakness m the 
state. They mcrcascdthcdifficultyofmamtainingpohtical 
unity, and deadened the sense of the common go^ , each 
set Its own wd^rc above the welfare of the state. Such 
groups are of a totally different kmd from the associations 
which m Western society have acted as a healthy counta 
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weight to government. For the groups pecuhar to India 
— caste and the rehgious community — were groups whose 
mterests were focussed on themselves ; they had no pro- 
gramme for society as a whole. 

India was certainly not unique in tlie division of its 
society into particulanst elements AU human society 
tends to be so divided ; and in the past when government 
was a simpler business than at present it was possible 
to accommodate ■within the state a number of semi- 
independent corporations. Even in the West it is only m 
recent years that forces have begun to work -with great 
pressure for the breaking do'wn of divisions and the weldmg 
of the people into a umty Moreover, a variety and rich- 
ness in social orgamsation is by no means to be deplored. 
The pecuhanty of India was that the divisions were 
deeper, more bitter, and more absolute than m most other 
countries , the groups were more egocentric, less aware 
of one another, less 'wilhng to co-operate for the common 
welfare ; the need was less acutely felt for a central 
power which should transcend all factional differences ; 
and the sense of afiinity which binds and knits sections 
and which is the very stuff of a umfied soaety existed, if 
It existed at all, only in the most rudimentary and primi- 
tive form 


E 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE REMAKING OF THE POLITIGAL 
PATTERN 


In the first chapter it has been desenbed how in the 
eighteenth century India passed through one of its recur 
rent penods of political confusion The Moghul Empire 
had fallen , central authonty lapsed , a shocking anarchy 
spread through the country Such a state of affiurs was 
as we have seen, by no means nnv in Indian history and 
according to past cxpencncc would sooner or later have 
been terminated by the emergence of a power able to 
re>establijh at least the semblance of impenal rule. 
Indeed there were signs that the extraordinary and war 
Uke Hindu people of central India, the Marathas, were 
on their way to fulfilling the traditional role , and thus 
impenal sovereignty would have passed back again from 
the Moslems to the Hindus But events took another 
course The empire was restored not by a local power 
but, as had more than once before happened m Indian 
history by a people from outside. These were the Bntish , 
and thus began that strange association between countnes 
so dissimilar, so remote from one another m history and 
traditions — an assoaatioa which has brought to each 
profound changes in its internal and mtcmational situa 
bon, and which to-day, though changing in character, 
is, It may be hoped by no means ending but rather be- 
ginning a new phase pr^oant with even more firmtful 
consequences tbnn m the past. 

The story of the British conquest has been often told 
Let us trace what happened When owmg to its internal 
decay the Moghul Empire collapsed, there were, scattered 
in the coastal areas, a number of it tuqH communiUcs of 
ss 
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foreign traders, French, Dutch, and Enghsh These with 
the spread of disorder were compelled to turn their 
counting-houses into forts, and insensibly they became a 
pohtical power Then as the result of the pohtics of 
Europe so many thousands of miles away they found 
themselves at war with one another In the prosecution 
of hostilities they enhsted the support of the neighbouring 
princes who had set up their thrones on the rmns of the 
Moghul Empire In such conflicts the British after varymg 
fortunes proved victorious , and their success, though few 
reahsed it at the time, had wider consequences than the 
mere ehmmation of their commercial rivals For as a 
result of these petty wars the British found themselves 
inextricably caught up m the world of Indian politics. 
Within a generation they had become the paramount 
power and to aU mtents and purposes sat m the seat of 
the Moghuls 

The explanation of this remarkable revolution by 
which a mere trading company was turned into the greatest 
impenal power since the Spamsh conqmstadores is really 
qmte simple Its history though dramatic is not umque 
More than one great empire m history has come into being 
not because its constructors planned so great an enter- 
prise but because, having once created order m a small 
comer of the world, they were led on by the need of pro- 
tecting their handiwork to the creation of order in all their 
frontiers In domg so they have felt themselves under the 
compulsion of events and followed with reluctance the 
path along which they nevertheless found themselves im- 
pelled, and while aU the time expanding they have been 
genuinely apprehensive at the commitments which they 
were undertaking. Indeed the apologetic and expostu- 
latory empire-bmlder is one of the stock characters of 
the iromc drama which is world history , the subduer of 
continents is less often a resolute hero than an umvillmg 
victim who has got caught m the bog Such it seems was 
the true state of the East India Company. The triumph 
of the Company was the result of no organised intention 
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of the Bntish Government or people It was not even 
sought by the Company itself The governing facts were 
the search by the Company for a stable frontier to its 
dommions, the lack of any strong national feeling in India, 
and the supenonty m political organisation of the Com 
pany over all the native pnncipalities * Once the 
Company had started on its pohtical career it grew and 
swelled and became sovereign in India because it nowhere 
met any opposition any effective check-* Bacon observed 
of the Roman Empire Rome did not grow upon the 
world , the world grew upon the Romans In the same 
way it may be said that India swallowed the Company 
rather than that the Company swallowed India 

It was for these reasons that Professor Seeley, one of 
the surprisingly neglected hutonans of the oinctccnth 
century, suggested that to speak of a Bntuh conquest of 
India was to misunderstand ab tmtio the foundation of the 
Bntish Raj Conquest, according to him, imphed an 
aggressive action by one nation against another but m 
India in the eighteenth century there was no muted nation 
to be subdued And the Company was not the Bntish 
nation- Rather it was itself an Indian power It used 
Indian officials , a French traveller at the beginning of 
the mneteenth century covered five hundred miles in 
Bengal without seeing a single European administrator 
It fought Its battles chiefly with Indian troops These felt 
no dishonour m scrvmg it The native pnncd did not 
scruple to ally themselves with it Though it enexjuntered 
organised resistance from the Marathas and from other 
Indian states, these do not smn to have felt themselves 

* The ropeiionty fai ocgtnbatioa ww of much gre*tcr accoctnt than tbo 
nwe tefJintnd luperiarity in w eapuni of war He annia of tte main 
Indian powen were eqnipped with artaiery imported &tnn Europe, and 
were ofia trained by Eunpeao officer*. 

M i lco t m ** 'He tnitb b that from the day on winch the Company** 
troop* manied one mile from their fretono, the fraaraje of thor tai i torie * 
and their annia became a priadjdetrf'»elf-pracrvatlon“ Thu was written 
eariy in the nineteatth aaitnry Tbe Gompmiy had to for •etf- 

defence and it foond it easy to expand because oftbeweahnea of hsadgh> 
bouia. 
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m the peculiarly hiatoncal feme, for the pregnancy of event! 
a what gives them rant We shall be prepared to place 
It wrnnng the tranjccndcat event! of the world, those event! 
which rue ai high above the average of civilised history as an 
onental conquest falls below it. 

It IS the study of this transcendent event and not a 
description of a somewhat equivocal triumph of British 
arms which is the theme of this chapter 


2 

There £irc many facts about the Bntish Raj upon which 
it would be mtercstmg to dwell There is for example the 
study of the mind of the administrators who built up the 
pohbcal system.* There is the study of the relation m 
that system between English and Indians Though the 
numb^ of Bntish offiaals m the Government of India 
was almost unbchcvably mall (never it seems above two 
thousand) these until recent times monopolised most of 
the highest pontions in the admimstration But in the 
last two or three decades Indians have to an increasing 
extent held all the higher administrative ofBces, mduding 
membership of the Viceroy’s Council , and there has at 
last come about that state of afiairs the absence of which 
m their time >vas deplored by Bryce and Lord Cromer, 
the fusion of Bntish and Indians m the impcnal service, 
m the same way as Italians Greeks Bntons Spaniards, 
and Gauls were fused in the service of anaent Rome. 

To trace m closer detail such likcncssca and contrasts 
between the Roman Empire and the Bntish Empire m 
India would mdeed be full of instruction To more than 
one visitor to India it has seemed that he was touching a 
pohtical structure made of essentially the same stuff as 
anaent Rome and inadcntally fiom a study of the daily 

Special prr£t wuuld be fotiiid In b itodj rf the carctii of Wuren 
Hflf t lni p, Munro, Ophimtone, M»fcofa, aud the Lawrence*. Amonf 
eminent men who at one time with the entering the KTvico 

of the Compajiy are Bhmarcl: and SbcDcy It li intereitiog to ipeeulatc OQ 
what might hare b e en their careen. 
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problems of the British magistrate a new and vivid light 
has been thrown on the minds and duties of procurators 
and proconsuls The same kind of fascination which over- 
came Gibbon and countless others m contemplating the 
fabric of the Roman Empire has often fastened upon those 
who have allowed themselves to dwell upon the grandiose 
achievement of the estabhshment of a common system of 
law and pubhc order over the vast Indian sub-continent. 

It would be timely to weigh up the pros and cons of 
that feature of Bntish pohcy in which it has most nearly 
resembled that of Rome — the caution and conservatism 
m deahng with matters of rehgion and custom. Still more 
profitable would it be to examine the causes of that 
feature of the Bntish record which most sharply dis- 
tinguishes it from the record of Rome This is the British 
racial aloofness and the racial estrangement between the 
dominant power and its subjects There has never grown 
up between Enghshmen and Indians the commumty of 
hfe which was the pnceless possession of the mhabitants of 
the Roman world Why the British, who m their record 
of Empire have succeeded in so much, have here failed so 
lamentably it is hard to say. The matter needs much 
study Perhaps an enquiry would be aided if on one side 
there were set a pen portrait of the Indian as he has 
appeared to the British m India, on the other a portrait 
of the Enghshman as he appears to the Indian. From the 
distortions and caricature which each would find in the 
picture drawn by the other he would learn caution in his 
own judgments ^ 

It would be important to notice that m spite of such 
personal misunderstandings the rule of Great Britain was 
never until recent times unpopular The Mutiny Wcis a 

* Many Indians sincerely believe that the average Englishman by nature 
IS graspmg m money matters, given to sexual excess, and still more to gluttony 
and dnnkmg, and is generally insensitive to thmgs of the spirit The idie 
fixe of one people about another is an important factor m politics With the 
Indian portrait of the Bntish it is mterestmg to compare the Chmese The 
popular mmd of China has formed an equally uncomplimentary picture of 
Enghshmen, and beheves that they all possess bnght red hair, ■watery blue 
eyes, and are bibulous and irascible 
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military revolt, not a movement of the people. Thii3 the 
Bntiflh Government rested upon consent to at least as 
great an extent as any Asiatic rule 

Especially illuminating would be a study of the actual 
ways m which British influence has been brought to bear 
on TnHia We should notice how different were the 
influences emitted by the patncian rural country of the 
eighteenth century from those by the mdustnal demo- 
cracy of to-day We should try to disentangle the thousand 
mvisiblc almost gossamer, grapples which England has 
thrown over Indian life Especially we should bear in 
rmnH that the consequences brought about by deliberate 
governmental action are only a part of the consequences 
of the British connection, and that no less important have 
been the influence of missionaries of the non-official 
Bntish community reaident m India (small m numbers 
though this has always been), of the ideas pobtical and 
philosophical, current m Bntish soaety and propagated 
as a result m India, and of the economic forces which were 
generated by the poUacal umon of the two countnes and 
which operated so powerfully to change the structure of 
Indian soaety Similarly we should seek to notice what 
have been the influences by India upon Great Bntain, 
finm the tune when the wealth of the nabobs threatened 
the nun ofWestminster * down to the present time when our 
democracy seeks to transform empire mto commonwealth. 

Another subject which might well draw our attention 
11 the iromcal contrast between the august pobtical struc 
turc of the Bntish Raj and the culture which it sheltered 
and ^ve might recollect with what uniformity those who 
have made flying visits to the country have recorded certam 
observations The outward shoddiness of Bnbsh India 
has been their constant theme. A railway service which 
if comfortable appeared the shabbiest in Asia , accom 
modation which recalled the remark of one of the Mutiny 
journalists that at an Indian hotel there could be obtamed 

Maculcy described tbe naboln as a croM Mooileur Jourdain 

aod Richard IIL 
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a bedstead, a bottle of soda-water, and everything brouglit 
in one’s luggage , European houses apparently designed 
to pre% ent the cncr\ ation of the ruling race ; Indian houses 
which were the \asiblc sign of a philosophy which regarded 
all vorldly comfort as a snare and a delusion — these were 
the stock in trade of the commentators Nor did they fail 
to find amusement in the manners of the ruling race The 
Euiopcan society in India was one which enjoyed many 
of the privileges and displayed some of the virtues of an 
aristocracy but which was deficient in its graces The 
typical figures were the employee of a mercantile company 
and the army officer “ Indian Society ”, said Lord 
Br>'cc, wTiting at the beginning of the century, “ smells of 
gunpow'der ” Except among the officials of the Indian 
Ci\nl Sennee, a handful of the European population, the 
standard of education was not strikingly high ; and even 
the civil sen^ants \vcrc often content to let their curiosity 
repose It is true that scattered through the services — 
perhaps in a higlicr proportion than in any other similar 
bureaucracy — there were personalities distinguished for 
unusual ability, scholarship, or eccentricity. Especially 
during tlie middle of the nineteenth century there had 
been a succession of unusually gifted men who produced 
a remarkable corpus of works on India, historical, descrip- 
tive, and anthropological , but this race dwindled with 
the years In the small town, the typical centre of Anglo- 
Indian civihsation, society has been limited to the collector, 
the judge, and the surgeon, whose famihes were bored 
and irritated with each other and who in conversation had 
long since exhausted every subject of mutual interest 
except speculation upon service transfers and promotions 
The stir of Europe and of the outer world was too distant 
and too vaguely apprehended to rouse more than occasional 
comment , and the civil servant who retired to England 
became proverbial as bringing with him the ideas of the 
previous generation.^ 

^ Writing about a hundred years ago, Miss Eden, sister of the Viceroy, 
t Lord Auckland, describes as follows an up-country staUon ‘‘ The whole 
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India and Democracy 

All these are attractive subjects for study and reflection. 
Bat m this chapter they do not concern us here the theme 
IS limited to the change* which under the British Raj have 
HiVi»n place m the political structure of the country 


3 

The bare facts of the pohtical history of the Bntish Raj 
ca p be briefly stated From the middle of the eighteenth 
century until the middle of the nineteenth, British power 
m India was constantly expanding The first half of the 
nineteenth century saw a great experimental activity in 
devismg the administrative machinery In 1857 occurred 
the Mutmy causing an estrangement ofBntish and Indians 
which was to have deplorable consequences Immediately 
afterwards the government was transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown The next two or three 
decades were r^trvely uneventful , some claim to detect 
m this period the signs of an ossificabon of the nigime. 
In the eighties began m earnest the Indian nationalist 
movement, the result of the spread to India of the nation 
ahst ideas which had been bom m Europe and which later 
swept the whole world In response to this movement 
Great Bntam from i8ga onwards has sought to fashion in 

coocopco nri ttioffiTebungtlow There are three mamed reddaiti oo® 
lady hu bad iplrUi aod the ha« neTcr been acen anotber has weak eye* 
and wean a large abade about tbe aizB of a ccanmcoi Terandab and tlia 
other ha* bad health artfl ha* h«d her ihaved, llie Doctor and mr 
Jrioid make up tbe rat of the aockty He goe* erery mondns to bear ca*e* 
between natirt* about strip* of or a fisw r upee* — that laiti till fiw J 
then he ride* about an jnti g Vi rmtC acren dme* read* a 

book or n a gari D T wfaen be can find ooe then go^ to bed. AUrelfbfc 
with th^ thennometer at several hundred I " In the comae of tbe rebicquart 
cauu ry tbe European sodety ^fled to latrease in Itvelipess- Ifanythh^it 
bec ame more fotrntl, lizice tbe BHtob adopted TTK-wig tbenudve* a ca*tc 
lystem. The o fHtJ al dwelt m a gilded ^ictto into which the tear her and the 
nriarioDary ao mere pre m med to intrude than did the untoochabie into the 
bouse of the BfaJunan. The order of p r w » »A-T>i-.. settled nicely tbe *tatn* 

every re ilde n t , and the tr a t el liag visitor whose wa* uriDOwn and 
who did not know hb place coold not but fed hniaelf a foreign body db- 

turhtoi tbe smooth worldly cf tbe sodal niadune. 
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India the basis for parliamentary self-government. 

Such have been the prmeipal events But a chrono- 
logical survey is not the best means of studying the 1 evolu- 
tion in Indian political life. A better way is to take our 
stand at the present day at the end of the long transi- 
tion, and to seek to discern how modern India has 
come to differ from the India described in the previous 
chapters. 

At first sight we find fewer changes than we might have 
expected In the administration we arc surprised indeed 
at how much of the old system is still rccogmsable in the 
new The reason for this continuity is, however, not far 
to seek The East India Company, when it took over the 
administration of the territories which fell before its arms, 
had conceived its mam interest to be the maintenance in 
the simplest manner possible of the peace and sccunty 
which best promoted trade To this end it sought to 
govern by means of the political maclunery wluch it found 
to hand, rcpainng it where it was in decay, improving 
It where minor changes would clearly bring increased 
efficiency, ehminatmg such of the apparatus as grated 
upon humamtanan sentiment, but innovating only where 
a pressing need demanded a pressing solution These 
traditions persisted even after the transfer of government 
to the Crown Thus the British Raj continued, at least 
dunng the mneteenth century, to rest on the same pillars 
as Its predecessors, on the fiscal system, the army, and the 
mteUigence corps The fiscal arrangements until quite 
recent times have been those of the Moghuls reformed and 
elaborated, many times more efficient but developed from 
a pattern which was Indian rather than English. A 
certain pomp maintained by the Bntish viceroy and 
governors is Indian in ongin so also is the admirable 
custom by which distnct officers are aecessible to the 
meanest subject and appear in person to receive petitions 
and hear complaints . so also the less adimrable feature 
of the umty of the executive and the subordinate branches 
of the judiciary It is true that as we look closer we 
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notice that the machine of government has acquired new 
parts, that it works with an efficiency it never attamed m 
the carher empires, that its officers obey standards hitherto 
undreamed of m Indian pubhc life, that it is used for new 
and often beneficent purposes, that if it was designed for 
a tyranny the spirit behind it has changed radically 
Yet the “apparatus of administration is even to-day strongly 
reminiscent of the Indian past. 

This IS the substance m Seeley s remarks when he 
described the Government of India as one which is 
utterly un English, which is bureaucratic which rests 
mainl y on military force, which raises its revenue not m 
the European fashion but by tnVing the place of a universal 
landlord, nnd m a hundred other ways departs from the 
traditioni of England 

All th is is true but the impression of continuity with 
India 8 past lasts only as long as wc dwell on one par 
ticuiar aspect of government When wc take a more 
comprehensive view what strikes us more than the con 
tinmty is the breach. There have been three events of 
profoimd consequence. India has achieved pohtical unity 
There has been established the rule of law And side by 
side with the antique organs of administrations there have 
grown up new organs whose provenance is the Anglo- 
Saxon world, and whose spint is the antithesis of all 
that Indian government has signified throughout history 
these are representative institutions 

How novel is pohtical umty in India is not always 
remembered A cultural umty, m spite of the difierences 
of language, race, and customs m different localities, there 
had cert ainl y been for many centuries, at least among the 
Hmdu population , a unity doscr for example than the 
rather vague kmd which can be detected m contemporary 
Europe. Wherever Hmduism flounshed. Brahmans and 
cows were sacred and the caste system prevailed But 
fxihtically the usual fate of India^ as wc saw in Chapter 
One, ^vas to be divided into parochial states , and even 
the Moghuls umted only a part of the country In con 
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trast the British Raj welded the sub-contment into a single 
political entity.' From the Himalayas to Gape Comorin 
It was united in a common allegiance In the English 
language it was provided for tlic first time in history with 
a common political speech And political unity was 
reinforced by an increasing unification of economic life. 
Thus as far as the mechanical structure of politics is 
concerned the Indian peoples were given the oppor- 
tumty of becoming at last a united nation — though 
whether a sufficient time has yet elapsed for advantage 
of tliis opportumty to be effectively taken it is too early 
to say. 

With pohtical unity has come a deeper internal calm 
than has ever been knoivn before Never before has India 
for so long a time been virtually free from bandits or have 
commumcations been so free and unimpeded To travel, 
as has been possible for nearly a century, from Ceylon to 
Peshawar without danger, mthout escort, and without 
paymg internal tolls, is a thing new in Indian history It 
is the realisation of the dream of the early political philo- 
sophers who looked for a chaktavariin who should estabhsh 
a ‘ king’s peace ’ throughout Aryavarta 

The next major change is that the administration has 
come to be governed by the pnnciple known compre- 
hensively as the ‘ rule of law Anstotle described the 
rule of law as the rule of reason unaffected by desire “ He 
who bids the law rule ”, he wrote, “ may be deemed to 
bid God and reason alone rule, but he who bids a man rule 
adds an element of the beast . . The rule of law is 
preferable to that of any mdividual. . . There may be 
cases where the law seems unable to determine, but in 
such cases can a man ? ” The rule of law provides that 
the actions of government should be determined not by 
capnee but by the law of the land, administered in the 
pubhc courts by judges independent of the executive. If 

* It IS true that the Indian States do not form part of the Empire But 
neither have they retamed their sovereign independence See Chapter 
Seven 
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this pnnaple was not tminown to Indian philosophy it 
had previously been foreign to Indian pohtical practice. 
But to-day it dominates all pubbe affairs , * and how 
great is the revolution that has been thus effected becomes 
clear when it is recalled that previously the mam charac 
tenstic of Indian pohtical organisation had been the 
unbridled exercise of power 

A change of a cognate kmd was the mtroduction of the 
concept that as the pattern of society was based on law 
so It could be changed by a change m law The import 
ance of this it is not easy for a Westerner of the twentieth 
century to grasp smee it is always difficult to realise that 
ideas which seem to-day to be commonplaces may at 
other times not have caosted It seems that the tradi 
tional conception of law m India was that God had 
spoken through the mouth of the early law-givers and 
that the buamess of the state was to administer the revealed 
code. This was as true of purely pohtical regulations as 
of moral behaviour The state was a vessel sailing accord 
mg to fixed rules mbented fiem antiquity, and it never 
occurred to the officers that the cut of the craft might be 
changed or the method of locomobon experimented with 
A pous emperor like Asoka might exhort his subjects to 
ngbt conduct , a government mi^t issue particular ad 
hoc commands which if well conceived might be taken 
up by society m its customary behaviour , but the state 
never claunrf to lay down m general terms still less to 
alter, the rules for the ordenng of society The revolution 
which has occurred during the past decades has been that 
the weapon of legislation previously a kmd of Excahbur 
which profane and secular hands dared not touch, was 
drawn from its rock and placed m the hands of the 
governmenL 

As the complement of this change of the place of law 


< In Britlih Indi* the nibordlnate pvt of tbe JodldAry coctinaed to be 
linVrd with tlie nrt:-n th‘e. But fai tbeo^ nd probably In mort c«aa alto In 
practice, the officer who combined tfaw funedoDs took care that in hit 
Judida] capacity be wn not Influenced by coodderations riling out of his 
e xe endve datio. 
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there has been grafted the ballot box and the election 
agent' 

Against the broad background of Indian history this is 
50 sudden and startling a manifestation that it is as if the 
Government had sown dragons teeth But the growth of 
the new institutions has of course been by stages Its story 
can be bnefly told The germ is to be found m an Act 
of 1853 establishing a Legislative Council which was to 
consist of the members of the Executive Council — the 
cabmet of the Governor General and the prime organ 
of government m India — together with six additional 
members, all of them offlaals and all nominated In 
1861 the number of additional members was mercased 
to twelve, and it was provided that half should be non 
oflBaaJ. Similar bodies were set up m the provmces It 
is tme that these were nominated bodies, but from them 
much was to grow Attcntiofl was next turned to local 
government, and in the ezgbties there were set up local 
councils both m the towns and m rural areas, the majonty 
of their members being elected and not no min ated In 
1892 the elective principle was partially mtroduced m 
the composition of the provmc^ legislative councils 
and the central counoL In 1909 the powers of these 
institutions were greatly extended, the franchise was con 
sidcrably broadened, and the number of elected members 
m the provmcial councils was increased so that they com 
mand^ a majonty In 1919 there was a further step 
forward By the conous, maligned, but not iH-contnvcd 
system which acquired the name dyarchy , the govon 
ment m the provmces was made partially responsible to 
the provmaal legislatures At the same time the central 
assembly was enlarged, made bicameral, and its powers 
increased Finally by the great Act of 1935 there was 
reached the goal of fiiU parliamentary government m the 
provmces and at the centre provision was made for dy 

^ Some Indbn UftorUm wmld deny repreaentatire lottbutfooi are 
alkn to tbe lodfain trirfirior. Dot (bo cate hx been falriy itatcd by Lord 
Hafley JVPCwfiv# tW toL 87 pp. 539-45- 
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arcln ' on conic\slial '^nmlar lines to tho'^e winch had in 
the pi c\ ions filtc-cn \cais been follow (d in the pioMiircs 
These institutions arc nil deii\cd from Anglo-Saxon 
experience Almost without rcntition the Go\ eminent 
assumed that if India was to cn)o\ .1 hlitial system, the 
one most suitable to copy was that of Gicat Bnt.iin. 
India’s political life is like a tiansfei impicsscd on India 
as the result of the British lonncttion 


5 

In intiodiicing these pregnant icforms the British were 
guided b\ then instinct to link the government with the 
governed Their own parhamcntaiv and liberal traditions 
led them to feel a certain discomfort at the autocratic 
svstem of government v\hich thev had taken over from the 
Moghuls Tlicv felt nghtlv that a government which had 
no roots in popular support was a weak, precarious 
structure Henee their anxiety to associate the educated 
classes with the admimstiation 

At first the Gov’ernment intended that this should be 
onl) m a consultative capacity. This was stated quite 
clearly in order that undue expectations should not be 
roused But the institutions which to this end they 
brought into being all made for an eventual further 
liberalisation Representative institutions arc like tad- 
poles which if they survive their infancy end by changing 
their nature as the result of an inner urge So it was m 
India Once the first assembly had come into being the 
logical end was Indian home rule. The British deliber- 
ately fostered the growth of political organs which were 
bound to end by superseding their own administration 
Nor did they fail to recognise tlus On the contrary they 
proclaimed it as the goal of their policy At first, it is 
true, the goal was dimly perceived. British policy m India 
has been pursued in a groping, tentative, cautious way, 
and only as the years passed did the parties formulate 
clearly what were their intentions. But none the less 

F 
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the policy waa coherent and contmuoua And in the 
end it received exphat statement. This was in the 
celebrated pledge of August 1917 

The policy of His Majesty** Government, with which the 
Government of India are m complete accord is that of the 
mcTcaimg association of m every branch of the ad 

ministration and the gradual development of tclf-govermng 
institution* with a view to the progresuve realisation of respon 
ilble government m India as an integral part of the Bntiih 
Empire. 

It IS not to be pretended that all British administrator* 
and all who have been concerned with Bntish pohey have 
been sympathetic with this programme. Indeed some of 
those actually engaged m the government of India have 
developed fi'ankly Oriental conceptions of the relation of 
ruler and subject. A few have been resolved W secure 
the continuance of Bntish pohtical supremacy simply 
from the behef that it was Bri tain s role to dominate , 
others out of a genume scepticism as to India s abihty to 
maintain on its own the law and order of the Bntish 
and among these last have been some of tbe most sdfless 
and devot^ servants of India to whom the country owes 
much of Its present well being It is not unnatural that 
these, who after a lifetime spent m Indian administration 
could nghtly feel themselves to be experts m their subject, 
were often mclmed to r^ard the home government as a 
kind of one-eyed Cyclops which meddled with matters 
wbach It did not understand, and iaw m this a case of 
Folly doctor IHrr controUmg ilnll. 

Their mouthpiece was Kipling and his outburst against 
Pagett, M P , voiced a century of irritation 

These dissidents, important as thar influence has been 
at certain pcnodi possessed, however, only hmitcd power 
in the frammg of British pohey Behind them was another 
and greater influence. This was the influence of the 
British par li a m ent, the Bntish public, and Bntish ideas , 
and of all the influence* which went to dctermimng the 
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fortunes of India in the past century and a half this has 
proved the most decisive It was anything but 
‘impenahst’ Few things in the history of empire have 
been so singular or mdeed iromcal as the way m which 
the British people, the builders of the largest empire in 
history, have seemed over long penods to be almost un- 
conscious of what they had achieved, or to be anxious 
dehberately to ignore it , they have been impenahst 
with less than half their mmd Through the enterprise 
of some of their compatriots they found themselves 
sovereign over India , but they were never, except per- 
haps for a short penod at the close of the mneteenth 
century, fervently attached to imperial ideas, and never 
regarded their donunation of India as anythmg but 
extraneous to their real concerns, as a gratifying circum- 
stance yet essentially a luxury and probably a transient 
one Theu attitude could be summed up as follows 
“ We find ourselves m India We cannot leave because 
it IS not the nature of governments to withdraw fi:om a 
country when there is no alternative government to take 
Its place. And as long as we have responsibdity we will 
not tolerate disorder or mutiny But nothing is further 
fi'om our desue than a permanent continuance of the 
present system We welcome every sign that India is 
moving towards a system of government such as we enjoy 
m this country Far be it from us to thwart such a develop- 
ment Have we not given a clear token of our intentions 
by fostermg the growth of umversities which are devot- 
ing themselves to the spread of ideas of hberahsm and 
nationahsm ^ Do we not acqmesce m the young men of 
India seekmg inspiration from SheUey and Mill, and have 
we interfered because they made heroes of Mazzuu and 
Ganbaldi ? We look forward to an enduring mtunacy 
between England and India But the present relation of 
protector and dependency must eventually change to a 
partnership of equals ” 

It cannot be demed that much of this hberal outlook of 
parhament and pubhc was extremely facile, and was 
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rooted in ignorance of India 8 circiimBtanca Often it 
Bprang rather from an indifference to the Indian question 
than fixim genumc ^sympathy with the Indian peoples 
Yet whatever the motivca of Great Britain, the important 
feet IS the policy Itself Parliament undeniably planned the 
eventual achievement by India of a status equal to that 
of Its masters [ 

This aspect of the Bntish Raj has m recent year* been 
obscured by the propaganda of the nationaluts They 
have represented the Bntish Empire m India as purely 
autocratic and some Englishmen, amoouj for the most 
conciliatory and sympathetic relaOons with them, have 
acqmcsccd m this viiw Yet nothing is ever really gamed 
by a distortion of the truth. Myths are never golden , 
much of the present bad blood is the result of this unhappy 
febncation of history Perhaps the best way of setting 
things m a truer light is to let Parliament speak for itself 
The debates on India over a penod of a hundred and fifty 
years form an im p re ssiv e sympocum of which Great 
Bntain to-day has no reason to he ashamed. Ixrt us con 
sidcr one or two extracts , or let us rather construct a 
land of cinema picture of the Bntish Parhament m session 
upon Indian a&irs The first scene is the House of 
Lords the date isj 17S8 the first of the long Unc of 
Governor-Generals u bemg prosecuted for high enmes and 
misdemeanours Burke destroys for all time the idea that 
Bntish officials abroad may sc^ to govern the country by 
Oriental means ^ 

My lord* you have now heard the pnnaple* upon which 
Nfr Haitsngi govems'the part of Ana subjected to the Bntiih 
Empffc I 

Here he has declared hb opinion that he u a despotic pnnee, 
that he IS to me arbitrary powers nnd of cottrtc all ha acts 
are co vered with that shield I know says be, the con 
sUtution of Asia only 'from its practices. Will vour lordships 
ever bear the corrupt ^practices of mankmd made the pnnaples 
of government ? It be your pndc and glory to teach men 
that they arc to confbrm th^ practice* to pnnaples and not 
to draw then- pnnapki from the c o rr u pt practice* of any man 
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whatever Was there ever heard, or could it be conceived, 
that a man would dare to mention the practices of all the 
viUams, all the mad usurpers, all the thieves and robbers, m 
Asia, that he should gather them all up, and form the whole 
mass of abuses into one code and call it the duty of a British 
governor ^ I beheve that till this time so audacious a thmg was 
never attempted by mankind 

The next scene is forty-five years later It is 1833 A 
new bill for the Government of India is before the House 
of Commons. It is introduced by the historian Macaulay. 

There is one part of the Bill on which I feel myself irresist- 
ibly impelled to say a few words I allude to that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause, which enacts that no native of 
our Indian Empire shall, by reason of his colour, his descent, 
or his religion, be incapable of holding office At the risk of 
bemg called by that mckname which is regarded as the most 
opprobrious of all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and 
contracted mmds — at the risk of bemg called a philosopher — 
I may say that, to the last day of my hfe, I sh^ be proud of 
having been one of those who assisted m the ffammg of the 
Bill which contains that clause We are told that the tune can 
never come when the natives of India can be admitted to high 
civil and mihtary office We are told that this is the condition 
on which we hold our power We are told that we are bound 
to confer on our subjects — every benefit which they are 
capable of enjoying ^ — no — which it is in our power to 
confer on them ? — no — but which we can confer on them 
without hazard to our own domination Against that proposi- 
tion I solemnly protest as inconsistent alike with sound policy 
and sound morality 

The destimes of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
darkness It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate 
reserved for a state which resembles no other in liistory, and 
which forms by itself a separate class of pohtical phenomena 
The laws which regulate its growth and its decay' axe still 
unknown to us It may be that the public mind of India may 
expand under our system till it has outgrown that system , 
that by good government we may educate our subjects mto a 
capacity for better government , that, havmg become in- 
structed m European knowledge, they may, m some future age, 
demand European institutions Whether such a day will ever 
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rooted in ignorance of India a carcuimtancea Often it 
sprang rather from an mdificrcncc to the Indian question 
than frtDm genuine sympathy with the Indian peoples 
Yet whatever the motives of Great Bntam, the important 
fact IS the pohey itself Parliament undeniably planned the 
eventual achievement by India of a status equal to that 
of Its masters 

This aspect of the Bnbsh Raj has m recent years been 
obscured by the propaganda of the nationalists They 
have represented the British Empire m India as purely 
autocratic and some Englishmen, anxious for the most 
conciliatory and sympathetic relations with them, have 
acquiesced m this view Yet nothing is ever really gamed 
by a distortion of the truth Myths arc never golden , 
much of the present bad blood is the result of this unhappy 
fiibncation of history Perhaps the best way of setting 
things m a truer light is to let Parliament spesd: for itself 
The debates on India over a period of a hundred and fifty 
years form an impressive symposium of which Great 
Bntam to-day has no reason to ashamed Let us con 
ndcr one or two extracts or let us rather construct a 
kmd of emema picture of the Bntish Parbament m session 
upon Indian a^airs The first scene is the House of 
Lords the date is 1788 the first of the long Ime of 
Govcmor-Gcncrals is bang prosecuted for high crimes and 
misdemeanours Burke destroys for all time the idea that 
Bntish officials abroad may seek to govern the country by 
Oncntal means 

My lords you have now heard the principles upon which 
Mr Hastings governs the part of Aim injected to the Bntish 
Empire. 

Here he has declared his opinion that he is a despotic pnnee 
that be IS to use arbitrary powers and of course all ha acts 
arc covered with that shield I know says he, the con- 
stitution of Asia only from its practices Will your lordships 
ever bear the corrupt practices of mankind made the pnnaples 
of government ? It will be your pride and glory to teach men 
that they are to conform their practices to pnnaples and not 
to dnuv their pnnaples from the c orr u pt practices of any man 
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whatever Was there ever heard, or could it be conceived, 
that a man would dare to mention the practices of all the 
Viliams, all the mad usurpers, aU the thieves and robbers, m 
Asia, that he should gather them all up, and form the whole 
mass of abuses into one code and call it the duty of a British 
governor ^ I beheve that till this time so audacious a thing was 
never attempted by mankind 

The next scene is forty-five years later It is 1833. ^ 
new biU for the Government of India is before the House 
of Commons. It is introduced by the historian Macaulay 

There is one part of the Bill on which I feel myself irresist- 
ibly impelled to say a few words I allude to that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause, which enacts that no native of 
our Indian Empire shall, by reason of his colour, his descent, 
or his religion, be mcapable of holding office At the risk of 
bemg called by that mckname which is regarded as the most 
opprobrious of all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and 
contracted minds — at the risk of bemg called a philosopher — 
I may say that, to the last day of my hfe, I shall be proud of 
having been one of those who assisted in the framing of the 
Bill which contains that clause We are told that the time can 
never come when the natives of India can be admitted to high 
civil and military office We are told that this is the condition 
on which we hold our power We are told that we are bound 
to confer on our subjects — every benefit which they are 
capable of enjoying ^ — no — which it is in our power to 
confer on them ^ — no — but which we can confer on them 
without hazard to our own dommation Against that proposi- 
tion I solemnly protest as inconsistent alike with sound pohcy 
and sound morahty 

The destmies of our Indian Empire are covered with thick 
darkness It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate 
reserved for a state which resembles no other in history, and 
which forms by itself a separate class of political phenomena 
The laws which regulate its growth and its decay' are stdl 
unknown to us It may be that the pubhc mind of India may 
expand under our system till it has outgrown that system , 
that by good government we may educate our subjects into a 
capacity for better government , that, havmg become in- 
structed in European knowledge, they may, m some future age, 
demand European institutions Whether such a day will ever 
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come I know not But never will I attempt to avert or to 
retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the proudest day in 
EngUih history To have found a great people funk in the 
lowest depthi of flavcry and superstition, to have fo ruled 
them as to have made them desinna and capable of all the 
privileges of atizcm would mdeed be a tide to glory all our 
own. The sceptre may pass away from us Unforeseen 
acadenti may derange our most profound ichcmei of pohey 
Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But there arc tnumphj 
which are followed by no reverses There is an empire exempt 
from all natural causes of decay Those triumphs are the 
pacific tnumphs of reason over Iwbanim that empire is the 
impenshable empire of our arts and our morals, our htcrature 
and our laws 

Twenty three years pass and these principles arc 
solemnly reaffirm^ in the Proclamation of Qpcen Vic 
tona 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian tern 
tones by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our 
other siihjecti. And it is our will that, so iar as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or -cr e e d , be freely and impain 
ally ndmrtcd to office m our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified by their education abihty and integnty duly 
to discharge. 

Half a century passes Then Lord Morley, speaking 
in the House of Lords, introduces the legislation of 1909 

There arc two rival schools one of which beheves that 
better government of India depends on effiacncy and that 
efficiency is m fact the end of our rule m India. The other 
school while not neglecting efficiency looks also to what is 
called pohucal concesnoni I am as much for effiacncy 
as the noble lord [Curron] but I do not bcheve — and this 
IS the difference between him and myself — that you ran have 
true, sohd endurable effiacncy without what are called 
political concessions I knoiv risks arc pomted out The late 
Lord Salisbury speaking on the last Indian Coundlj Bill, 
spoke of the nsks of applying ocadcntal machmery m India. 
Well we ought to have thought of that before we apphed 
ocadcntal education we apphed that, and ocadcntal 
machmery must follow 
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In 1919 comes the legislation establishing dyarchy. 
There is opposition from many of the experts Parliament 
overrules them Tlic Secretary of State, Ed\vin Montagu, 
says 

I implore this House to show to India to-day that Parlia- 
ment IS receptive of the ease for self-government and only seeks 
an opportunity of completing it by the demonstrable realisa- 
tion of the success of its stages . Here is a country desirous 

of achieving nationality Let us pass this Bill and start it, 
under the aegis of the British flag, on the road which we our- 
selves have travelled . If you do that, if you pass this Bill, 
I can say — we can say — as I should like to say with the 
authority of die House to the peoples of India, “ The future 
and the date upon which you realise the future goal of self- 
government are ^vlth you . . You will find m Parliament 
every desire to help and to complete the task which this Bill 
attempts, if you devote yourself to use with wisdom, with self- 
restraint, with respect for minorities, the great opportunities 
wth which Parliament is entrusting you ” That is the message 
which It seems to me — I say it with all deference — this 
House should send to the Indian peoples to-day 

It happens that all the speakers quoted belong to the 
Whig or Liberal parties. But it must not be thought that 
the Liberal pohey towards India was the monopoly of any 
one party. The Act of 1 892 was introduced by a Conserva- 
tive government (being brought forward m the House of 
Commons by no less a Tory than Lord Curzon) and in our 
own time the Act of 1935 was the work of a coahtion 
government which was predominantly Conservative. 
During the debates on that measure speaker after speaker 
on the Conservative side reaffirmed the faith of the earher 
parhaments. Small groups apart, the general sense of 
both Houses of Parhament and of the public was that 
India should be brought, so far as it lay within Bntish 
power to accomphsh, to its full stature of independent 
nationhood Of a desire to treat India as a subject 
country, of a determination to maintain autocratic govern- 
ment, there was hardly a trace And in the years which 
have passed since, disappointing though in some respects 
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they have been, the attitadc haa become if anything yet 
more fundamentally hberal, yet more sympathetic to the 
transfer of Bntish responsibility to Indian self-governing 
institutions 

It 13 not pretended that the Bntish Gkivcmment 
surrendered its power step by step unbidden and un 
pressed To have done so would mdeed have been 
absurd, for the demand for reform by a wide section of 
the people is the mdispensable preliminary of change. If 
the demand for reform is not necessarily a proof that the 
reforms are fitting, it is certam that rdbnns which were 
not demanded would have been radically unfitting The 
Acts of 1909, 1919, and 1935 were preceded by formidable, 
even revolutionary, pohtical movements But what is 
important is that the Bntish Government showed itself 
responsive to pubbe opinion once it was unmistakably 
CTpressed, that if it took firm measures against lawless 
action yet it never tned to stem the current of the times, 
and that the ideas inspiring the agitation were themselves 
of Bntish ongiQ 
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THE REMAKING OF THE SOCIAL PATTERN 

Political change was not the only change. It was inter- 
locked with changes in the economic and social structure 
and in the intellectual chmate. 

I 

Perhaps the most graphic way of portraying the meta- 
morphosis which has taken place is to take the India 
described by Bermer — a picture of the seventeenth century 
but probably vahd for much of the previous thousand 
years or more — and to compare it with the India of 
to-day What impressed Bermer was the lack of economic 
enterprise, the neglect to exploit the natural resources, the 
badness of communications, the meanness of the towns, the 
amount of fertile land uncultivated, the appallmg ravages 
of famme, and the general disorder and backwardness of 
economic life To-day he would need to give a very 
different account The country is covered with a network 
of railways, roads, telegraphs, banks, commodity and stock 
exchanges — all the apparatus of a complex and delicate 
economic system , m many regions agnculture has 
changed from a subsistence to a commercial basis ; a 
great foreign trade has developed.^ India’s industry is 
ranked by the International Labour Office as the eighth 
largest in the world 

How IS the transformation to be explained ^ The new- 
born spirit of enterpnse among Indians themselves, the 
example of the rest of the world, the Zeitgeist — all these 

* In the tune of Akbar, a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, India’s 
exports amounted to not more than 36,000 tons This is the calculation 
of Mr Moreland {India at the Death of Akbar, pp 227-39) In 1938-9 the 
shippmg cleared from Indian ports was returned at 9 7 million tons 

8i 
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have been factora But perhaps the chief cause is to be 
found m the pohtical changes described in the last chapter 
Let us trace this lequcncc m more detail Under the 
Bntish system peace prevailed over all the sub-contment , 
roads were safe, tolls were down, India became one of the 
largest areas m the world in which there was internal 
free trade. The fit)ntiers were securely held against the 
foreign mvader As the spirit of government was slowly 
changed under the influence of British ideas, so did it put off 
Its former character of a vast consuming organisation and 
become instead a great creative agency , whereas under 
the anaent system its most prominent feature had been its 
mouth devouring the entu^ surplus of the country, under 
the British its hands came mto equal notice. It built 
roads and railways irrigated huge tracts turned provmccs 
from areas formerly waste mto land teeming with life. 
At the same time its weight on the common man was 
relaxed It nather jealously suspected and prevented 
pnvate initiative m commerce, nor soted in taxation the 
profits which rewarded mgenmty and apphcation thus 
for the first tune m Indian history the private atixcn was 
given his head The result was a spnnging to life m all 
departments of commerce , pnvate enterprise built up 
mdustry banks, and the machmery of modem economic 
activity , and if at first the lead was taken chiefly by 
Bntisb busmess men their energy had withm two genera 
tions been commumcated to Indinnn Tn a comparatively 
short space of time fricrc came almost ex mhdo die complex 
structure of to-day 

A no less striking change than the economic develop- 
ment has been the enrichment and diversification of the 
dais structure This was m part the natural complement 
of the economic progress, in part the result of certam 
government measures which were deaded on in order to 
bung order into the chaotic relationship m the agrarian 
soacty It IS true that besides the creation of new classes 
there has been a destruction of old, and that a Teuenant 
such as Bermer ivould find that there has almost vanished 
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the class with which he himself was most familial — the 
courtiers and their hangers-on If a pale survival of the 
palace life is to be found m the Indian states, in Bntish 
India it is extinct But to compensate this loss — if loss 
It IS — Bernier, if able to traverse to-day the provinces he 
formerly described, would discover a vigorous and com- 
plex social order in the sharpest contrast to the mono- 
tonous and unorganised society on whose sad plight he so 
frequently remarked In place of the ryots who were 
little better than the serfs on a governmental plantation 
there is m many provinces a thriving class of small-holders 
or yeoman farmers In place of the weavers and urban 
craftsmen there is the large and growing industrial pro- 
letanat In place of the Moghul noblemen whose property 
was held on exceedingly precanous tenure is the class of 
landed gentry Most stnking change of all, no longer 
IS India notable as in Bermer’s time for the lack of a 
middle order, but its commercial, political, and cultural 
hfe IS dominated by a middle class which displays many 
of the characteristics of the European and American 
bourgeoisie which has given to modern civilisation so 
many of its pecuhar qualities 

^^.^Short as has been its history, the middle class has played 
a part of much importance It is based on commerce and 
the professions, especially the profession of law. Educated 
in schools and umversities of a Western type, ambitious, 
energetic, its members have brought into society the 
vitahty which Bernier found so lacking in Moghul India. ' 
They have created what in that empire was unknown, an 
orgamsed public opimon. It is a cunous chance that while 
the government sought to build up a political class by 
fostermg the growth of a landed gentry, it is this middle 
class and not the terntonal classes which have shown a 
true pohtical flair In its role in the state the middle class 
has been compared to the Roman equestnan order. It 
has supphed what we saw to be the great want m the 
Indian pohty, a class with the means and the will to check 
the power of the government. 
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If the polity the economy, and the class structure have 
all chang^, what of the soul of the country ? Have the 
anacnt ideas and institutions and manners which were 
BtiU so vigorous m Bermcr s tune undergone the same 
general transformation ? Or has the India of to-day been 
able to re tain something of the way of life which mode its 
culture so distinct from that of its neighbours ? 

At first what strikes the observer of the contemporary 
scene is how much of the anacnt world still persists- If 
nearly all of India s four hundred milhons arc consaously 
or unconsaonsly caught up m a general metamorphosis — 
whether through the ch^gc m their cconormc arcum 
stances or through the new influences which have entered 
their hves or through the new soaal pohey of the govern 
ment — yet the great majonty have responded still very 
sluggishly to the new stimuli. Partly this has been due to 
the pohey of the government which was to pad the impact 
of the new — and often to the Indian mmd highly uncon 
gcmal — forces from outside. Thus m descnbmg India 
as It still IS at the present time it is proper to dwell on this 
antique side and to give it its due and impressive weight. 

It is, for example, necessary to show the masses of the 
people as still preoccupied with merely local concerns 
Thar mterest is m thar crops, m evading taxation, m the 
rate of interest charged by the money lenders, m debts, m 
factions and village disputes, m communal disturbance, m 
marvels holy men, and the innumerable powers of evil 
which must be appeased if calamity is to be averted The 
pervasion of all social life by rcbgion must stdl be stressed. 
Among both Hindus and Moslems the religious life bn* 
followed the established pattern In both communities 
the customary new sects have fixim time to time risen and 
flourished and if such a manifestation among the Hmdus 
appears at the moment a little overdue it is premature 
to say that the teeming mother of Hindu faiths is turning 
barren Moslems conUnue to attend their mosques , 
Hmdus to perform their puja, to go on pflgrunage, to 
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anoint, themselves with sandalwood, to paint then fore- 
heads \\ith caste-marks, to give dinners to Brahmans, to 
revere the cow, and to perform at least a part of the ritual 
by \vhich Hindu life is bound ^^^^htTnew technical inven- 
tions instead of sub\ertmg the ancient civilisation have 
been utilised by it for its own purposes Raihvays carry 
pilgrims over greater distances than was ever before 
possible , temples are rendered brightei by electric light ; 
alarm-clocks regulate more exactly the hours of temple 
ser\uce. Many leading members of the new commercial 
or intellectual life have been the most meticulous in 


maintaining their orthodoxy. Nor have the darker sides^ 
of religious obser\fance been altogether forgotten 
prodigious number of goats arc slaughtered before Kali, a 
sacrifice which is not despised by the best-educated , 
devotees in the states torture themselves by the peculiai 
custom of hook-s\\Tinging , and even cases of sati are some- 
times reported 

»yMany of the social institutions have similarly undergone 
surprisingly little change Caste, tlie chief peculiarity of 
Hindu society, continued in being throughout the British 
penod and seems to-day to keep its vitality unabated 
Though denounced by reformers, though admitted to be 
in conflict \vith the ideas of human equality taken over 
from the West, though defied by a succession of dramatic 
gestures performed by India’s most respected leaders, it 
has endured and has continued to throw its blighting and 
dividing influence over Indian life ^ Its requirements 


X/*^^nder the British the caste system seems to have been weakened by the 
followmg causes (a) The law courts have taken over a part of the functions 
of caste panchayats {eg m marriage matters) {b) The rights of non- 
Brahmans to act as priests have been held by law to be valid (c) The law 
protects the property of a caste renegade who incurs caste penalties [d) 
Marriage outside the caste has been legalised (e) The exigencies of modem 
life — railway travel, work in offices and factories, etc — have caused some 
caste taboos to be relaxed On the other hand there have been new factors 


actually makmg for a strengthening of the system The pbhtical awakemng 
has for example given a political colour to caste questions castes have 
organised themselves politically for the defence or securmg of privilege and 
this has mcreased caste feelmg In many cases government allots a quota 
of government appomtments to Brahmans, non-Brahmans, and depressed 
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and taboos arc observed even by the classes which in 
other respects have become most westernised, and if these 
arc at least conscious that the virtues of the system have 
been questioned, m the villages it contmues to be accepted 
almost as a fact of nature. In the same way the unple a sant 
institution of untouchabihty has persisted with httle 
amchoration for though the panahs were placed by the 
British on a footing of legal equahty with c^c Hmdus it 
was custom and not law which determined their status 
u-^iniilarly the jxaition of women, a chief index of a nation % 
progress, has changed less than might have been expected , 
a feminist movement has it is true, m the past ten years 
come into increasing notice , but the ideas of feminine 
emancipation while appealing to the Indian mtclhgencc 
are repugnant to the emotioM , and mdeed Indian 
women themselves show far less desire for freedom, 
equahty, and ^Ln independent career than did for example 
the women of nhin^ after the coming to that country of 
Western ideas ^ 

Thus to all outward view the Indian way of life con 
tmucs to be to a surprising extent what it was m Bernier s 
day and mdeed at a much carher penod It is a tapestry 
strange, obviously very old still apparently mtact There 
IS no danger that this antique character of India will be 
madcquately apprcaated, for it is the thing which most 
strikes the visitor to the country Rather the danger is 
that the observer will assume that because it is old it is 
cveilastiiig, and will be so mucli mteiestcd by the tapestry 
as to fail to notice what lies behind it, 

\y^oaal institutions, customs manners, all the pageant 
of human life, arc but the outward show of what is passing 
m the human nund. It is there we most look in order to 

Hi Off). Simllarir in vid todal orgxnintKai axte hmj begun to 

play a new put. Him are caste co~o p er a tiTe ndetici, teaementi 
eren casta hcapitals. 

> Indian women ttQl o^oy a very rotricted sooal 1H& It k cgnlfirant 
that though the fannint morenunt ii sdll not very ttremg there u growing 
db co o tm t. But this taVa the form rather of icltplty and regret by women 
that they wm not bom as men, than a detennlnadan to assert women ■ 
rights. 
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come to-moiiow and the day after. And 

hind the signs arc not those of conservatism 

^ j ^ %ut of rapid and perhaps shattering change 

P™duccd among Its 

, ;am outlook, and could endure only as long 

members a cert , ^ j 1 1 j ° 

m certain ideas and behaved m certain 
as these behev^ rn ui mi 

_ , jays 1 hey were other-worldly 1 hey were 

politics, believing that the social 
littlp rnnrprnn r ^ o 

j ctlung prior and superior to the state, and 

order was somi ? ^ ^ i . 

a.1- a. u • css ot government was to uphold, not to 

that the bttsin^^^^ They thought that the ‘ natural ’ 

c ange, is belonged was the family or the caste ; 

4.U r j^/^crent castes were almost in different lands, 

and those 01 dif ,, ,, u r 1 j 

p „ , V ' world was no more than a world 01 shadows, 

thought for which ^vas ^vlckedness As 

the world^^ 1 ^°"^ been (at least smee the 

, , viich lay at an almost meredible remoteness 

th^ id so it would always be (at least until the 

m e J ai ^ future no less distant) 

^ ? f this the ideas held to-day by the classes 

^ ceived a Western type of education They 
^ j^Udual nghts and liberties They repudiate 

^ r ir minds, society is broken down from a 

pocTp In Li1€* ^ 

n J ^ c istes into an unorgamsed mass of individuals 
i 6 QCr 3 .tlOIl Ol C< 1 n 1 111 

rpv ^ IS an axiom that all these individuals are 

They accept S i rp, , 

% , p ^ ,ie law i hey have a quite new conception 

equ e ore believing that the social order is sometlung 

° should be changed and moulded by govern- 

which can and Them imagination has been seized by the 
mental actionJ ° ^ r u i r j 

idea of the improvement 01 human life, and 

. P^e their attention has moved away almost 

m consequene theology and metaphysics and is 

m \no ^^^^qj]loiiucs and pohtics VJn short among these 
ocusse on eq^^ been set down a veritable witches’ cauld- 

c ass^ ere ideals which have been the great 

ron of all the Oy.T-> j tj i 

„ |of European civilisation, and on Indian soil 

creative forc^j to prove no less potent than in the West 

ey are ^);tbat many of these new ideas have been 
It is true j 
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adopted by the Indian intelligentsia no more than 
formally are not beheved in scnoualy, and do not yet 
fully influence their behaviour It is true also that even 
those Indians who have exposed themselves to Western 
influence try often at the same tune to conserve thnr 
inherited culture — an effort often involvmg excruoaUng 
mental agony, causmg them somctuncs to lead their hves 
m two distinct parts, a Western one and an Indian one, 
so that they ex^bit the symptoms of a dual personahty 
Yet the inflow of the novel ideas continues ceaselessly 
Their influence is liiely to be both creative and destructive 
(like that of the Hindu god Siva) Like trees penetrating 
between the paving stones of an anaent building they will 
topple down much which was venerated and which will 
be afterwards regretted But also they arc by their nature 
so powerful that they cannot fail to build as fast as they 
overthrow 

Thus, no less than the economic and the class structure, 

IS the structure of the Indian mind being slowly changed, 
and this u likely to be the greatest and most enduring 
revolution of all 

To resist the mvasion of the new way of life India looks ' 
to its own past and tries to draw strength finm its archaic 
cmlisation this, as we shall sec, is the basic motive of 
Mr Gandhi But these defences arc undennmed as fast 
as they arc erected The mvasion is persistent and remorse- 
less. Though 10 much of the outward setting of anaent 
I n d ia remains, it is like a tree sturdy without but hollow 
inside. The castes, temples, and philosophies survive but 
their strength is ebbing httic by httlc. There is even a 
G^UtrdAnmtnmg 

And to-morrow what of to-morrow ? 

Tlui only [says Knihna] A new word creeping from 
mouth to mouth among the Common Folk — a little laxy 
word among the Co mm on Folk saying (and none know who 
set the word afoot) that they weary of ye Heavenly Ones. 

The Gods laughed together softly And then? they said 

And to cover that wcarmcsi they will bring to thee, Shiv, 
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and to thee, Ganesh, at first greater offermgs and a louder 
noise of worship But the word has gone abroad, and, after, 
they will pay fewer dues to your Brahmans. Next they will 
forget your altars, but so slowly that no man can say how his 
forgetfulness began My people do not think of the 

Heavenly Ones altogether They think of the fire-carriage 
and the other things that the bridge-builders have done, and 
when your priests thrust forward hands askmg alms, they give 
unwillmgly a httle That is the beginmng, among one or two, 
or five or ten — for I, moving among my people, know what is 
m their hearts.” 

“ And the end ^ What shall the end be ^ ” said Ganesh 

“ The end shall be as it was in the begmmng, O slothful son 
of Shiv ' The flame shall die upon the altars and the prayer 
upon the tongue till ye become httle Gods agam — Gods of 
the jimgle That is the end, Ganesh, for thee As 
men coimt time the end is far off , but as we who know reckon 
It IS to-day ” ^ 

end a new pattern will be woven. But it will 
be by much labour and pain, and hke Penelope’s scarf 
will be firequently undone before it is finally complete. 
And in the meanwhile the country will be obsessed with a 
malaise, with bewilderment, with a sense that the times 
are out of joint That is the mam fact, not only in India 
but in all Onental countries, behmd the pohtical ferment 
of the East ^ 

* Kjplmg, “ The Bndge Builders ” 

^ Most visitors to India sooner or later find themselves at Benares This 
IS one of the most extraordinary cities of the world And here the question 
of the future of Indian civihsation is likely to present itself the most vividly 
The student sees roimd him a multitude of temples, a most distmcttve style 
of architecture, an ancient form of worship, and he is made by countless 
tokens almost oppressively conscious of the peculiar institutions which 
characterise Hmduism — caste, the veneration of the cow and the monkey, 
the funeral customs, sadhuism, the way of life of the pandit But there exists 
m this same city a huge modem umversity housmg one of the chief engm- 
eenng schools of India, and as another outward sign of progress an impress- 
ive railway bridge spans the holy Ganges Can these two worlds contmue 
to exist side by side ^ In a hundred years’ time what wiU be left of Hmdu 
civilisation ? WiU it have lost its individualism and be merged m the general 
‘ Great Society ’ of the twenty-first century ? These are the reflections of 
the modern pilgrim to India’s holy places as he wonders whether he is among 
the last of those many millions who during so many centuries have trodden 
these ways 
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•^The deep peace which settled on India m the nineteenth 
century the social transformation, the nsc of the middle 
class, umvenaty education, improved commomcations, a 
political press — these made a climate in which there 
burgeoned a political life qmte unlitc that of India a pait.^ 
Political activity began m earnest m the eighties 
Loojong back it seems surprising that it was delayed so 
long perhaps the reason was the tradition from all the 
previous empires that pnvatc atizcm had nothmg to do 
with politics But once the agitation had got onder way 
It made up in its vehemence for the lateness of its start 
The government by creatin g the legislatures had opened a 
kmd of political theatre. It rapidly became popular if 
at first the audience was found chiefly m the stalls, after 
a few performances the pit and gaUcry were no less full , 
and the itage-door was congested by would be actors It 
must be admitted that the intcnor of the theatre had 
an atmosphere Elizabethan rather than modem The 
audience spent much of its tune m a roar , it wished to 
jump the prologue and to plunge mto the rmdst of the 
drama. Soon it showed an unmistakable taste for plays 
more melodramatic than the management was disposed 
to put on, and its favourite actors were those who could 
tear passion to tatters It hissed, cat-called, and shouted 
* Fire Every now and then the safcty-cortam bad to be 
lowered , the chuckers-out were not idle and sometimes 
the theatre was dosed for weeks at a time. Trouble, too, 
developed on the stage. ‘ Temperament led to casualties 
among the players and there was diverting gossip of 
who said what to whom m the dressing rooms 
90 
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’ 5 ’hese exciting events had a relatively quiet beginning 
The first flicker of what was to become the pohtical blaze 
appeared in the activities of the professional class This 
class, brought into being by the new economic conditions, 
was composed of barnsters, prosperous merchants, Umver- 
sity professors, journahsts, medical doctors, land-owners, 
These, educated in the European way, in touch wit! 
European circles, travelled and m possession of consider- 
able wealth and economic power, were naturally attracted 
by European pohtical ideas and sought to play in India 
the same part as the bourgeoisie m the Europe of that time 
It was this class which in 1885 brought into being 
the Indian National Congress X^he subsequent storm) 
history of this party, and its evolution into one of those 
giant organisations which, like the National Sociahsts 
the Commumst party, the Chinese Kuomintang, anc 
the Itahan Fascists, rule the fate and disturb the tran- 
quilhty of so large a part of the modern world, must noi 
lead us to forget that its beginning was modest and itj 
professed ambitions were hmited. Its early history has 
often been told how two British civil servants played 2 
leadmg part m its first meetings ; how it was patronised 
by the government ; how its activities gradually widened 
and led to the nft between itself and the admimstration 
Even when it had become defimtely an opposition body 11 
continued to show much restraint It met annually II 
passed resolutions It did httle more 

What was the content of the mind of this new pohtical 
India ^ What were the aims of the political classes ^ We 
can perhaps best answer this question if we try to think 
ourselves into the mind of a typical politician of the time. 
An imaginary figure may be chosen, one of those who m 
Macaulay’s phrase were proud to think of themselves as 
Indian m blood and colour, but Enghsh in taste, in 
opmions, m moods, and m mtellect Let him be a barrister 
by profession. He has been brought up on Burke, Shelley, 
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Rmkm and MiU^ traces of whom arc to be seen m his 
admirable prose style Let him be a Hindn and pohtically 
one of the most advanced memben of his caste — for it 
must be remembered that at this tunc the general opmion 
was stll strongly conservative Probably he would have 
expressed himself somewhat as foUowi 


things are dear to my heart nationalism and home 
rule, I observe all over the world the growth of national 
states, and I regard it as a law of nature that a pohtical umt so 
clearly defined as India should be inhabited by a single nation. 
In the past we have admittedly been not one people but a 
congcnei of peoples we have been not a country but a con 
tment But alr^dy I see aroimd me the welding of the diverse 
Indian nations into a single nation* For myself I no longer 
feel myself to be a Hmdu or a Moslem, or a Brahman or a 
Vaisya, but I feel myself to be an Indian, So I am convinced, 
do my atsociatci in our party The divene languages of India 
are no longer a bamer separating us for do we not now all 
speak English ? Admittedly it is only the people of quality 
who have yet seen the light the benighted masses stflJ cling 
to the old pngadices, observe the old taboos, and speak the 
mulntudmous vernaculars which have so bancfiilly kept them 
divided mto separate groups. Yet I have felth. This force of 
nationalism has m Europe proved itself so gigantic, has accom- 
phihed such miracles has stirred to life such torpid and sluggish 
sodctica, that I am confident it wiU prevail too In India, per 
meating all our people, not only high caste Hindu but also the 
imtouchable, not only the descendants of the statesmen of 
Akbar but also the poor Moslem weaver •nrf ryat The pohtical 
umty established by the British Raj the economic umty which 
has resulted, the shrinkage of distance due to raflway com- 
munications — all these arc already promotmg a of 

kinship we never knew before. Time is on our side. We need 
biH^wait. ^ 

'“^Next, as I stand for nadonaliim, so do I stand for home 
rule. TTus is its natural coroflary Gan I be reproached if I 
bum with desire to sec India a fiec country ? It is not in 
nature that a jiatnotic man should submit to alien government. 
My stand is the same as that of Maadni m Italy, of Kossuth m 
Hungary of Parnell in Irdand. But understand me well, I 
do not desire to sever entirely the Bntish connection. I give 
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place to none in recognismg the work done by Great Bntain in 
India, nor do I seriously challenge its claim to be the apostle of 
hberalism — though I am often puzzled and irritated by its 
apparent indifference m India to what it preaches so sedulously 
at home Given a certain adjustment in our relations I am 
content, indeed I am proud, to see India a part of the British 
Empire, for I have almost adopted English history as that of 
my own country, and I have a sincere respect and liking for 
those Englishmen who admit me to their jfriendship England 
must of course cease to put racial slights upon me when I travel 
abroad , it must allow me to feel that I belong to a free and 
sovereign state , it must gradually transfer from its own people 
to mine all the well-paid appointments m the admimstration 
which It now monopolises If it does this, why should we 
quarrel ^ As for our allegations that England bleeds us white 
by economic exploitation, do not take these too senously They 
are the stock m trade of day-to-day pohttcs We intend no 
bad feelmg 

Under home rule the form of government m India will of 
course be the full parhamentary system. Looking round the 
world I perceive that the general current of political life m all 
avihsed coimtnes is towards the system. Who can deny that 
within half a century (say by 1941) the German and Russian 
parhaments will have the same power as Westminster ^ Pohtical 
progress and parhamentary government are one and the same 
So, while we recognise that we must proceed gradually, our 
goal IS the establishment in India of a duphcate of the British 
pohtical system Indeed, I understand that on this matter 
there is no disagreement between us and the British Govern- 
ment Our only difference is as to the pace of advance 

Above all, let us have confidence I see few clouds in the 
sky Progress is mevitable Tranquilhty can never be upset 
The eighteenth century is a bad dream which I have already 
almost forgotten Then forward Widen the franchise, 
broaden the power of the Assemblies, trust the people, repeal 
aU the coerMve acts, let the masses carry arms. All will surely 
be welLy' 

Such would be a not unfair account of the spirit of the 
last decade or two of the nmeteenth century. This spring- 
time of Indian nationahsm was perhaps its fairest penod. 
The pubhc mind if ardent was yet generous ; if naive it 
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waa also appealing if unpractical it was responsive to 
reason It was a tragedy that the government allowed so 
early a breach to come between itself and this Indian 
patriotism which did no more than repeat the common 
places of English pohtical platforms and desired no more 
than to be accepted by Ae British as partners m the 
administration of their country That the failure was 
p>artly due to want of imagmation and tact cannot be 
demed Yet it is only fair to recognise the difBculties 
faring the administration The men who voiced the new 
pohtical demands had been brought up more or less as 
Englishmen and knew less of the country than many 
British officials Their mtereat m politics had been drawn 
from books, and they had httle understanding of the true 
nature of pohtical forces or the methods needed to control 
them. The fact that pohtical institutions required to be 
mccly adapted to the structure of soacty and that what 
was practicable for urban, mdustnal and hterate England 
might not thnve equally m an India which was still 
socially m the middle ages escaped thar notice.* Roughly 
spcakmg they stood for an India sunilar to that established 
by the Bntish — but with the Bntish no longer m control 
and the posabihty that the two might not be compatible 
did not enter thar minds 


3 

Such was the position at the beg innin g of the twentieth 
century As the century advanced the principal change 
which occurred was that the mterest in pohucs which had 
been confined to the professions was by them com 
mumcated to the masses As at dusk the lamps of a great 
aty hght up one after another until the whole town is 
Qluimnatcd, so did class follow class in a pohtical awaken 
mg The composition of political parties changed fium a 
membership of a few himdrcds of educated penons to 
organisations numbering hundreds of thousand or even 

> Uo&iendlr oridci of recent event! vrouM ru^gcsttliU this error haj DOTT 
etn n n im iWtrH ItKlfto the British tb e naflv es. 
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millions ; and political conflict, formerly limited to polite 
discussion, was apt to issue in riots and m demonstrations 
which shook the stabihty of the country. 

These conditions gave nse to a new type m Indian 
society, the professional pohtician and agitator Pohtics 
came to be elevated from the hobby of men engaged 
primarily in other walks of life into a whole-time profession 
which offered a life of agreeable excitement and compara- 
tive freedom To the middle classes which had already 
expanded beyond the hunts which the economic structure 
could easily support, the openmg up of new careers with 
prospects always comfortable and sometimes even ghtter- 
mg came as a salvation. They seized the opportumty 
with zest ; and as the pohtical ferment had made of 
agitation a profitable business, so did agitation increase 
still further the political ferment, Requinng for their very 
existence that the political pot should be kept on the boil, 
the pohticians effectively saw that no section of the 
population slumbered over its gnevances, and men were 
persuaded into a bitterness which if they had been left to 
themselves they would never have felt 

That a political ferment should have occurred was 
inevitable. All the conditions, national and mtemational, 
fostered it. But though the outburst was thus predictable, 
the special mcidents which attended it, its character, the 
effects which it achieved, have all, as is the usual way m 
human history, been deterimned by the idiosyncrasies and 
the personahties of a comparatively few men. Let us 
examme the history of the nationahst movement and the 
influence upon it of some of the more eminent personahties 
who have left their mark on the pubhc life 

4 

At the beginning of the century Lord Gurzon was 
Viceroy of India, in some ways perhaps the most remark- 
able of that long hne of often distmgmshed and sometimes 
gemal men His character, so often discussed and 
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described by students of politia, has come to be regarded 
as one of the cunositici of the age A man of miraculous 
mdustry, wide cunemty, with a passion for setting afoot 
improvements m e very department of life, whether or not 
his mtcrvcntion was welcome or appropriate, he could 
not help, especially m a position so autocratic as that of 
the Viceroy, affecting profoundly the future of the country, 
either for good or ill Few men have had a higher sense 
of pubhc duty or have sacrificed themselves more whole 
hcartcdly for the pubhc welfare In India he did not 
hesitate to range against him nearly the entire European 
population when there came to his notice a case of 
scandalous behaviour affcctmg the Bntish army, and when 
it seemed to him that justice to India called for stem 
measures of punishment. With all his strength and 
intcgnty of character, and with his natural gifts of adminis- 
tration — marred only by an occasional surprising lack of 
a sense of proportion — his viccroyalty might well have 
been the proudest penod of Bntish history m India. And 
so in some x es p c cts it was Let full justice be done to him 
There arc few beneficent activities of government to-day, 
few notable features of the administration, which cannot 
trace their ongm or thar improvement to his hand It is 
surprising how often the visitor to India finds that, when 
ofsonicinstitutionor practice he exclaims ‘ This is good , 
he IS told that it dates from the time of Lord Gurzon, His 
IS the great dominant figure of the summer (or late 
summer) of the Bntish Raj 

Yet there is another side of the picture , and m retro- 
spect it appears that his was almost too strong a spint 
for the pohtical structure, and that his huge energy may 
have imperilled rather than reformed the state, 

A fiery soul which, wariong out iti way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay 

And o er informed the tenement of clay 

Perhaps it is not altogether fanciful to compare him 
with Aurungzeb, the last of the major figures of the 
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Moghul dynasty The strength of the Moghul Empire 
lay in tlie policy initiated by the great emperor Akbar 
(a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth) of toleration and 
indulgence towards the way of life of the Hindu popula- 
tion. Under Akbar the interference of government with 
the traditions of Hinduism was at a minimum Hindu 
savants were imated to and honoured at the Moghul 
court • a placid conscn^atism prevailed. By permitting 
his Hindu subjects to go their own way, and by according 
them a sense of sccunty, Akbar gave to the Moghul throne 
a stabihty rare in Indian history Thus for a century the 
Moghul power was suffered to remain unchallenged. Its 
weakemng came only when the dynastic pohey was 
changed by Akbar’s great-grandson, the emperor Aurung- 
zeb, a man of energy and tenacity but of narrow political 
views Reverting to tlic earlier temper of Moslem 
impenahsm, Aurungzcb launched a campaign at once to 
extend the borders of his empire and to coerce lus Hindu 
subjects into the acceptance of the Islamic faith Their 
sense of secunty was gone Disturbed, angry, they turned 
against the throne * and the result of the renewed 
Moslem pressure was to provoke a Hindu reaction which 
ended by overturmng the regime 

Compare with this the history of Gurzon’s viceroyalty. 
He did not make the vulgar error of interfering with Hindu 
custom In comparison with Aurungzeb he was a liberal 
of hberals Yet his regime did mark a breach with the 
British impenal tradition His coming to India shook up 
the system of government and the social order in such a 
Way as had not happened for many decades He sought to 
reform the conduct of the admimstration, the Indian 
pnnees, the army , he had wide schemes for the reorganisa- 
tion of schools and umversities ; he partitioned the 
greatest of the provinces Most of his schemes were sound, 
some bnUiant, m conception — but they ran counter to 
the gemus of Bntish government What had made that 
as tolerable as it was to Indians was its attitude of laissez- 
faire, Its indolence, its willingness to let the country work 
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out Its own salvation Gurzon’s n^gimc led them to change 
their ideas of the conservatism of the government, and 
made them feel that they were m danger of having the 
coimtry transformed by governmental action — and by a 
government which was an ahen one The filhp thus 
given to nationalism was enormous Iromcal as it may 
seem, it would scarcely be too much to say that the 
Gurzonian penod was the greatest stimulant to Congress 
until the fatal shooting at AmntBar 

Lord Curzon ended by rengning the viccroyalty after a 
dispute with the home government as to the reorganisation 
of the mihtary administration — a dispute m which he 
has been proved by subseqaent events to have been m the 
nght His departure took place m 1905 and the years 
fiom that date until the rise of Mr Gandhi at the end of 
the Great War form the next clearly marked stage in the 
history of Indian nationalism This was its romantic 
penod, and was marked by dramatic gestures, by sensa 
tional assassmations, and by Bengal terrorism In Bengal 
the movement became associate with the worship ofKah, 
the goddess of destruction and the least amiable of the 
Hindu daties Two leaders divided the allegiance of the 
nationalist parties One was TUak, a Br ahman of a caste 
which had formerly held a land of monopoly of the higher 
offices in the short lived Maratha Empire, during which 
time It was said of it that it had converted its sacred thread 
into a bow-stnng, and which ever smcc had nursed a 
ipmt of proud independence and of resentment against 
the Bntish who had expelled it from its privileged position 
The other, Gokhalc, belonged to the same caste and ^vas 
a man of singular grace of character and an orator whom 
Curzon had pubhely declared to be a focman worthy of 
bis stccL To the present age the pcrsonahtics of these 
men have begun to grow somc%vhat lhado^vy, but there is 
no doubt that they both exercised a very strong s^vay and 
that the growth of the nationalist movement cannot be 
understood except m terms of their personal influence. 
Broadly spcakmg TUak stood for the more extreme 
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policies, Gokhalc for a moderate nationalism of a kind 
which permitted co-operation with Great Biitam 

During this period a number of events occurred which 
considerably inci eased the general political excitement 
The reforms of 1909 stimulated rather than diminished 
the political pressure The outbreak of the Great War 
of 1914, causing a slump in the prestige of the European 
peoples , the peace settlement, with its impetus to the 
democratic and nationalist movements throughout the 
world , the economic progress m India, which strengthened 
and enlarged the middle class, the political class par 
excellence — all these made of the political life a steady 
crescendo 

Yet there was in tins decade and a half from 1905 to 
1919 a curious sense of uncertainty of direction Indian 
nationalism was a gathering force but ^vhat channels it 
would take was not yet declared, and several different 
lines were open to it The aim which was still the most 
generally accepted was that India should become a self- 
governing parliamentary democracy But also new voices 
were to be heard These laid the emphasis not on the new 
forms of government which India was to create but on the 
immediate struggle against ‘ impenahsm ’ To get the 
British off the backs of the Indian people was declared 
to be the all-absorbing task of nationalism the question 
of what kind of polity was to succeed the British Raj 
must be left to look after itself whether Indian govern- 
ment was to be democratic or of the traditional type was 
all one provided that India was free 

As time went on the agitation of these extremer 
nationahsts took on strange shapes Though they were 
for the most part themselves the products of Western 
education they affected a horror of Western culture and 
sought to revive what they conceived to be the traditional 
way of hfe Thus in social matters they were the cham- 
pions not of progress but of conservatism, defending such 
institutions as child marriage and untouchabihty (The 
alhance of nationahsm and social obscurantism was not 
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peculiar to India and was commented on at about the 
same time by Lord Cromer m Egypt ) In their zeal they 
invented a new picture of the Indian past. For example, 
Mr G R, Das, an eloquent leader m Bengal, wrote 
We had corn in our grananea our tanks supplied u* with 
fish and the eye was soothed and refreshed by the Innpid 
blue of the aky and the green foliage of the trees All day long 
the peasant tofled m the fields and at eve returning to ha 
lamp-ht home he tang the song of his heart. The granaries 
arc empty of diar w^tfa the kme arc dry and give no milk 
and the fields once so green arc dry and parched with thirst. 
What remains is the dream offormcr happmess and the languor 
and misery of insistent pam * 

For this sad decline, for all the evils of the time, and for 
their own psychological malaise, they placed the blame 
on the Bntish It was the British pohtica] syrtem, the 
British commercial and mdustnal framework, and Bntish 
education, which bad ruined India and which alone 
stood, like the Flaming Sword in Paradisi Lost between 
Indians and the Eden firom which they had been ejected 
Would this extremism prevail over the earber modcra 
tion ? Would nationalism prove a constructive force or 
would it waste itself in barren conflict with Great Bntam 
and m a stnviug back towards a mythical past ? 

Nor was this the only questions which called for an 
answer There was also the problem of the relation be 
tween the nationalist movement and the sectional com 
mumties mto which India was divided. While the earlier 
pohtical leaders had been mostly Hindu there were signs of 
a political stirring among the Moslem commumty This 
could not but be an event of the utmost importance smcc 
the Moslems numbered about a quarter of the population 
and imcc they still cherished the memory of being the 
ruling people. Why the Moslems m the decade or two 
beforehand had bera less m the peture than was sub- 
sequently to be the case, and what were the springs of 
action of the community which came to assert itself^ these 

Q.aotcd by Lord Zetlsod m TV Hmri pf 
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questions, of paramount interest for understanding modern 
India, can be answered only by a brief review of tlicir 
history’’ m the years immediately previous 

Tiiroughout the nineteenth century tlic Moslems had 
played second fiddle to the Hindus. It was they who had 
been displaced by the British from the mastery of the 
countT)' They were suspected by the administration for 
their part in the Mutiny They ivcrc in consequence 
inclined to sulk and to go into a kind of retreat. They 
clung to their Persian culture while the Hindus took 
advantage of British education.^ Their disposition was 
less suited than that of the Hindus to the commercial and 
clerical type of civilisation which British institutions tended 
to foster Thus they got the worst m the competition 
between the communities, and while they continued to 
preponderate in many of the subordinate organs of govern- 
ment service they had the mortification of seeing the 
higher positions pass increasingly to the Hindus They 
were tlius in every sense backward compared with the 
Hmdus But their political awakening though delayed 
was inevitable. When it occurred the grand question 
would be whether their political life would be merged 
and assimilated in the general national movement, or 
whether they would organise a separate and communal 
movement opposed to Great Britain and to the Hindus 
ahke 

At this penod many of the Moslem leaders were not 
dismclmed to ally themselves with Congress. In the 
brave new pohtical world they felt themselves to be 
Indians first, Moslems afterwards. They repeated Con- 
gress demands. Some even joined the party. On the 
other hand among the rank and file there was growing 
communal feehng, and nots broke out disturbingly often 
in some of the larger cities Thus was the issue poised 
between a umted India and communal dissension, and 

^ The Hindus regarded a course of Bntish culture in rather the same 
light as we should regard a course at a Pitman’s trainmg college It was an 
avenue to well-paid oflBcial employment 
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whicH ode of the gcalcs would be found to prevail was the 
nddle which pohticiaiis then sought to read 

Such were a few of the unanswered questions in India 
at the tune — the time of the Great War Nationalism 
was still a malleable thing It might have taken any 
one of many different paths Here, once again, it seems 
to have been the acadent of human personahty, the 
appearance of a man of gemus, which decided that history 
should proceed m one direction and not m another The 
feteful personage who thus gave the decisive tilt and 
oncntation to Indian pohtics was Mahatma Gandhi, with 
whom one period ended and a qmte fresh period began 
Due to this strange figure the programme of the pohtical 
theatre was abruptly changed (as m the French theatre 
after Hemam) , the players adopted a different style, 
favoured different sentiments, and even used a different 
make up , and there was a growing demand that the 
playhouse should itself be demolished and built afr'csh on 
different Imes 
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In recent years owing to the preoccupation of the world 
with more formidable if less agreeable personalities 
Mr Gandhi has ceased to enjoy the international celebrity 
which was once Ins Yet for a large section of mankind 
he has been the dominant figure of the age, and for 
many of the cunous features of contemporary India he 
bears a personal responsibility which might well disturb a 
man whose convictions were more liable to doubt Thus, 
even if he is no longer to play a considerable part his 
career deserves to be studied m some detail ; nor since 
even his strongest cntics would take no harsher view of 
lum than that he was, in one of Burke’s phrases, “ instead 
of blameable, mysterious ”, can one fail to be fascinated 
by the problem of trying to find some explanation for the 
apparent contradictions of his character and teaching 
India has always been liable to be impressed by religious 
leaders Religion hovers in its atmosphere, as is ap- 
parent to the visitor even to-day when a secular move- 
ment is alleged to be m full swing * At Indian courts 
religious leaders have in the past enjoyed great pohti- 
cal influence, and the imagination of the masses has 
often been more stirred by them than by the illustnous 
temporal personalities of whom India has had no lack. 

* Children are not uncommonly named after the major deities Thus an 
atmosphere is created similar to that in England at the time of the Common- 
wealth when biblical texts were fashionable as Christian names Or a more 
exact parallel would be if English children to-day were christened Jehovah, 
Jesus, Virgin Mary, Trinity, or Holy Ghost It is not surpnsmg to find at the 
same time a surpnsmg amount of blasphemy and levity with regard to the 
deities, for there was an almost precisely similar contrast in the European 
middle ages 
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Thus what Mr Gandhi has achieved comes less as a sur 
pnsc than it would have done in any other coimtry, and 
he IS sometnnes described as the latest of the long Imc of 
Indian samts who have dabbled with success m worldly 
matters Yet it is easy to exaggerate the extent to which 
he IS no more than a type famihar to the Indian tradition. 
In many respects his record and his ideas have been 
unquesuonably onginal For example, in the s ys t em atic 
use of his rchgious hold over the masses for pohtical 
purposes m the grasp of method of extending his rchgious 
sway, m his flair for pubhaty, and in the use for pohtical 
and rchgious purposes of the technique of commercial 
salesmanship, he has scarcely a predecessor He is a kmd 
of Oriental General Booth, and a personahty quite like 
his has not appeared before m Indian history 

The record of his life is well known, and his auto- 
biography IS justly celebrated both as revealing a complei 
personahty and as lUnminating Indian aflairs The son 
of a chief minister at a petty court in Kathiawar, he went 
as a young man to England to study law and there m 
addition to his more senous undertakings he learned, 
according to his own account, dancing, elocution, and to 
play the violm and bndge. In his own expr e ssi on he 
‘ aped the Eng lish gentleman later he practised as a 
lawyer for some yean m South Afiica not without 
success and mto pubhc notice during the Boer War 
by organiimg an Indian stretcher bearer corps After the 
war he showed his political gifts and experimented with 
his future pohtical technique by organising his commumty 
and by standmg up to General Smuts m the interests of the 
Indian shopkeeper and merchant- In 1915 he r e turn ed 
to India and began to preach the need of spiritualising 
pohtics He caused a sensation when, on undertaking a 
study tour preparatory to entering Indian politics, he 
travelled third-dass, a genuine act of mortification which 
only those who have undergone this cipcncnce on Indian 
raflways can properly appreciate. Subsequently he sought 
membership of the Servants of India Soacty, a ^vcll 
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kno\vn organisation which in avowed imitation of tlie 
Jesuits aims at consecrating to the service of the nation 
those who have utihsed to the full the resources of secular 
education. But in seekmg to join the Society he stated 
that if he were admitted he would attempt to render more 
ascetic Its already ngid discipline and in particular would 
demand that it should accept the rule of absolute poverty. 
Tins the Society declined to do, and Mr Gandhi set up 
business on his own Ever since he has hved in the manner 
prescnbed for sages in ancient Hindu tradition : that is, 
in an ashram or colony of disciples whom he instructed in 
his ideas, whose characters he sought to make plastic in 
his hands, and whom he despatched to the world to 
execute his political projects Indian tradition requires 
the hfelong submission of the pupil to the teacher, the 
subjection of the pupils’ will and reason to the direction 
of the master. Mr. Gandhi has not hesitated to enforce 
this disciphne, and thus has had at his command a staff 
whose devotion and obedience a European dictator might 
well envy 

In the years immediately following the Great War Mr. 
Gandhi and his followers managed to secure control of 
the Congress party, the nationahst party whose early 
history was studied m the last chapter They have per- 
meated It with their ideas and changed its structure and 
its aims Their hold upon it has been now greater, now 
less, but has never been senously shaken. The biography 
of Mr. Gandhi and the recent history of Congress are 
identical 

The events of the penod since Mr. Gandhi assumed 
leadership can be briefly stated. Mr Gandhi made self- 
government the keynote of his pohcy, and declared himself 
totally dissatisfied with the Government of India Act of 
1919 which set up dyarchy in the provinces As a protest 
he orgamsed a mass movement of non-payment of taxes 
and systematic disobedience of law , but this he suspended 
when it passed over into a wave of purposeless violence and 
atrocity Under his influence Congress at first boycotted 

H 
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the new constitutional structure of 1919 and refused to 
stand for election to the provincial assembbes Later it 
entered the Assembbes, but with the object of impeding 
pubbe busmess When m 1927 the official discussion of 
the reforms was resumed and the Simon Commission was 
despatched to India, Mr Gandhi started another great 
agitation For this purpose he sought to make of 
Congress a mass movement, enlisting under its orders 
the largest mass following possible. In 1930 he started 
a second nation wide movement of avil disobedience 
suspended it m 1931, but revived it a few years later So 
grave was the disturbance that the government was for a 
time seriously embarrassed and its power was compro- 
mised , but m the end the movement exhausted itself 
During these events Mr Gandhi was for some time 
imprisoned 

What is more important than these bare events is the 
new ideas and the new methods which Mr Gandhi 
bronght into Indian pobtics and which have changed the 
current of the national bfc 


2 

He 15 a thinker so subtle, and has been engaged m so 
many cntcrpnsci requiring a mcc spint of compromise, 
that it IS hard to formulate his cr ee d with precision or to 
state It in such a way as to be safe from the charge of mis 
representation. In the course of his long career he has 
been m so many predi camen ts, hn.< been so ommvorous m 
his curiosity and bold m experiment, that his actions have 
sometimes appeared mconsiitcnt and his statements con 
flictmg If this has on occasion proved cmbarrajsmg to 
his followers it is still more so to those who set out to 
expound hij views smcc against so many of the texts on 
which they rely others may be quoted which contradict 
or modify them. Thus the interpreter lays himself open 
to a chai^ of bad fa it h , and if he persists m the enterprise 
of trying to make a coherent philosophy out of a mass of 
newspaper articles, rephes to journalists, ohxUr dictOy table 

\ 
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talk, implications and the impressions of third parties, it 
IS because Mr Gandhi’s mind is so fascmating and his 
position so commanding as to make the task worth while. 

If we start from the old-fashioned idea that every man 
has a ruhng passion from which aU the rest follow, 
Mr Gandhi’s may be said to be a passion for simphcity in 
the material side of life and m all that concerns human 
mstLtutions He finds distasteful the kind of civihsation 
which has grown up in India since the contact with the 
West, and feels that for the ordinary poor man hfe m the 
towns and work m the factory is a bad hfe, stunting the 
good and bringing out much that is bad in human nature. 
Thus far he manifests m India a Ime of thought which 
occurred m England when our own society was at a some- 
what similar stage of economic evolution as that which 
India has reached to-day, and like some of the writers of 
that time, especially Ruskin and Wilham Morns, he carnes 
his aversion from mdustnal civihsation so far that, even if 
human ingenuity could perfect the social orgamsation, 
and towns and factones could be freed from their attendant 
evils, he would still be its inveterate enemy For an 
mdustnal society purged of its squalor would reqmre a 
social orgamsation more elaborate than even that of 
to-day, and Mr Gandhi’s mstmct is against everything 
elaborate. The elaborate is the precanous ; and he is 
convinced that if a pitch of perfection can be reached it 
cannot be mamtamed He points to society in the West 
— now plunged in misery by economic slump, now drifting 
by a kind of imcontrollable shde mto war — and with 
some justice dechnes to regard it as a model which India 
would wisely imitate 

His remedy is the return to the simple hfe. If the great 
revolutionaries are those who, having the imagination to 
conceive society orgamsed on qmte different principles, 
have also the audacity to beheve that such radical 
reconstruction is possible, Mr. Gandhi is plainly to be 
placed m the same class as Plato, Rousseau, and Marx 
In the face of the trend all over the world to urbamsation 
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and industrialisation, he thinks it nevertheless a practicable 
pohey to aim in India at shifting back the population 
from the towns to the villages Like the rulers of Erewhon 
he aims at blottmg out the Industnal Revolution It 
teems that m the India of his ideal the great bulk of the 
population would be engaged m agnculturc, such towns 
as contmued to enst being m si2C and devoted to 

commerce and culture, not to industry He docs not shirk 
admi f tmg the tremendous consequences of the elimination 
from the national mcome of the production of the factories, 
but he argues that a part of the industrial commodities 
which the peasant now consumes could be made m the 
village what could not be thus manufactured the 
peasants could do without. Though slightly poorer they 
would m his view be much happier, and mdeed there arc 
few who would question his premise that a nation has 
made an ill choice if m seeking to satisfy its material wants 
It plunges Itself into misery 

From these ideas develops Mr Gandhi s cult of apm 
nmg a notonous, characteristic, and puzzling part of hii 
philosophy Both Europeans and Indians are apt to be 
bewildered and irritated by his claims — made often at 
moments of mtense excitement when his followers look to 
him for practical advice on how to handle an mvolvcd and 
difficult situation — that the great ideals in which India 
IS interested — freedom, world peace, social regeneration, 
material progress — arc to be achieved by spuming and 
by the weaving of homespun cloth. Mr Gandhi himidf 
spins for a certain time each day, and if he had his way 
all atizcns regardless of station would follow this practice. 
It IS sometimes suggested that the cult is a purely pohtical 
move, designed either to rum Lancashire or m some obscure 
way to impress the peasantry and kmt together country 
and town m a common pohOcal umon But it is connected 
quite logically with Mr Gandhi s central ideas Havmg 
grown up at a tune when Indian mdustry was httlc more 
than textfle mdustry, he r^anis the town population as a 
congregation of spumcn workmg under pccuharly un 
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the elaborate. He u aimoua to eliminate the complentiei 
of pohtical organisation. There are dearly limits to the 
length to which he would carry his convictions, and he 
has from tune to time modified his pohtical ideas, but his 
mitmct seems to be to dissolve as 1^ as possible the state 
organisation and to fi« soaety fix»m its bui^en of a pohtical 
supi crstr ucture. His Utopia is a federation of village 
soacties each of which would manage its own affairs by 
means of panchayats, mamtam order administer justice, 
and provide for its severely simple needs Such a plan is 
of course by no means novel A kmd of despair at what 
man has created m the way of pohneal institutions, a kind 
of petulant dchght m destruction, has appeared at mter- 
vals m Europican pohtical thinlong no less than m Indian 
religious philosophy It is present even m the Marxian 
philosophy which forecasts that m the ideal future the 
state will wither away The mterest m Mr Gandhi s 
case IS that these rather anarchist proposals come from 
one who unlike others who have hdd siimlar views, has 
demonstrated a flair for all forms of pohtical management, 
and who, for all his ascetic nature, must be assumed to 
derive delight from the game of pohtics 

These pohtical ideas of Mr Gandhi s, though m his 
exposition of them stamped unmistakably with his per 
sonahty arc closely related to and perhaps spring from, 
the traditional Hindu concept of the ideal state. Indeed 
m one or two of the smaller pnnapahties of the present 
tim e the framework of the Gandhian Utopia is almost a 
reality The maharajah confines his activities to temple 
festivals, to a light lupcrvmon of the villages and to 
fulfilling the role of paternal president. For monarchs of 
this type Mr Gandhi has a soft place m his heart, and for 
all hij hard words against the princes he is more a royalist 
than a repubhean. But the band of the monarch is to be 
guided by the counsel of the icer and on the correct 
relation bct^vccn the royal and the pncstly or admomtory 
power Mr Gandhi would probably have discovered a 
comadcncc of views with the prophet SamucL 
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These ideas form a kind of archaic strand in Mr. 
Gandlii’s thought, and they are curiously interwoven wth 
a much more modern strand, that is, the fervid nationalism 
ivhich he has derived from Mazzini, Garibaldi, and the 
great European patriots Like them he thinks of his 
country as an ideal person, his ideas being at times almost 
naively anthropomorphic, and it is from tins romantic 
spirit that there proceeds Ins determination to separate 
India from Gieat Britain or at least to give it such a status 
as to enable it to develop its own national personality. 
But his nationalism subserves his social policy, for he 
believes that natiopalism is the only means by which he 
can realise Ins own ideals of social reform. So long as 
India’s affairs are managed by Great Britain so long will 
they be run on Western lines, and so long will the experi- 
ment of the construction of a Gandhian civilisation be 
deferred 

These seem to be Mr Gandhi’s pohtical ideas. But to 
Western peoples what has been more interesting than his 
ideas is the means by which he seeks to ensure them. His 
methods of non-violence have wakened much pubhc 
curiosity in Great Bntain and Amenca Their origin is 
still rather obscure Some are mchned to find their sprmg 
in the old Hindu custom known as ‘ sitting dharma ’ — 
already practised two thousand years ago — by which one 
who was aggrieved sat on the doorstep of his wronger and 
commenced a fast, thus mobilising against the oppressor 
all the moral sentiment of his neighbours Others find 
his inspiration in Chnstiamty and in the ideas of Tolstoy. 
Mr Gandhi has stated his principles over and over again. 
If a person or group of persons desires to redress an 
injustice the proper method is to eschew violent action 
but to offer resistance m such a way as to shame or melt 
the heart of the wrongdoer Thus the citizens of an 
invaded country would not take to arms, which would only 
sharpen the fury and determination of the aggressor, but 
would peacefully he down as a kind of sacrifice under the 
feet of the invading armies , similarly the oppressed sub- 
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jccts of a bad government would disobey the bad laws 
but would conduct themselves so meekly that the judges 
would be ashamed to convict them and the government 
to enforce the sentence Mr Gandhi claims that this 
method is equally cfBcaaous whether used in Asia or 
Europe and whether against oppressors hampered by 
scruples or timidity or against the most ruthless wrong 
doers, though m some cases the success may take longer to 
achieve than m others and may involve more suffering 

It should perhaps be aobc^ that Mr Gandhi s ideas 
of non violence and his preaching of the primitive village 
life form a consistent whole. A commumty organised on 
the lines which he advocates would clearly be unable to 
muster effective military resources for defence whether 
against an mvadcr or against any sort of army however 
small) m the hands of the govemment. 

The ideas of non violence are certainly not novel, but 
Mr Gandhi 8 onginahty and audaaty has been to put them 
into actual practice and by their means to challenge the 
British rule which thirty yean ago seemed so impregnable 
It u said that he was impressai by a remark m the book 
of Professor Seeley which has already been quoted that 
the Bntiah Empire in India rested on consent, since the 
small number of Englishmen m India could never govern 
so vast a country without the consent and the coKipcration 
of a great section of the people. Mr Gandhi concluded 
that if this co-operation could be withheld the British 
Government would become an impossibihty It cannot 
be demed that up to the present his methods have at 
times been remarkably effective Yet as Mr Gandhi 
knows better than anyone else the method of non violence 
and avfl disobedience is one which is very difficult to use, 
which requires the nicest judgment, and the most duap- 
lincd self restraint, and which, if directed by men of less 
mtegnty than Mr Gandhi, may have disastrous con 
sequences. The mdispcnsablc condition for succeu is 
that the cause of the disobedient should be clearly just, 
otherwise the consacnce of the antagonist will not be 
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touched and he will harden his heart. At one time 
Mr. Gandlu was advantageously placed because the Bntish 
mind was not easy about the British position in India. 
But Great Britain put all its energies into the Act of 1935 
in an effort to do justice to India, and broadly speaking 
has in its own mind placed itself in the right. Thus one 
phase has ended and another phase has begun 

4 

These appear to be Mr Gandhi’s main ideas Whence 
they were derived, whether they will endure, with what 
histoncal characters Mr Gandlu is to be likened, are 
the great questions for discussion in India to-day. Mr. 
Gandhi’s followers love to compare him with St Francis, 
and certainly his is a personahty which might conceivably 
have existed in the European middle ages, exciting in the 
masses the same reverend regard and enjoying m con- 
sequence the same temporal authority But perhaps a 
closer comparison would be 'with St Bernard, the more 
political saint , and as in the case of St Bernard the 
methods by which he pursued his saintly ways often bore 
the traces of his baromal ancestry, so it is sometimes 
suggested that Mr Gandhi’s origin is visible side by side 
with his undoubtedly honest and disinterested ideals 

Sometimes he is declared to be a reactionary who under 
the guise of leading a great national movement m the 
modern style seeks to restore the ancient Hindu way of 
hfe It is a mark of his complex and baffhng character 
that while he is thus denounced he is no less strenuously 
condemned by devout Hindus as a heretic Some even 
do not scruple to say that in a different age they would 
have ensured that he met an appropriate fate They 
allege that he is a Jam or a Christian masquerading as a 
Hindu, deny outnght that his ideas are of Hindu pro- 
venance, and complain that the ideals which he preaches 
are ahen and imported. Poverty, meekness, the virtue of 
suffering, the need for renunciation have, it is true, been 
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preached before in India but the national genius has never 
accepted them as the kernel of ita faith These cntics 
assert that Hinduism as it has been developed by its most 
reputable philosophers is a robust and indeed somewhat 
epicurean rehgion exalting the more colourful aspects of 
life , and if it providei for and recommends asceticism to 
the elderly, tins is at the end of a full life during which 
they arc presumed to have savoured the vanous delights 
which the world affords Hmduism, they claim, is the 
religion and outlook of the natural man and sympathises 
with his natural mstmets and inclinations , India s history 
IS proof that it is equally the rehgion of the soldier and the 
statesman as of the ascetic and the sa/mjmstfi. The com 
plamt of these cntica against the Mahatma is that of Julian 
against Chnst the world, they say, has grown grey with 
his breath- The light m which they see the Mahatma can 
perhaps best be crplamed by means of an analogy To 
them it seems as mcongruous to include Mr Gandhi, who 
has made no concnbution to metaphysics and who more 
over m exploiting his religious prestige for secular ends 
has m thar eyes broken the most bmdmg rule of respect 
able behaviour placmg himself on an almost menial level, 
among the great philosophers of Hinduism as it would to 
a Christian theolc^ian to place Dr Buchman ndc by side 
with the fathers of the church and St- Thomas Aquinas 
Any man who has loomed so large m his age as Mr 
Gandhi is bound to be the object of extravagant demgra 
tion and almost idolatrous praise- Perplexity been 
increased by the seeming contradictions of his character 
For example few of his most ardent admirers have been 
able to overlook a stemness amountmg almost to vmdictivc 
nithlctsncas m hu relations with some of his compatnoti 
with whom he has fallen foul Nor u it easy to understand 
why one who so often exates among some Englishmen a 
sincere moral repugnance is at the tim e able to 

excrase over others an almost uncanny fascmation- 
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What has been Mi Gandhi’s actual acl 
politics ^ t an answer. 

It is haid foi an English student to attemp i the side of 
Mr Gandhi has many times been a thoin i n seemed to 
the Biitish Government His policy has oftci the British 
be the cluef cause foi the diifting apait o ears that his 
and Indian peoples Thus the Englishman Ir Gandhi’s 
judgment may be prejudiced Moieovei, Tprld, and it 
ideas admittedly belong to the Oiiental wby Onental 
seems pioper that they should be judged ' 
rathei than by Western standards pbution is to 

Pei haps the best way of assessing his conthe begmmng 
compare the condition of India as it was at tjs close No 
of his career nath the India he leaves at lun to suggest 
greater compliment can be paid to a man thbr of his own 
that the fortunes of his country are the miiKihi has reaUy 
personal character And of course Mr Ganc happened in 
been responsible for only a pait of what has roes be still 
India Not even he can bid the world fers can hardly 
Yet Mr Gandhi’s personal influence on affai 
be overstated 2, as we saw, 

When he came to the forefront there wer le nationahst 
a number of open questions It was open to f ting with the 
movement to become either a force co-opeialmpire, or to 
other nationahst movements in the British I It was open 
clash m sterile conflict with Great Britain e best which 
to It to take as its ideal the adoption of thifter the will- 
Western civihsation has to offer, or to hunt :n open ques- 
o’-the-wisp of India’s past glories It was aphtical move- 
tion whether it would absorb the Moslem pnd develop a 
ment m itself or whether the Moslems woiaost of these 
separate and communal consciousness Ween settled in 
questions are now closed And they have hactory 
a way which few people can regard as satislnatma for the 
It would be merest folly to blame the Ma folly m the 
disappointments of to-day, just as it is 
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preached before in India but the national gcniua has never 
accepted them aa the kemcl of ita faith* These critics 
assert that Hinduism as it has been devdoped by its most 
reputable philosophers is a robust and mdeed somewhat 
epicurean religion exalting the more colourful aspects of 
hie , and if it provides for and recommends asceticism to 
the dderly, this is at the end of a full life during which 
they arc presumed to have savoured the vanous dchghts 
which the world affords Hmduism, they claim, is the 
rchgion and outlook of the natural man and sympathises 
with his natural instincts and mclinations , India 3 history 
IS proof that it is equally the rehgion of the soldier and the 
statesman as of the ascetic and the jaajtyann. The com 
plamt of these cntics against the MaVintma u that of Juhan 
against Christ the world they say, has grown grey with 
his breath The light m which they see the Mahatma can 
perhaps best be ciplamcd by means of an analogy To 
them It seems as mcoogruous to mdude Mr Gandhi, who 
has made no contribution to metaphysics and who more 
over m exploiting his rehgious prestige for lo^dar ends 
has in thor eyes broken the most binding rule of respect 
able behaviour, placing himself on an almost menial Icvd, 
among the great philosophers of Hmduism as it would to 
a Christian theologian to place Dr Buchman side by side 
with the fethers of the church and St Thonaas Aqumas 
Any man who has loomed so large m hij age as Mr 
Gand^ IS bound to be the object of extravagant dcnigra 
Uon and almost idolatrous praise. Perplexity has been 
mcrcased by the scemmg contradictions of his character 
For example, few of his most ardent admirers have been 
able to overlook a sternness amountin g almost to vmdicUvc 
ruthlcssncM m his relations with some of his compatnoti 
wth whom he has fallen foul Nor is it easy to imdcrstand 
why one who so often dates among gome Enghshmen a 
smccrc moral repugnance u at the same time able to 
exercise over others an almost imcanny ftiscination* 
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What has been Mr. Gandhi’s actual achievement m 
pohtics ^ 

It IS hard for an English student to attempt an answer. 
Mr. Gandhi has many times been a thorn in the side of 
tlie British Government. His policy has often seemed to 
be the cliicf cause foi the drifting apait of the British 
and Indian peoples Thus the Englishman fears that Ins 
judgment may be prejudiced. Moreovei, Mr. Gandhi’s 
ideas admittedly belong to the Oriental ^vorld, and it 
seems proper that they should be judged by Oriental 
rather than by Western standards 

Perhaps the best way of assessing his contribution is to 
compare the condition of India as it was at the beginning 
of his career with the India he leaves at its close No 
greater compliment can be paid to a man than to suggest 
that the fortunes of his country are the mnror of his own 
personal character And of course Mi Gandln has really 
been responsible for only a part of what has happened m 
India Not even he can bid the world forces be still 
Yet Mr Gandhi’s personal influence on affairs can hardly 
be overstated 

When he came to the forefront there were, as we saw, 
a number of open questions It was open to the nationalist 
movement to become either a force co-operatmg with the 
other nationalist movements in the British Empire, or to 
clash in sterile conflict with Great Britain It was open 
to it to take as its ideal the adoption of the best winch 
Western civihsation has to offer, or to hunt after the will- 
o’-the-wisp of India’s past glories It was an open ques- 
tion whether it would absorb the Moslem pohtical move- 
ment in Itself or whether the Moslems would develop a 
separate and communal consciousness Most of these 
questions are now closed And they have been setded m 
a way which few people can regard as satisfactory. 

It would be merest folly to blame the Mahatma for the 
disappointments of to-day, just as it is folly m the 
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nationalist to put the blame on Great Bntaixu But there 
are many m India — not Europcani but Indian! — who 
in analysing’ his record argue as fallows 

The Mahatma, great and notable as have been his 
service! to India, leaves a legacy which is of dubious 
value to the benefiaanes 

‘ That his methods have brought India fer along the 
road to national freedom we do not deny But u it 
not poanble that but for his intervention the constitu 
tional progress would have been more rapid ? Great 
Bntam had given clear token, by its conduct both m 
Its Dominions and India itscJi^ that it was sincere m 
its intention to transfer power to parliamentary govern 
ment to the extent that this government showed itself 
equal to iti rcsponsibihtie! Who say but that if 
we had concentrated our efforts on making a success 
of the Act of 1919 instead of organising opposition 
throughout India, we should not by this time have 
achieved full Dominion status ? 

Let us count the cost of the Mahatma s methods 

He has mtroduced mto Indian pohtics the adula 
bon of the leader and the habit of blind obedience 
which is the essence of fasaam, 

‘ By blending rehgion and pohtics and by the 
pccuhar revivalist atmosphere which he bai created he 
has put out of action many of the secular virtues whose 
employment is so essential for the pubhc safety Thus 
he has opened the way for cranks and fanatics who 
have somctimci crowded out finm pubhc life men of 
more balanced and fuller experience. He has set 
reason at a discount, and ha^ equated criticism, which 
IS the life blood of democracy, with blasphemy, and 
satire, which is iti great cleansmg medicmc, with 
sacrilege, 

‘ As the test for fitness for pubhc life he has put the 
wiUmgneai to suffer imprisonment m the place of in 
tellcctual abihty , and has exalted the amateur and 
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dilettante at the expense of the expert and the efficient 

“ By leviving and painting in rosy colours the older 
ideas of Ehnduism he has encouraged India to look 
behind instead of forward , and the renewed cult of 
the antique, which is a marked feature of the times 
and which if it prospers may threaten the people of 
India with the fate of Lot’s wife, is to no small extent 
the lesult of his influence. 

“ He has set the country false goals, both for its 
economic and its political aims The economic ideals 
which he preaches are opposed to all the compelhng 
forces of the age and have set India on a false course 
which at best can end in misdirected labour, disappoint- 
ment, and vexation 

“ The pohtical goal is still more dangerous For he 
condemns the Western institutions by means of which 
India has built up its modern elaborate social structure 
He proposes to pull this down and substitute a regime 
of panchayats But panchayats and the modern world 
do not go together A pohty such as Mr Gandhi 
desires can only support a commumty of a much lower 
standard of complexity than that of India to-day To 
dissolve the organisation of the modern state is to make 
an end of commerce, industry, the press, the railways, 
and the telegraphs It is to extirpate the rmddle class 
It IS to cause bloodshed, famine, and suffering on a 
vast scale while India reverts to a simpler and more 
primitive life, and halves its population 

“ Moreover, while he thus holds up this primitive 
type of pohtical life as the ideal he has given very httle 
gmdance as to the concrete details of the institutions he 
desires to create Indeed m practice he has been con- 
tent to work with the machmery of a party which 


^ These critics do not deny that the contemporary institutions of govern- 
ment are very imperfect and c^use much suffering and mjustice Mr 
Gandhi’s rem^y (like that of Tolstoy and Victor Hugo) is to destroy them 
the remedy of his critics is to improve them To destroy them, they say, 
would be to mcrease a hundredfold the suffermg and mjustice 
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resembles m many respects the dictatorial parties 
which are the special product of twentieth century 
pohtics 

“ Gravest of all, he has, by his repeated agitations, 
caused a premature and dangerous spread of pohtical 
activity among the masses His strategy m pohtics 
has been to prevail by sheer numbers thus he has 
been the greatest mass agitator in Indian history The 
consequences are already becoming apparent* Hii 
campaigns of avil disobc^encc have brought the law 
mto contempt and have fostered the habits of revolt. 
It is hard to see how any man with a normal sense of 
reiponsibihty could have risked these consequences, 
least of all m India the curse of whose history has been 
lawlessness and violence , and there arc signs that he 
now realises what he has done and repents of it It 
will be irony mdecd if history has to record of this 
gentle fanatic that, like an Indian Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, he more than any other undermined the 
foundation of soaety and has upon his head the blood 
perhaps of hundreds of thousands 

Such would be the mam counts m the mdictmcnt It 
would be indignantly rejected by the Mahatma t foUowcn, 
and they could state a good case on the other ndc. They 
might well prove that the charges arc oventated and that 
there is much to be said m extenuatiom But it is doubtful 
if they could secure a complete acquittaL 

Nor mdecd is the mdictmcnt yet complete For there 
are some who would lay at Mr Gandhi s door, though 
perhaps with less justice, the responsibihty for the worsen 
mg of the relations between Hindus and Moslems which of 
all the events of his lifetime may prove to have been the 
most momentous At the beginning of Mr Gandbi s 
career it was still doubtful whether Indian pohtics were to 
be organised m terms of the rcbgioui cleavage, or whether 
Hindus and Moslems were to be jomed together by the 
common bond of nationahsm. To-day at the end of the 
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the communities has become complete and irrevocable. 
Though some Aloslems still march under the Congress 
banner, the bulk of the community has settled down in 
opposition to It The Moslems no longer fraternise as 
fellow citizens with Hindus but declare themselves a 
minority of the kind with which post-war Europe has 
become all too familiar. They have oi ganised a nationalist 
movement of their own — a Moslem nationalist movement 
opposed to Hindu nationalism 

For this deploiablc sclusm Mr. Gandhi is sometimes 
held responsible It is said that he gave a Hindu slant to 
the outlook and aims of Congress, and that tliis caused the 
Aloslem exodus ‘ 

What truth there is m this allegation is one of the 
questions to-day most hotly debated by Indians, and it is 
rash for an Englishman to join in the dispute. It is 
only fair to point out that Mr Gandhi lumself has 
always placed Hmdu-Moslem unity m the forefront of 
lus progiamme Some of his most ardent disciples have 
been Moslems (though these have sometimes ended by 
hating as earnesdy jis tlicy loved) and he has nominated 
Moslems as President of Congress For a time he succeeded 
in effecting a cordial co-operation with Moslem leaders, 

* The Moslem argument that the Mahatma is prcachmg orthodox Hindu- 
ism takes the following Imes Mr Gandhi’s caution in condemmng the 
caste structure root and branch masks a belief that caste is divinely ordained 
His zeal for removing the worst disabilities of the untouchables is a bid to 
win back the imtouchables to Hinduism and end the danger of their con- 
version to Christianity or Islam His proposal that the vocational traimng 
of the village school should be developed at the expense of more academic 
teachmg is an attempt to restore the old system by which the masses of the 
people were condemned by hereditary lot to a mechamcal life, and the arts 
and sciences were a monopoly of the Brahmans He aims at substitutmg a 
Sanskntised form of the vernacular for the Persiamsed form at present m use 
m the Moslem areas of North India, and this is part of a sinister plan of 
cstablishmg a Hindu Raj His life in the ashram and his position as a guru 
mark him as a Hindu and not a national leader He countenances as an 
Indian national anthem a song which is blatandy anti-Moslem His 
cherished ideas — the cult of simphcity, spmnmg, poverty, and non-violence 
— are essentially Hmdu, and with them Islam will have no truck or com- 
promise 
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cspeaally when in the years following the war he agreed 
in return for Moslem aid in hu home-rule campaign to 
patromsc the Moslem agitation against tlie Bnti^ treat 
ment of the Caliph, But latterly his efforts seem to have 
failed. Certainly his professions to be the friend of the 
Moslems arc no longer received by Islam with applause. 
And pnmafacii it would mdeed seem difficult for Islam to 
reconcile itself to an India governed as he would govern 
it, iin1i»*< Tulam u w illin g to change Its nature and to shed 
the characteristics which have marLed it m the past. 
Both the ideas of the Mahatma and the revivalist atmo- 
sphere which he has engendered seem rcfielicnt to the bulk 
of the Moslems Indeed the tragedy of the Mahatma s 
career is that while his mam object m life is the umty of 
India, his actions have so often tended to cause disumty , 
and in this he rather resembles Mr De Valera, whose 
passionate desire is a united Ireland but who has m feet 
10 greatly widened the gulf between Eire and Ulster 

Whatever may be the truth m this matter Mr Gand hi 
has now become a symbol Innocent as he may be, he 
symbolises for the Moslems the threat of Hindu dictator 
ship , and whether or not he has caused the communal 
clash he is regarded by most Hindus as their champion 
and by nearly all Moslems as their most formidable 
adversary 

Such arc some of the controversies which have raged 
roimd this remarkable figure. His friends will, I trust, 
forgive me for pomtmg out thus frankly what arc the argu 
ments used by his dctractoii Possibly I have dwelt too 
much on them. Only postenty will be able to judge his 
career But on one thing all will be agreed Whether his 
influence has been for good or ill, of its extent or decisive- 
ness there is no question. In the scene of everyday life as 
much as m great events hu hand u to be found It u 
through the Mahatma that men wear again the native 
dress and homespun cloth In houici and offices his 
photograph is as ubiqmtous as that of Dr Sun Yat sen m 
Qima or Stahn m Russia, Thousands have gone to 
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pnson because he told them to do so, and tens of thousan/^^ 
have modelled their behaviour on ideas unfamiliar to the*^ 
and have adopted ways instinctively repugnant 
intellectual life has been permeated, or as some would sPY 
emasculated, by his authority Under his influence maPY 
have abandoned careers of great promise and devote^ 
themselves to social service whose reward has bee^ 
indigence and obscurity. If the needs of the peasant a*^® 
studied as never before by the pohtician, and if the town^" 
man has been made aware that urban interests cannot 
made paramount, it is at least pardy due to lus examp'^^ 
and imceasmg propaganda 

Perhaps his achievement which in the long run will 
found to have had the most lasting results is the revival 
self-confidence in the average Indian It is very dangeroP 
to generahse about the psychology of a people, especially 
a country with such diverse types as India Yet it may P^ 
said that until recently the impression left on the ti avell^^ 
in India was a lack of self-assurance and a deep infenorPY 
towards the Westerner which was an embarrassment 
normal social hfe. If that has now changed, if the Indi^^ 
feels himself on terms of equahty, if the younger Indi^^ 
has passed to the other extreme and, though ignorant 
the essence of either, professes to regard Indian culture 
something more spiritual and humane than Western, tP® 
transformation is due to Mr. Gandhi more than to aPY 
other man 


6 

In the lifetime of so unusual a man it is difficult for tl^® 
observer to avoid seeing the life of the country exclusive^Y 
in relation to his undertakmgs and teachmg The hgP^ 
iss uin g from Wardha has been so dazzhng that othe^ 
though lesser beams generated both inside and outsic^^ 
India have been comparatively httle noticed. TP^ 
Mahatma has drawn attention to much which hitherP 
went unnoticed ; but his figure is so dominating that it 
apt to screen much which is at present taking place aP^ 

I 
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oDtcutcdly groped among 
may be deemve m the future, they had found a rock of 
hu views arc all lufficing and history and the movement 
teaching many who had dis q end Forces have been 
Western philosophies felt thatcng with which Gandhism 
ages, yet with his advent India^lenns The Mahatma has 
of thought has not come to a6u hold on India, though 
gathenng and ideas gcrminatt he might well have sup- 
will find It hard to come to Who have the audacity to 
lately been made aware that me the challenge to them 
itUl immense, is leas sure tha \t to put an abrupt stop to 
posed, and if there arc someli 

question his ideas m his hfctiias already been discussed 
after hij death may be suffiac! c Mahatma but sects for 
the Gandbian age on there is the influence, no 

The revolt of the Moslems Inr! Marx and Lemn The 
Moslem youth looks not to tie has been intoxicated by 
prophets of Its own.* In addituot adequately appreaated 
less adverse to Gandhism, of^diy be surprising that, m 
extent to which Indian youtherc mjunction to spm and 
Russian ideas is still perhaps ridcas have a baleful and 
m the West. But it can haisGandhi as he surveys the 
contrast to the Mahatma s ausdisturbuig portents With 
tell the truth, the Muscovite political organisation has 
exQting attraction. And Mr and peasant classes, and 
future aces perhaps even more chatma as a holy man arc 
the widening pohUcal unrest, inclmc to more drastic 
begun among the labouring Through his propaganda 
these, though respecting the Ms, teach, and mdoctnnatc 
likely m pohtical matters tols of the country the battle 
methods than he will permit 1 

organisations he seeks to tame to conflict which must be 
them , but at least m some paiiaplcr 
haj begun to go against him L ^ 

rhcic newer trends have Icq 
examined m detail m a later 

< Ai yet U h»s Karcciy foand aoy 
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Finally let us see what has happened during the period 
of h'lr. Gandhi’s ascendancy to the Indian hberals who 
proclaimed the parliamentary ideal The gifted, eloquent, 
cultivated generation which first took up the fight with 
Great Britain has long since passed away But there are 
others ahve who have inherited their traditions and out- 
look For them the world has darkened Rejected by the 
electorate, they find themselves sentenced to private hfe 
The pohtical and social aims for which they stand have 
been repudiated, and their bewilderment and anxiety can 
be easily imagined The ideas which are now current, 
the ideals which are gmding, seem to them irrational, 
mcendiary, and reactionary. No longer is it a question 
of a reorgamsation of the pohtical system but of an entire 
social revolution , and pohtics, instead of a decorous 
debate between members of the professional classes, has 
become a conflict between vast orgamsed camps of 
partisans moved by the crudest emotions and appeals 
Meanwhile the world has become no longer safe or stable, 
and they perceive that they grossly underrated the tasks 
facmg an Indian government nor do they any longer 
doubt what would occur with the ehimnation of the 
British army 

The members of this class note with special horror the 
condition of the younger generation If formerly it was 
their habit in pubhc speakmg to urge the youth of the 
country to rouse itself to action, they never mtended that it 
should be m the present manner They observe that students 
have ceased to read anythmg except the newspapers, to 
discuss anythmg but strikes and elections In conversa- 
tion they :^d them ignorant, arrogant, mcunous, boorish, 
and disrespectful , and they begm to lose their faith m 
the Western education of which these young men are the 
deplorable product 

Even more provoked are these hberals by the growmg 
Moslem danger The cause of communal bitterness puzzles 
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may be deemve m the future. Though for many rndiani 
hu views are all suffiemg and though as the result of his 
ti^arhing man y who had discontentedly groped among 
Western philosophies felt that they had found a rock of 
ages, yet with his advent Indian history and the movement 
of thought has not come to an end Forces have been 
gathering and ideas gcnmnatuig with which Gandhism 
will find it hard to come to terms The Mahatma has 
lately been made aware that his hold on India, though 
still immense, is less sure than be mig ht well have sup- 
posed and if there arc some who have the audaaty to 
question his ideas m bis hfeome the challenge to them 
after bis death may be suffiaent to put an abrupt stop to 
the Gandhian age. 

The revolt of the Moslems has already been discussed 
Moslem youth looks not to the Mahatma but seeks for 
prophets of its own.' In addition there is the influence, no 
less adverse to Gandhism, of Karl Marx and Lemru The 
extent to which Indian youth has been intoxicated by 
Russian ideas is still perhaps not adequately appreciated 
in the West But it can hardly be surprising that, in 
contrast to the Mahatma a austere injunction to spm and 
tell the truth, the Muscovite ideas have a baldiil and 
e x atmg attraction. And Mr Gandhi as he surveys the 
future sees perhaps even more disturbmg portents With 
the widening pohucal unrest pohUcal organisation has 
begun among the labouring and peasant classes, and 
these, though respecting the Mahatma as a holy m an , arc 
likely m pohtical matters to mehne to more drastic 
methods than he will permit Through his propaganda 
organisations he seeks to tame, teach, and mdoctnnatc 
them but at least m some parts of the country the battle 
has begun to go against him. 

These newer trends have led to conflict which must be 
exammed m detail m a later chapter 

> As yet it hat Karcciy found any voy impiriDg oocs. But they may 
ariie. 
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let us sec what has happened during the period 
of Mr Gandhi’s ascendancy to the Indian liberals who 
procla-^^^*^ the parhamentary ideal. The gifted, eloquent, 
cultiv.^t^*^ generation winch first took up the fight with 
Great Britain has long since passed away But there are 
others have inherited their traditions and out- 

look tliem the world has darkened Rejected by the 
electof^*^^j they find themselves sentenced to private life, 
■pijg piohtical and social aims for which they stand have 
been Repudiated, and their bewilderment and anxiety can 
ea^By imagined The ideas which are now current, 
j(ieals which are guiding, seem to them irrational, 
inceniB^^j and reactionary. No longer is it a question 
of a ^Be political system but of an entire 

social revolution , and pohtics, instead of a decorous 
debat^ between members of the professional classes, has 
becori^^ a conflict between vast orgamsed camps of 
partis^ris moved by the crudest emotions and appeals 
Meah''^^® the world has become no longer safe or stable, 
and t^ey perceive that they grossly underrated the tasks 
facing an Indian government . nor do they any longer 
double what would occur with the elimination of the 
BntisB army. 

■ppe members of this class note with special horror the 
condi^*^^ of the younger generation If formerly it was 
habit in pubhc speaking to urge the youth of the 
counbT to rouse itself to action, they never intended that it 
shoul^ be in the present manner They observe that students 
have ceased to read anything except the newspapers, to 
<jjg(.^ss anything but strikes and elections In conversa- 
|hey fed them ignorant, arrogant, incurious, boorish, 
disrespectful , and they begm to lose their faith in 
tjie \Vestern education of which these young men are the 
deplorable product 

£ven more provoked are these hberals by the growing 
jyfQgjem danger. The cause of communal bitterness puzzles 
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them, for though m thar youth the proletariat had some- 
times noted, such vulgar hostihty was qmte unknown 
among the educated classes But they remember enough 
of Indian history to know that the Moslem is a hard guest 
to accommodate , and if they are Hindus they begm to 
feel a sneakmg lilnng for t^ Hindu Mahasabha and 
j>crhaps even to subsenbe to raising a Hindu mibtia 
For all these Bis they arc mclmed to blame Congress 
and the BnUstn Congress they censure for having called 
m the masses to politics, thus letting loose a world of woe , 
and for its mabOity to let sleeping dogs he For the 
Bntish axe kept their most exasperated stncturcs If only 
the Bntish had conceded reforms m time, before Congress 
in Its bod to mobilise a force against them had called in 
the people And now ifthcy would only show firmness 
which would take the wind &om the sails of the sooahsts, 
daunt the Moslems and thus 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our mghti, 
so that men of moderation and goodwill might 

Do faithful homage and receive fixe honouis. 

All which we pine for now 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


STATES 

In the foregoing chapters the attempt has been made to 
describe the political and social changes in Bntish India 
and the course of the popular movements from their onset 
down to the years of Mr. Gandhi’s ascendancy. But 
British India is only a part of the sub-continent. About 
one-third of the territory and about one-quarter of the 
population IS governed by native pnnces. This is a very 
large fraction of the country, and clearly the history of its 
pohtical institutions and economic and social systems calls 
for no less study than does that of Bntish India 

In past years there has perhaps been a tendency to 
‘ forget ’ the states. To do so is to obtain a partial and 
inaccurate view of recent India history, since it is to miss 
many clues to its understanding which are veiled in British 
India but clear to the eye in the states. For the states are 
less westermsed than Bntish India, and often claim that 
their institutions are in many ways a truer expression of 
the national gemus than are those of Bntish India. 
Especially at a time when Bntish India is passing more and 
more under purely Indian sway there is much interest m 
scrutimsmg the fortunes of those parts of the country which 
have always been under Indian government. 

The study needs, however, to be made with discrimina- 
tion, since the states, which number nearly six hundred, 
vary very considerably in si2e and type To understand 
the system which they form it is necessary to recall their 
origin. Though some have a long and lUustnous history, as 
IS the case with Travancore and many of the Rajput states, 
most were the creation of magnates who took the oppor- 
tumty of the downfall of the Moghuls to carve out for 
themselves independent principalities. In the years before 
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the coming of the Bntiah the states were at constant war 
with one another and boondancs were contmuaUy 
rhanging , but With the cstabhshment of Bntish sup- 
remacy It was as if a Gorgon n head had been tamed in 
their direction , the warfare ceased, boundancs became 
fixed, and the stage which in this struggle of all against 
all had chanced to be reached in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century became more or less permanent and 
ngid This 11 the explanation of the rather strange 
articulation of Indian India. 

Some of the larger states exceed in area many European 
countnes For example, Hyderabad and Kj^hmir arc 
both nearly as large as Great Bntain , and Mysore and 
Jodhpur arc about the same size as Scotland The great 
majority of the states arc, however, very small mdecd, 
some having a population of less than one thousand 
these might inde^ be more fittingly tensed estates , ai is 
made clear by the way m which they are often ranted in 
importance according to the size of their revcnuca Not 
all the states form compact umts Often their tcmtoncs 
arc divided and as it has been well said, arc mixed with 
Bntish India like currants m a pudding This is notably 
the case with Baroda, 

Whether great or small the states were allotted a 
peculiar status m the pohtical dicory which grew up m 
India m the nmeteenth century They did not form part 
of the Indian Empire, but nathcr were they sovereign 
powers They were neither feudatones of the Government 
of India, nor protectorates, nor merely alhes, and to 
cxplam their position there was invented the pnnaplc of 
paramountcy This asserted /01a courts that the Bntish 
Government was paramount m India, and as such had 
the right to mtervcnc with the pnnccs m any way it saw 
fit m the least matter or m the gravest. Normally the 
Crown gmded its behaviour towards the pnnccs by the 
letter of the treaties which it had negotiated with them 
when they ongmally came to terms , yet by virtue of 
paramountcy the Crown stood towards them as it were m 
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a second and superior relation. Paramountcy gave it the 
right to intervene where and how it pleased — to compel a 
pnnce to carry out general reform, to enforce a particular 
command, to secure the redress of a particular gnevance, 
to send away favourites, to curb extravagance, to effect a 
change of ministers, and even compel an abdication. Such 
a theory, if hard to state in detail, was convenient ; and 
if difficult to reconcile with the British system of the rule 
of law, did not in fact result in the arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible action which the Moghul Government, when it 
had the power, had been accustomed to take against its 
dependants Perhaps the nearest historical parallel to 
this peculiar relationship was that between Rome and its 
chent kings ; and many a British resident at a native court 
might have felt himself at home in the kmgdoms of Herod 
and Ptolemy 

The real as opposed to the theoretical status of the 
pnnces has been apt to change according to the way in 
which the government of the time exercised its paramount 
nghts Thus m the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon the 
pnnces were made to feel themselves little more than the 
agents of the governor-general , and still earher the prac- 
tice had for a time prevailed of regardmg the government 
of the states as a kind of dyarchy of Maharajah and British 
Resident But since the time of Lord Minto there has 
been a tendency to treat them as all but sovereign zissociates 
of the British Grown 

The princes, especially the more powerful among them, 
have left no room for doubt that they chafe at their sub- 
ordinate status, and have sought, though always unsuccess- 
fully, to challenge the pnnciple of paramountcy. But it 
must not be thought that they gamed no advantage from 
their relations with the British Grown On the contrary, 
but for these relations most of the dynasties would by now 
have penshed It is Great Britain which mamtamed them 
m being. In return for their submission it assumed the 
obhgation of protecting them. In the eighteenth and early 
mneteenth centuries this meant protection agamst rival 
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potentates In the present century it hai come to mean 
protection against the popular movements for their over- 
throw which may be organised m British India by the 
nationalist parties 

In their history during the mneteenth and present 
centuncs the states m social and economic development 
have followed broadly gimtlfir hnes, m political evolution 
divergent hnes, from those of Bntish India Socially the 
states have certainly been more backward than Bntxsh 
India, but the trends of progress though weaker have been 
m the same direction At least m the larger states there 
grew up a professional middle class, and private commercial 
enterprise created somethmg of a modem economic system* 
The poUtical mstitutioni of the states have taken often a 
very individual course It is difficult to generalise about 
the systems of government which they to-day possess An 
observer with very wide expcncncc of princely territory 
has wntten 

In one or other of the Indian States u to be found 
pracuoilly every stage of development through which British 
Govenunent m India has passed except the very latest from 
autocracy of varying de g r ee s of benevolence to insututioni 
almost if not quite as democratic as some which are m course 
of replacement by something still more advanced m British 
India* 

Many examples of progrcsnvcncas could be given 
Hyderabad has m recent yean devised an original and 
very mtcrcsting method of budgeting and the same state 
IS now making the ex peri ment of creating a legislature 
elected on the basis of occupation* In Travancorc the 
parliamentary assembly for all the vicissitudes of its 
pohtical life, is full of health and vitahty In Co chin there 
has come mto existence as the result of long evolution 
a land of dyarchy of one official and one responsible 
minu ter Baroda is expenmentmg with a new type of 
legislature. Of qmte espcoal mtercst is the system in 
Mysore. This was the first Indian state to mtroducc 
popular assembhes of the Western type , but the assembly 
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once planted has developed along lines of its own, and its 
atmosphere and procedure arc to-day quite different from 
the legislatures of British India. To attend one of its 
sessions is to feel that it is an msdtution which fits the 
people like a glove, and the observer cannot help but con- 
trast Its vivacity and homehness with the sense of con- 
straint, artificiality, and almost of play-acting which are 
seldom absent from the assemblies of British India. The 
Mysore assembly is in fact less a parliament than a kind 
of giant panchayat. Elected by a fairly wide franchise, it 
meets two or three times a year to discuss the affairs of the 
state with the Maharajah’s executive council. The pro- 
ceedings are informal and resemble most nearly, though 
on a much magmfied scale, the periodical meetings between 
the officials m British India when on tour and the local 
people who are free to come before them with petitions 
and complaints. The government is not rigidly bound by 
the resolution of the assembly, nor can the assembly 
compel the resignation of mimsters Yet convention and 
prudence require that the ministry should treat the mood 
of the assembly with great respect, taking care that the 
members return to their constituencies in good-humour. 
Thus is forged the link between government and governed 
— thus ministers come to respond to the popular wiU, 
without the ministry being made entirely dependent on 
the whim of the representatives of a people which, for all 
Its many virtues, is still illiterate, umnformed, and 
pohtically mexpenenced.^ 

All the examples given have been of the larger states/ 
and naturally it is there that the most significant experi* 
ments are to be looked for. Yet some of the small princi" 
pahties have also become a kmd of laboratory of pohtica^ 
experiment For example m the minute state of Aundl^ 
the attempt is being made to re-create on Indian soil somP 
of the institutions of ancient Attica • 

Thus there is no lack of pohtical vitality or innovatiof^ 

* There is also m Mysore a Legislative Council, a small er body elected 0“ 
a more restricted franchise This assembly has actual legislative powers 
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m Indian India At the same time it is never to be 
forgotten that m some ways the states, even the most 
progressive, have conserved more of the old tradition than 
has British India, Thus the observer who has already 
been quoted writes 

The keynote of the go v e r nment m the state* is personal 
rule. Even where the Ruler governs through or with the aid 
of a Chief Minuter a Council and a Secretariat, with or with 
out a Legislative Assembly he remains the Head of the Execu 
trve and hu wishes, on that ndc, amount almost to law He 
appomti hu Ministers and remove* them at hu pleasure, some- 
time* at a few hours notice, and thu entmc* that the pohey 
they carry out u hi*. Thu doc* not mean — though there u a 
danger t^t it may do so — that hu people arc oppressed or 
would exchange hu rule for that of the Bntish Indian provmce 
next door 

It u perhaps this emphans on the personal element m 
the government of the states which has led to the appear 
ance m some of a succession of remarkable personalties 
as the Icadmg ministers Possibly state service give* freer 
scope to imaginative and masterful man than docs service 
m Bntuh India, At the present time it u not infrequently 
remarked that the flower of the Indian poUtical mtclligcnce 
u to be found m such men as Sir Akbar Hydan Sir Mirza 
Ismail, Sir V T Knshnamac.han, Sir C P Ramaswami 
Aiyar, and Sardar K, M Panikkar, all of whom find the 
service of the prmccs more congenial than that of the 
Government of India or of the popular parties In more 
than a httlc they resemble the ministers of the states of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

It may be objected that tins is the bnghter ndc of the 
picture. There u another and gr imm er one. It must be 
frankly admitted that there are parti of In dian India 
which seem to have been paiscd by by progress and where 
conditions of life arc not very different fixim those 
desenbed m Chapter One of t^ book. Many of the 
mcdium-filzc and small states arc a kind of museum piece*. 
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their pohtical institutions being those of Moghul times. 
On the whole the smaller the state the less hkely has it 
been to be well governed, for the minute pnncipahties 
lacked the resources and the personnel to establish a 
modern admimstration, and seem at the same time to 
have been so small as to escape the eye of the Pohtical 
Department, the agent of the Government of India 
responsible for then supervision In more than one state 
it appears to have been a maxim of government to impose 
taxes not with the object of revenue but of breaking the 
spirit of the fractious populace , and the incompetence, 
oppression, and profusion of certain princes have been a 
disgrace to themselves and to the Paramount Power. 
Though the British Government has from time to time 
intervened in the case of graver scandals, there are few 
to-day who would not complain that in general it has been 
too lax ; and its lemency was the more reprehensible since 
It has Itself created conditions in which the vices of the 
petty tyrant enjoyed an artificial protection. In a more 
turbulent age a monster was hable to dethronement by his 
subjects or his neighbours , but with the coming of the 
British, legal rights became more secure , and palace 
revolutions, the great corrective in a lawless commumty, 
were put out of date In consequence a greater responsi- 
bihty for vigilance fell upon the Paramount Power 

Such was the picture of Indian India immediately prior 
to the discussion which led to the Act of 1935. One of the 
most sigmficant features, and one which was to have the 
deepest influence on these discussion, remains stiU to be 
noticed This was that the states were movmg closer to 
British India In the mneteenth century their life had 
been passed m relative seclusion from British India But 
with the growing complexity of the social and economic 
system they began to feel the pull of their great neighbour. 
They were caught in the network of railways, telegraphs, 
and economic enterprise, and their affairs became in- 
creasingly mtermixed with those of British India And 
later a new and potentially even stronger connection was 
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forged since the pohucal parties of British India expanded 
their activities to the states 

In some ways the India of the prmces presented a close 
parallel to Germany as It was before 1866 * There was the 
same multitude of dynastic famihes There was the same 
particularift sentiment. There were the same vested 
mtcrcsts makmg for a continuation of the riahtr quo But 
at the same time there was the same growing pressure of 
economic forces, pohtical convcmcncc, and national 
fechng working mcrcasmgly for umty And there was the 
same pull of a neighbour whc«c power was overwhelming 
and which represented the modem world and modem 
ideas of pohtK^ orgamsatioEL. 

t Stevoaon ■ Pnm OU» U » Tind account of a Goman court of thif 
trrni^ It would applr very dotdy to an Indian state to-daj In T.ndta tfaere 
are many Ottoa, coany SgipKlnw, many Gupdrcnxarb. Evtxi the revohi- 
bcnania are there In the ihape of the State Coogrea Party 
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We come now to present times — to the ycais m which the 
various tiends examined m the previous chaptcis have 
fused and have created one of the most intractable 
political problems of which even the pciplcxed modern 
world has had experience. This problem which has so 
unhappily menaced the security of the country and the 
welfare of the British Commonwealth as a whole is the 
culmination of the history of a hundred and fifty years. 
It is compounded of the following elements • 

Under the shelter of the British Raj the ancient 
society of India had undergone a radical change. 

Partly as a result of these changes, partly because of 
influences from abroad, Indian opinion had become 
dissatisfied with the type of admimstration which had 
brought this new society into being Furthermore 
Great Britain had for half a century been fashiomng 
stage by stage in India a system of representative 
government and was pledged to the eventual setting 
up of full responsible government At the same time 
it acknowledged its inescapable obhgations to the 
princes and to the minorities 

The nationalist movement had increased in vigour ; 
and while one section saw eye to eye with Great Britain 
m Its ideal of a parhamentary system others were bent 
on settmg up pohtical regimes of qmte^ different types. 
Mr Gandhi especially had led many to aim at the 
reconstruction of society according to what was beheved 
to be the ancient Indian tradition 

The Moslem community had declared itself to be a 
mmonty requmng special protection. 

133 
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Through thar economic and social rclationshipi the 
Indian states were moving closer towards Bntish India, 

None of these facts could be ignored The essence of 
the problem was to devise a form of government which 
would at once satisfy Indians aspirations, safeguard the 
existence of the new soacty and the hberal pnnaplcs 
which characterised it, and be m harmony with Bntish 
pledges and obligations Round this central problem all 
other problems in India revolved and on its solution 
depended the country’s future sccunty, order, wealth, and 
avxliiation — matters m which Great Bntam is scarcely 
less mterested than India itselh 


2 

The dehbcrations which were to culminate in the 
Government of India Act of 1935 the attempt to solve the 
problem with which this book from now on is chiefly 
concerned b^an with the appomtment of the Simon 
Commission m 1927 Throughout the discussions which 
were thus initiated the guiding aim was to ensure the 
earhest possible attainment by India of self-government. 
The day had gone by for questioning the propnety of the 
wish of the Indian pohtical classes to take charge of their 
own pohtical destiny The mdividual Indian ^ conscious 
of hia equahty with the mdividual En glishman^ found 
It galling tliat his country should not be free ’, and 
the great majority of Englishmen sympathised with this 
feeling Moreover, smee the development of representative 
institutions bad already proceeded so fer, it was an urgent 
matter that the mterval before the transition to full 
responsible government should be as short as posable. 
Difficulties always arise when an irresponsible executive 
confronts a powerful elected assembly The elected body 
naturally seeks to extend its powers it uses the only 
method open to it and refuses to pass the measures 
required by the executive , this, m order to carry on the 
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adminibtiation, has to enact them by decree Thus the 
political life becomes a faicc and a general demoiahsation 
is apt to set in ^ Such a state of affairs had m fact 
developed m India m the twenties, and was described as 
follows by Mr Aldous Huxley, who visited the country in 
tins period 

Old and new strangely coexist, and India is ruled in accord- 
ance with two completely incompatible thcoiies of government • 
that of Akbar, shall tve say, and that of Woodrow Wilson On 
Monday the watchword of die executive is “ Reform and 
responsible self-government ” , like Oliver Twist the Indians 
immediately ask for more their demands become increas- 
ingly insistent, and the Government nervously decides to be 
firm On Tuesday some General Dyer rivals the exploits of 
the Moghuls , repressive legislation is passed, the gaols are 
crowded On Wednesday the Government is seized with 
qualms Remembering what Mr Gladstone said in 1882 and 
why the Great War was fought, it makes a “ generous ges- 
ture ” The response is so unenthusiastic that it becomes 
necessary on Thursday to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act and 
imprison several thousand suspects without a trial By the end 
of the week everybody, including the Government itself, is 
feeling rather muddled ^ ' 

It was a state of affairs which could not last, and the most 
attractive solution was the transfer of full powers to the 
Indian parliaments 

This would have meant the estabhshment of a system 
of government similar to that of the British domimons 
But the political problems of India were so much more 
complex than those of the domimons that its pohtical 
• evolution could not be on exactly similar hnes. For 
example, the experiment of entrusting full responsibilities 

* In circumstances of thus kind there are a number of different ways by 
which a modus vivendi can sometimes be found In the USA the executive, 
though not responsible to Congress, is nevertheless subject to penodical 
election, and this prevents the long contmuance of a deadlock Another 
link between the executive and Congress seems to be the control of patron- 
age by the executive In Ireland m the eighteenth century the parliament 
was simply purchased by the government But this lin^y brought the 
system mto contempt and led to the Umon m i8oi See Rosebery, Pitt 

* Aldous Huxley, Jesting Pilate 
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to parliament in a country whose previous traditions had 
bc^ of authoritarian rule could not but be hazardous — 
and at the tune of the discussion it appeared all the more 
dubious because the prestige which the parliamentary 
ideal had enjoyed m the carUcr years of the century had 
begun to wane, and disastrous crashes had occurred in 
more than one country which had adopted parliamentary 
institutions Moreover it was clear that although Indian 
soacty had undergone great changes it was mil very unhlce 
those soacties which had made a success of parliamentary 
government,* Its special peculianty was that, in spite of 
the existence of a vigorous nanonal movement and of 
a small class of mtelhgcntsia gcnmncly modem and 
nationalist m their outlook, India was not a nation m 
anythmg like the same sense as is common in Europe. 
As a result of past hutory and of the age-old tendency for 
soaety in India to fall apart into groups living isolated 
from one another, India is still a congenes of economic 
classes religious communities and peoples sundered from 
one another by differences in culture and language. Each 
of these, though professing its desire to co-operate with the 
others m the establishment of In dian self-government, is 
fearful lest under the new system its mtercsts should be 
jeopardised, and demands protection and guarantees 
The kmd of problem thus presented is by no means 
unique m modem poUtical cxpcncncc. Indeed the Indian 
quemon 11 much illuminated if the history of certam other 
countnes is studied, and it may be th^ by this means 
certain misconceptions will be avoided For example, the 
present situation m India is in some ways rather similar 
to that of Ireland or of certain countnes m central Europe. 

An loHlan historian once oiaerred to the writer ** What is the state 
ofouTsoesgty outpde the great ctnes ? Look at the 116 oTthe maaea Loo^ 
at thdr poverty their ilLitawcy their niperstltioii, tl^ir preoccupadcp with 
theif rredulfma n-e ptanm of tlm mft tumrjrr^ Look at 

■n the outward show of life — the methods of agncuhuret tlw the 

proecssiom. These arc the coaditiocs of the Etnopcan in tAng ages, not of 
Europe to-day A corndtotlan which would have beep out of place in 
mediEnl Emope Is out of place in India to-day ** 
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In all these countries the national movement is as dynamic 
as in India, but there are also divisions of the deepest 
kind between interests and parties each of which follows 
Its own ends and is unable or unwilhng to co-operate with 
the others. Yet even m these countnes the divisions are 
for the most part far less acute than m India, since in 
many the conflicting factions are brought into sympathy 
with one another by a common language which, together 
with rehgion, has been the great architect of umted nations. 
But m India the diverse languages have been the chief of 
•the factors making for division. 

Among the Indian intelhgentsia there have always been 
some who urged that the divisions of the Indian people 
should be ignored and that a paper constitution should be 
imposed by the fiat of the Bntish Government. But this 
IS to mistake the nature of the problem If India is to 
enjoy a firee system of government it must be one which 
IS wiUmgly accepted by the mam groups m Indian society 
For if the system is not thus acceptable it will infalhbly 
break down or turn in the end into dictatorship A free 
system cannot survive if within the state there are powerful 
groups which dislike it or fear it so much that they will 
stop at nothing to subvert it That is the moral which is 
to be drawn from the failure of parliament m various 
European countnes, especially in the Weimar republic 
and in Spam , that is the danger which was sought to be 
avoided by the long dehberations of the Round Table 
conferences The search was for a measure which would 
be accepted fireely, even if reluctantly, by each of the 
mam groups. 

Of the divisions of the Indian people the most important 
IS the communal one , this has created the mmonty 
problem which has come to dommate Indian pohtics 
The majonty m India are the Hindus , the principal 
(but not the only) mmonty is the Moslem commumty 
The difiiculty of bnngmg these two elements of the nation 
together m equal acceptance of a democratic constitution 
had appeared as long ago as at the reforms of 1909, and at 

K 
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that tune the attempt waa made to reasaurc the Moslcma 
by allowing them separate electorates and a fixed number 
of scats m the aisembhes Subsequently the device was 
much cnticued but to have abandoned it would have 
caused the mmontica to taic up a resolutely hostile atti 
tude. Thus It was deaded that it must form part of any 
new constitutional settlement. This was, however, not 
enough to tranqmllise the genuine fears of the minonties 
Long and tedious negotiations were necessary before a 
scheme was evolved and the difficulty was that attempts to 
meet the complamt of one group resulted m proposals which 
were unacceptable to the others The wonder is perhaps 
that in the condmons of so great a measure of 

agreement was achieved as was m fact the ease,* 

The communal problems would m any ease have made 
the discussion of a new constitution very compheatedu It 
was protracted by the difficulty of fitting mto the con 
stitutional Jigsaw yet another of the sectional groups 
These were the pnnccs When the Simon Comirussioa 
vmted India it was assumed that its duty was to report on 
a system of government for Bntish Lidia alone. But 
shortly after it had submitted its report the task was 
rendered more complex, as it also became more momentous, 
by the proposal of the princes — made of thar own fiec 

— to jom with British India m the formation of a 
single and modem state.* Thenceforward the purpose of 

I The cocamoiul problem ii dixused much greater length in Oupter 
Ten. 

With the In tn x tu ction of the dynwtic qiiesdon the proUon 

hcdrpr very much ITka that of Gennany ip 1848. The modre of the prince* 
In miHng their dertrifai aeeini to hare been compJcx. Some of the wiKf 
detvans had trodoohtediy read the dgzn of the and pacci ring that a 
nrwtirl India wu tocoer oT adviscd thciT maxtcn to enter 

a federmd 00 whBe they might ttill obtain voy farourahle teem for acccHioo. 
With otbera the mothv wai the dedre to tee an Indian federal g owjniufJit 
in the place of the Polidcil Department to whoK control they ob)ected. 
When tneae ditco vercd that ooder the federal plan paramormtey would ttill 
a the pmxJple governing the rdatloni of the Crown and the 
prioca in matter! that lay ootilde the fedoal fpberc they 1 oat a good deal of 
their original entbmiagn for the project and thii has beoi one of the 
Impedimentt to canying through the federation. 
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constitutional reform was not only to forward the parha- 
mentary system of self-government but also to effect one 
of these great federal umons — the creation of pohtical 
umty which should yet safeguard the hberties of its 
members — which many regard as one of the chief pohtical 
ideals of our generation 

The decision of the prmces both comphcated and 
facihtated the task of extending responsible government 
It made it possible to widen the powers of the central 
assembly, since, as this would include the representatives 
of the states, it was assumed that it would be a body 
makmg more for stabihty than would have been the case 
had It been composed solely of the members of the 
popular parties of British India ^ At the same time the 
proposal raised a host of new problems which otherwise 
would not have needed to be dealt with This happened 
because the bargaimng position of the prmces was strong, 
and because, though it could be represented to them that 
their own true mterests pointed to joimng an All-Indian 
federation (as they themselves recogmsed at the outset of 
the discussions), and though the Paramount Power could 
exert discreet pressure, they could not be compelled to 
accept the terms which were proposed to them In 
proposing onginally their accession to the federation they 
had perhaps assumed that the umon would be more 
formal than real, and they sought therefore to obtain 
terms which would leave their powers substantially 
unimpaired Then attitude was in many respects much 
resented by the pohticians of British India 

Indeed the federal scheme made the already complex 
India problem so much more involved that it is sometimes 
represented that it would have been wiser to reject the 
ongmal overtures of the prmces But the objections to 
this course would have been many In the previous 
decade economic and social forces had been working very 

' The Simon report had taken the view that responsible government at 
the centre was not an immediate possibility m British India It ^vas the 
decision of the prmces which transformed the situation 
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powerfully towards the unification of the country and 
It can hai^y be challenged that it was proper to take the 
opportunity — • which almost unexpectedly offered itself — 
of welding the country together on modem prmaples 
Moreover, to have created a new and popular government 
m India ^m which the states were excluded would have 
been to raise a host of awkward problems The popular 
government was unlikely to accommodate itself to the 
prmccs , friction would have been constant , and owing 
to this the treaty relations between the Crown and the 
prmces would sooner or later have brought the Bntish 
Government and the Indian into collision, a danger to be 
pre v e n ted at almost any cost 

These were the problems which arose out of the 
divmoni of the Indian peoples There was another set of 
problems of a qmte different kind and scarcely less 
mtractable, Thw were concerned with the defence of 
the country The bald &ct was that the secunty of India, 
internal as well as external, depended in part on Bnnsh 
troops and m part on an Indian army chiefly ofEcered by 
Europeans This fact was certainly not palatable to 
Indian national pnde but it could not be put on one ndc , 
the defence establishment of a country cannot with safety 
be radically transformed overnight, least of all at a time 
of such world wide insecurity as the present. Thus arose 
the problem on the one h.-tnd of fittmg the defence organisa 
Uon mto the framework of the new constitutioD, and on 
the other of planning its long term reconstruction in a 
way which would bring it mto harmony with nationalist 
ideas And for reasons which arc discussed at length in 
Part Two of this book, these problems were complex m 
the extreme.* 

< India t extenuJ defence depeodt «lso to a great oo the Britob 

jutry and if India propoaed to accede from die Bndiii Emptie the problem 
troold ariae *1 to hew it ww to create Iti nuridEDo defences. But thif prob* 

of India in the Crannxaiwesltb waa Mkeo for granted. 
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The examination of these problems occupied from first 
to last nearly ten years During this time the India 
question was m the forefront of British politics, and was 
passed m review at a majestic and dehberate pace by a 
Royal Commission which twice visited India, by three 
Round Table conferences in Lopdon between the British 
Government and Indian leaders, by a senes of British 
parhamentary committees which reviewed special prob- 
lems (Franchise, Fmance, etc ) m India, and by a joint 
committee of both Houses of Parhament whose report, 
though less well known than that of the Royal Com- 
mission, will rank with the celebrated reviews of the Indian 
situation by the parhamentary committees at the begin- 
mng of the nmeteenth century The upshot was the Act 
of 1935, and whatever cnticisms may be made of this 
measure it cannot be demed that it represented the smcere 
work of very able men 

It is necessary to have exactly in mind what the Act 
contained It was an exceedingly elaborate document 
owing to the multitude of provisions inserted to reassure 
the various interests, and though its gist is to be found m a 
comparatively few pages it is easy m examimng the details 
to lose sight of the general plan 

Firstly, the Act determmed the arrangements for the 
federal umon between the provinces and the states Thus 
It provided for a federal executive and a federal parhament 
consisting of a Council, of State and a Legislative Assembly 
Of these the Council of State so far as it consisted of 
members representmg British India was to be directly 
elected, the Legislative Assembly mdirectly through the 
provincial assembhes , the representatives of the states 
were to be appomted m a manner determined by the 
government of each state When the federation was 
complete the Council of State was to consist of a maximum 
of 260 members (of whom 104 were to represent the states), 
the Legislative Assembly of 375 (of whom 125 were to 
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represent the states) * The scats were to be allocated to 
states or groups of states individually, and the actual 
number of states representatives would thus depend on 
the number of states which joined the FederaDon The 
Act also specified in great detail the powers which belonged 
to the federal government and the powers which belonged 
to the umts and it guaranteed the umts m power and in 
nghts to revenue which — except when a state of emcr 
gcncy had been proclaimed — it was beyond the scope of 
the central government to limit. 

These latter provisioni meant a radical change m the 
system of government- Under the Bntish Raj, at least 
during itshcyday in the mnctccath century thish^bceaof 
the umtary land, the provinaal governments being no more 
than the agents of the central government The provmccs 
had had no powers other than those devolved no rights 
which were not retractable and this system whatever its 
defects, proved beneficial in operating to weld the country 
into the unity which traditionally has been its greatest need 
The system was now abandoned, and m the result the con 
stitution tended to become something resembling what had 
been the ancient system of Indian imperial organisation — 
a rather loose association of pohdcal units which were 
subject to a central authority but enjoyed a wide measure 
of autonomy and which differed widely fix>m each other 
ID their domestic oiyamsation But it differed ffom the 
anaent system in that it sought for the first time to base 
the federation on law, to safeguard by law the rights of 
the nmts as over against the centre, anH to provide a 
court to adjudicate disputes between them * 

The large cfc of tboe ebsmben bu bees much cndciaed. Someoftbe 
meet apeticoced ol JodUn — opedjJl) tbo demm — 

were In {krerar o( quite a imaU Federal CoundL Tbis, it wu 
would ihow a greater aenae of re^XTodbilltr 

* Eva if the new conttltuticai h«d been limited to Bt'itiib iti focn 
Mtnild probably bxyc been bdaraL The revival of local pride and local 
aspiradooi M^iicb went along wUb the political roabaance bad it 
alnwMt impoariMc to coodnuo tbe ttrkt control by tbe And wi^ 

tbe Britob Govcnnnent ado pte d in tpiQ tbe pbU^ of introducing r opeu * 
nUe govcmiocat bm in the provioca bcTofo dilciDg *0 great a ebange at tbe 
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legislature but to the Governor-General personally. It is 
true that it' was envisaged that there should be consulta- 
tion and close contact between the counsellors and the 
ministers responsible to the legislature, — true also that 
the Governor-General would have been bound by his 
Instrument of Instructions to give the most sympathetic 
consideration to the popular view ; yet it cannot be 
demed that the reservation of these subjects, especially of 
defence, was a grave himtation of the powers of the 
mimsters But it is hard to see how it could have been 
avoided For example, in the case of defence a great part 
of the responsibihty fell upon British troops stationed m 
India, and these could not be put under Indian control 
Moreover, it was held that even the Indian army, the 
ultimate sanction of law and order and the guardian of the 
country against foreign invasion, could with prudence be 
placed under the new government only after a waiting 
period m which the new institutions had had time to 
become set and acqmre prestige 

Another difference between the constitution of India 
and that of the dommions is that the Governor-General 
was authonsed and indeed reqmred to act otherwise than 
on his mimsters’ advice, should it appear to him that the 
actions of government endangered law and order, or 
pubhc credit, or the interests of the minonties, or the 
rights of the states or services, or threatened in their 
commercial pohcy to discrmunate against Great Bntain 
(if this was done with a view not to benefiting India but 
to damaging British interests) , ^ and in the provincial 

^ In addition there are restnctions upon the legislative powers of the 
central legislature It was declared incompetent to make laws affectmg the 
succession to the Crown, the Army Act, the Air Force Act, the Naval 
Disaplme Act, the law of British nationahty, and the law of prize Further- 
more, for certam kmds of legislation there is required the prior consent of 
the Governor-General or the provmcial governor , cind if an Indian legisla- 
ture passes measures which axe held to mvolve discrimination against British 
subjects domiciled m the Umted Kmgdom it is provided that they auto- 
matically do not apply to such persons Fmally, the legislatures cannot 
amend the constitution The nationalists who complain bitterly against this 
last provision seem to be unawme that the legislature m Canada, whose 
constitution they profess to admire, is under a like disabihty 
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jphcre a somcwliat amular obligation was laid upon the 
provinaal governors 

In 'Venous other ^vays the pccnliantics of the Indian 
situation led to the inclusion of provisions which do not 
appear in the constitutions of the dominions. It is pro- 
vided that if at any time the Governor General is satisfied 
that a situation has arisen m which the government 
cannot be earned on m accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, he may by proclamation declare that the functions 
of government shill be exercised by him in his discretion 
and assume to himself ail or any powers exercisable by 
authonties constituted under the Act. A similar provisiou 
enables the governor of a province to gupersede the pro- 
vincial admimstrations (this bang the provision under 
which the government m seven provinces has for the past 
year and a half been conducted by the governors per 
sonally •) Agam it is laid down in the constituaon itidf 
that the expenditure on defence, on the service of the 
debt, and for certam other purposa is charged on the 
federal revenue and is exempt fiom the vote of the legist 
latufc Furthermore, the admimstranon of railways and 
the control of currency is entrusted to statutory and semi 
independent corporations. This was an arrangement 
designed to take outside the sphere of party pohtics the 
admmistration of these vital matters, and was to tome 
extent copied from the system adopted in Great Britain 
for the control of such services as central bankmg, broad 
casting, and clectnaty supply It was object^ Co less 
vehemently than othen of these fpccial provisions. Though 
some Indian critics firankly deplored that it would cause 
much valuable patronage to pass out of the hands of 
mi ms ten, others professed agreement with its prmapic 
and complained only that it was out of place m a con 
stitutional instrument and should have been left to be 
enacted by the future Indian legislature of its own free will. 

It will be noticed that in these vanous measures to 

Prcnmubly thu power would cnly be cxcrdied oa uotrxKtlons from 
tbc Govtmor-GoieraL 
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ensure the bniooth woiking of government the ultimate 
responsibility falls on the Governor-General , and the 
special peculiaiity of tlie Indian constitutions is that as 
already mentioned the Governor-Geneial, instead of as in 
the otlicr dominions liabitually acting on the advice of his 
ministers, is m India charged in ccitam circumstances to 
act upon his personal judgment, ifncccssaiy m opposition 
to his ministers It would seem that the real purpose of 
these piovisions was to secure that there was as it were a 
personal representative of the British tradition of fair play 
and compiomise.* But it was supposed that these excep- 
tional powers would be used only in exceptional circum- 
stances It was ceitainly not the intention of the framers 
of the Act that the Governor-General, except in matters 
of defence, should make a ngid and formal distinction 
between the sphere w'herc he acted on his discretion and 
the sphere w'hcre he acted upon advice. 

Such w'crc the provisions on which resentment has 
chiefly centred They were inserted m order that the 
British Government should be able to discliarge in India 

' There 13 an mlt-rcsting discussion in the report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee .AJTicr describing the conditions needed for a parliamentary system 
to operate successfully the report pomts out tliat the present system of govern- 
ment m Great Bntam was not achieved m a day, but that on the contrary 
the troubled years of the seventeenth century, with the bitter religious diflcr- 
cnccs, the impassioned political conflict, and the lack of toleration, bear 
more than a superficial resemblance to the contemporary situation m India 
In the England of that period the classes which engaged m politics were able 
neither to brook the absolute rule of the monarchy nor to co-operate with 
one another successfully m the management of an alternative system , and 
mtemal peace was not restored until witli the constitutional settlement of 
i688 the rival parties came to recogmse the usefulness of the authority of a 
monarchy able and willing in certam circumstances to act mdependcntly 
of either From the calm engendered by that arrangement there gradually 
developed m an evolutionary way the system which functions with such 
surprismg smoothness now, but which, had it been adopted prematurely, 
could not but have led to a repetition of the civil wars which marred the 
middle years of the seventeenth century , and the report suggests, though m 
very cautious terms, that under the Act of 1935 the special responsibihties of 
the Governor-General and governors would place them m a position similar 
to that of the kmg m these more formative years of the British constitution, 
and that their mfluence would have the same happy mediatmg and balan- 
emg effect as in England, and m the same way would foster the growth of full 
parliamentary responsibility 
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the vanoiu obligations by which it was bound Collect 
ivcly they came to be called ‘ flafeguards *, a vague 
and unfortunate term, the use of which was deplored by 
the Jomt Select Committee and which has tended to 
obscure clanty of thought. Thar usefulness has been 
widely questioned, and there arc many who hold that to 
mtroduce them mto the Act was to mtrude a cold and 
bhghting shadow over Bntish Indian relations with no 
substantial advantage gamed in return Yet those who 
sponsored them could argue that Great Bntain could do 
no less if it was to meet its responsibihtics By its treaty 
undertalongs it owed certam duties towards the princes , 
because of long relations of trust and of such specific 
pledges as arc contained m Qjiecn Victona s proclamation 
It was compelled to safeguard the mtcrcsts of the mmontia, 
and as the result of its histoncal association with India as 
a whole, and out of coaadcraoon for the supreme import 
ance of peace and order m Asik, it could not shuffle off 
respoQsibihty for so giuding and supervising India s 
political evolution as to prevent a breakdown of law and 
order Finally, Bntish subjects possessed in India certam 
legitimate rights and mtcrcsti, acquired by service m the 
country or by commercial enterprise which by and large 
had been as advantageous to India as to Great Bntain, 
and parliament saw no reason why it should not ensure 
that they should be properly respected And the caution 
of parhament was increased because Congress pohbaans 
had often m their public speeches announced thar mten 
non, once they had attam<^ power, of abrogating vanous 
rights which Great Bntam was pledged to protect, a habit 
which they have continued even amce the Act came mto 
operanoEu 

The most damaging cnticism of the special provisioiis 
was that they were likely to prove very weak impediments 
to Indian governments bent on ovemding them Once 
power was transferred at the centre to a government 
rcsponable to the Indian I^islaturc, the Bnnah Govern 
ment would have found that m the event of a breach of 
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the constitution it had no sanction to use, except coercion 
of India by force, a measure which British public opimon 
would have been extiemely reluctant to permit. There 
were some who suggested that security could be obtained 
by making strict provision that the Governor-General and 
governors should continue to be intimately associated with 
all executive business, and to this end a section was 
inserted in the Act empowering the governor-general to 
specify the information winch must be submitted to him 
Some would have gone fuither and have piovided that 
documents of a cei tain kind would, m order to be vahd, 
need Ins signature Yet even tins requirement, if it had 
been adopted, would in the long run have been subject to 
the same objections as the special responsibihties , and 
It seems doubtful whether human ingenuity could have 
devised provisions which, m the political circumstances 
prevaihng, would have been proof against the attempt of 
a determined government to free itself from tutelage. 

This being so, it is surprising that Indian nationahsts 
did not give a warmer welcome to the Bill , and the only 
explanation seems to be that they refused to realise the 
opportumties which it afforded Admittedly it fell shoit 
of conferring on India a full domimon constitution , yet 
many experienced judges held that if the major parties 
had shown a reasonable disposition to co-operate with 
Great Bntam and with one another the transition to a 
stage completely satisfying India’s aspirations would have 
been smooth, easy, and rapid. The role offered to the 
pohtical parties placed them on a magmficent vantage- 
ground for developing their own powe;:s m a way which 
would have resulted in the atrophy of the special powers 
of the Governor-General ; and their successful operation 
of the Act within these liimtations would have given India 
a iporal claim to their removal which would have been 
irresistible One by one the remaining fetters would have 
rusted and fallen away It is very doubtful whether the 
governors would ever have used their special powers 
except m cases where they were patently justified , if 
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they had in fact done «o an appeal by India to Bnti3h 
public opinion wOuId almost certainly have led to the 
disappearance of this cause of offence, either by convcn 
non or legislation Over the long pcnod the reserved 
subjects could scarcely have been administered by the 
Governor-General without the most mtimatc consultation 
and cordial underetanding with the federal cabmct, and 
thus little by httlc defence would m fact if not m theory 
have come under the control of the legislature Even 
that most difficult problem the afiairs of the states, might 
have been settled not altogether to the dissatisfaction of 
the nationalist parties, smee the relations between the 
central government and the princes so ffir as they con 
cemed federal subjects would immediately have passed 
within the purview of the legislature , and it is impossible 
to suppose that m the matters lying outside the federal 
sphere the Viceroy m his capaaty as Crown representative 
could have been umnflucD<^ by events in British India 
Thus by skilful but perfectly justiBable tactics and as the 
mevitable result of the operation of the governmental 
machine India would have found itself advancing to the 
same status as Canada, Aiutraha, and New Zealand 
until at last parhament, recognising the revolution which 
had been silently accomphshtd would have done for India 
what the Statute of Westminster did for the other 
domimoni. Nor need the final stage have been so long 
deferred that India would have lost heart had its 
pohaaans played their hand with wlnll they mig ht within 
five or ten years have fulfilled thar programme, and this 
by methods which would have led not to a breach but a 
rapprockawit with Great Bntain, and which would have 
caused the minimum additional stir to the already over 
troubled waters of Indian soacty 

If the reluctance of Indian nationalists to accept the 
Bill was thus strange, the same can hardly be said of the 
opposition which came fiom the other side, fiom the group 
of conservatives at Westminster who so stubbornly con 
tested its passage. Whatever view may be taken of the 
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\sa) in viIirIi tlu'\ mnduitccl (hen tainp.ngn it tMii h.uciiy 
be clciiR'il tiial i1r'\ iiad a {oinndablc tasc 'I hey argued 
— and It R iiard to find a icply — that \mi!i the tiansfer 
of poRei winch wa'^ iontcinjilaied Gieat Ihitain would 
croi^s the rubicon io fai as iis relations with Indui w'eio 
eoncerned 'Ihey ({iR\sttoncd whether the sponsois of the 
Act had fully appieciaicd all the impheations of the setting 
up of respon-ible goscinmcnl, and they suggested that if 
there \serc hopes that Great Hniain and India might dw’ell 
eoinfurtabl) for some )cars in a kind of half-way house 
between the old system o{ goveinmenl and the chimnalion 
of British power, the-'C hopes would terlainly be dis- 
appointed When the new* system came into force the 
British Go\ eminent would rapidly lose its grip on the 
means by which it might have arrested the course of an 
administration which w\ls heading for disaster, and if the 
worst happened and anarchy resulted would find itself m 
no position to intervene unless it was picpared to con- 
template the reeonquest of the country. In their view the 
shield of the mighty which had for so long piotected India 
and behind which so great a prosperity had nourished was 
about to be vilely cast away ; and if their forebodings and 
jeremiads were often tedious, yet even among those who 
most ardently supported the Act there were few who, m 
their secret hearts, did not sometimes feel themselves 
impressed by these arguments to the stage of disquiet and 
even alarm. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE WORKING OF THE ACT 

I 

Tbi Act received the royal absent on August 2nd, 1935 
It had been left to the discretion of the Government to 
deadc on the time table for the carrying out of its vanous 
provisionj and it seems never to have been contemplated 
that provmoal self government and federation would 
come mto opcratioa aimultancoiisly The purpose of 
including the provisions lor both in one and the tame 
Act was that hidia ihould be presented with the whole 
picture of Its pohtical future, without whiiJi nationalist 
opinion would have scorned provincial autonomy , but 
it was always supposed that two or three years must 
elapse between the mtroduction of provmoal self 
govenimcnt and the creation of the fedcr^ structure 
The establishment of the new system in the provinces 
was undertaken immediately Sections for the new 
J^islaturcswcreheldinthewintcrof ig^S-y, and contrary 
to the expectation of many prophet* these resulted in a 
majority for the Congress party in seven out of the eleven 
provinces. This party therefore found itself dominating 
the stage. It was in &ct m a position to make or mar the 
working of the Act 

The start was not too promumg The paradox of 
Indian pohtics 1* that while the official slogans of the 
nationalist parties have been tbc demand for parliamentary 
institutions these parties have perhaps only a platonic 
admiration for the pariiamcntary system. Congress hies 
to present the picture as follows — a vigorous young 
nationalist party extorts a parliamentary system ffom a 
reluctant, gnidgmg autocracy Yet wh^ arc the facts ? 
Surely these. Smee 1919 Great Britain has erected the 
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structure of parliamentananism. It has invited Congress 
to come in. But Congress has preferred to stay out. In 
1921 It refused even to contest the elections to the pro- 
vincial assemblies, and though later it entered the 
provincial parhaments it refused to join the cabinets 
The official explanation by Congress leaders is that these 
were tactics designed to force the Government to concede 
at once full self-government, and this may in truth have 
been the motive of which they were chiefly conscious. 
But to many observers it has seemed that Congress, 
having spent all its early career m opposition, has acquired 
a fixed habit of mind which makes it very reluctant 
to discharge parliamentary responsibihties The picture 
given by these observers is of a British autocracy pro- 
ducing tlie parhamentary apparatus and over a period 
of years begging, coaxing, wheedhng, cajohng Congress 
— for the most part unsuccessfully — to deign to accept it. 
The comedy was repeated in 1937. First it was doubt- 
ful whether Congress would go to the polls . it was 
prevailed upon to do so. Next, nothing would induce it 
to accept office At last it was baited in by an assurance 
from the Governor-General which caused in the minds 
of the minority commumties grave doubts as to the value 
to them of the provision in the constitution enabhng the 
provincial governors to protect their nghts Even when 
Congress, thus molhfied, formed its cabmets it proclaimed 
that Its mtentions were not to work the constitution but 
to wreck it and thus force the British Government to 
concede a more liberal instrument 

Thereafter there occurred, however, a gradual improve- 
ment Once Congress immsters were m office the 
attraction of power, the natural dismchnation of those 
m positions of authority to vacate them, and the zest 
and mterest they developed m their work caused a subtle 
change in their attitude, and many observers felt that 
Congress had come to mock but had stayed to bless At 
the same time in the provmces where Congress had not 
secured a majority the new cabmets had been brought into 

L 
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being without any difficulty Thui for a while all the 
provmcca of India became self governing 

2 

This phase laited for two years and m that period it 
was possible for a visitor to India to see in eleven provmccs 
the government being earned on by parliamentary as- 
semblies each more or less an mutation of Westminster, 
each following a procedure modelled upon that of the 
House of Commons, each with a famdiar apparatus of 
Speaker, mace, and clerks, imng chiefly the Kngluh 
language and debating m phrases which seemed to him 
almost tircsomely homely 

Duiing thiw period there were certainly grounds for 
sober satisfaction. The assembhes discharged their 
busmeai without undue delay , * they passed legislation 
which was progressive but which was by no means 
revolutionaiy the finanaal admimstracoa of the govern 
ments though perhaps unwise m the over hasty surrender 
of excise revenue, was m other respects cautious Social 
services were extended useful enquiries set afoot , new 
ideas populansecL Order was maintained, and if crime 
statistics showed m some provmccs a rather noticeable 
mcreasc this was due rather to a ferment in the country 
than to laxity m the governments What was true of the 
Congress provmccs held m general also of the others 
The Punjab Government especially — compounded of a 
coahtioD of parties claiming to represent rural mtcrcsts 
against the mtcrcsts of the towns — had developed a 
programme, an energy, and a sclf-confidcncc which could 
not Ml to impress. 

At the trrw of tbtf Roond Table Conference the fisir been oprened 
that Tndiam (wboee experience of poHtrci bad been in the legidatine rather 
than in tbe aecutirc) >roukl mafca the error of demanding the 
aaemhUcs should not only cntidK and control the cabmets but that they 
shookl (as in France) tbeir power to far aj actually to share tbe 

respocsiUllty of adminlstratlan. But Congress (« also the cabinet 

in the Pmifab) once in office showed that these apprehcnslcaa were not to 
be ftilBUed, and they were Inchned ratba to hmit the rights of tbe kgulatures 
♦ban to allow the legulaturcs to encr oa ch upoo the sphere of tbe cacctit tve. 
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Such was the credit side of the account Pubhc opinion, 
though ranking the achievement of mimstnes in some 
provinces considerably above that of others, was inchned 
to judge the prospects of the success of the parliament- 
ary experiment as by no means unfavourable Indeed 
visitors to India, European residents, and some British 
civil servants gained new confidence in the future In 
the smooth co-operation of ministers with British governors 
and civil servants there seemed to be the sign of the 
rapprochement between Indians and British which would be 
the smest guarantee of the success of the constitutional 
expenment, and there took place in London a noticeable 
rise in the prestige of India and the good-will towards its 
aspirations 

That there was a debit side to the account could not, 
however, be demed There was a cunous sterihty in the 
pohtical hfe which contrasted strangely with the oppor- 
tumty which India had been offered, and it was notable 
that dunng this penod the older men donunated the 
scene and that in the debates in the assembhes very few 
fresh reputations were made It was as if the country 
had exhausted itself by the convulsion of the early thirties 
and was passing through a barren penod In the pro- 
vinces governed by Congress the opponents of that party 
did not lack matenal for cnticism Inevitably a party 
whose pohtical fortune had been made m opposition and 
which had learned its pohtics by conducting a struggle 
for half a century found difiiculty in changing its^ outlook, 
in accustoming itself to see problems from the pomt of 
view of government, in developing executive efficiency, 
and m appreciating what were the hmits of the prac- 
ticable It had to change its entire attitude to the 
machinery of state and to forget or revise its party 
philosophy When it came to power Congress had been 
not only deeply suspicious of the civil service as its former 
antagonists, but a section of the party, owmg to the 
Tolstoyan and shghtly anarchist ideas of Mr Gandhi, was 
sceptical of the value of the adimnistrative machine as 
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luch, and desired to rebuild tbe state in a much simpler 
form, with mtunatc contact between Congrcsi as the 
governing party and the people* Hence m the early 
period of their administration a tendency developed for 
ministers to secure information from, and to use as their 
executive instrument, not the aval service but the local 
party committees A still graver matter was the attempt 
m some provmces by members of the legislature or pro- 
mment local pohticians, and indeed ministers themselves, 
to mterfere with the administration ofjusticc* There were 
inevitably rumours of corruption, of an abuse of patronage 
in appomtments to pubhc service, and of the other evils 
which go with democratic govCTnment. There were 
allegations that the machinery of administration was 
detenoratmg and gloomy propheaca of the disasters 
which would come upon the country with the gradual 
debasement of standards of cffiacncy 

These propheaes could of course be taken too tragic 
ally , under a parliamentary n^imc forecasts of doom 
will always be made, for hypcrcntiasm is the duty of 
the opposition In most provmces the opposition was 
singularly feeble or the mdictmcnt of the governments 
would have been more severe. If there had been no 
other cause of alarm than those mentioned the observer 
would have been inclmcd to think that the debit side of 
the account came to much less than the credit. But 
unhappily he could not ignore three ommous signs, of 
much greater moment than the items m the balance- 
sheet which have been already noticed 

The first of these was the mcrcasc m bitter feeling 
between the Hmdu and Moslem communities m almost 
all the provmces Its virulence was at first not realised m 
Great Britain thus the discovery of its mtcnsity came as 
a surprise and shock to those who visited India at this 
period. In these months men m India began for the first 
time for many decades to envisage aval war as a senous 
posnbihty (The course taken by this feud will be dii- 
cimcd m the next chapter ) The second reason for dis- 
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and because it sniffed revolution m the air, that Congress 
was inspired to turn from the road which it had been 
following and to take a path which was breakneck in 
appearance a nd of unknown destination As a man who 
fights against his nature but at a moment of stress reverts 
to hn instinctive behaviour, so Congress m this crisis 
reverted to its old lust of oppoaition. Its decision may 
have been a tummg point m Indian history, a rcnimaa 
tion of the pombihty of ordered progress and the embraemg 
of a darker fate. 

The course of events is well known Congress objected 
to India being declared at war by the Govemor-Grcneral 
without ratification of the decision by the Central Assembly 
(the Assembly established by the Act of 1919 and still 
functioning pending the creation of the federal legislature) 
It IS easy to sympathise with the Congress complamt on 
this score. Yet the difficulty lacmg the Government was 
a real one AU the signs were that if the issue of peace or 
war had been referred to the Assembly Congress would 
have made its approval of war conditional upon certam 
imdcrtakmgi by Great Britain. These were that India 
should be declared mdependent and that the Act of 1935 
should be abandoned and replaced by a measure drafted 
by a popularly elected Constituent Assembly It is un 
necessary to discuss here why Great Bntam could not accept 
these demands (This is done m Part Two of this boot) 
The situation m September 1939 was that, if the Assembly 
had voted, Congress would probably have voted for 
ncutrahty , and m these arcumstancci it was perhaps 
wiser to go to war without consulting the Assembly 
than to enter on it in the teeth of an adverse Congress 
vote.* 

Thus whether or not the matter had been debated the 
rcji ’ well have been the same. Congress declared 
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that tl. <nu'J) It » oj.tlrnir.t d (hr .u’s^rc'.ina of Gcrmaivy it 
1C 'allied IJnfain ,!t c<}U div (aimed, and (hat (lie war wa*? 
nicicK (inr l’ct’..c''n lao lual iinpcriah.nn with w-hich 
Imiia n)u!d not uliv it* nirincn(> ^unlc . it wa^ made 
aoith i(> iJnIc to do ’o) It llicicfoic duliucd to con- 
tuujr 5 ohtu ,d I o-opri 'lion, ami (lie lnL;h command ol the 
})art\ ordrrcvl tiir r^^u;natl(^n of the Couture > proMiici.tl 
imnwtnc' Uu> me int (he aiipenMon of the constitution 
m 'c'.cn prosiiKci am c m (he c it w.k imjio^'ihlc, owing 
to me C'onarc i m sjonls m tiie Icgi-l.ilurc i, to orgxUiisc 
a)irrniU\e mim tnr, . and power was reanned l>y t!ic 
(Josernoi > a> jno.ided lor in .u<)i circumjCantt^ b) the 
Alt With tins mere cone to m end llic iir>t phase m 
the great coiotilution d c\pcnmcnt 

I iic graMt) of the C'ongiC'S dccwion lan liartlly lie 
meruated '\t a lime when all cliort diotild ha\c 
been com entr lied on gctlmg (hr new* maehmery of 
go'. crnmciu into working order, and of atcuslommg the 
jucjjdc of Indn to operate it, (lie maclnmr) was allotted 
(0 stand idle, .md, a> some feared, to sidlcr such damage 
from lui and lusi that it would not again lie able to be 
set m motion. Tliough, as we have seen, tiie Congiess 
ministries had on the whole actpnlted themselves not 
without credit, their going seems now'hcre to have created 
any great regret, and was m fact followed by a strong 
rally of the ami-Congrcss parties, especially of tlic Mos- 
lems In a country winch w.is habituated to pailia- 
ineiitary mstiiulions tins change in political prestige would 
have been a normal incident in the political life*, repre- 
senting no more than a swing of the political pendulum, 
and would m no way liave endangered the parliamentary 
institutions themselves But m India, owing to the critical 
stage which had been reached in the political experiment, 
tlic result was altogether difTercnt, 

What led the Congress leaders to their disastrous 
decision can be conjectured but is not certainly known. 
In Incha as in all other countries the personal factor is of 
the greatest consequence, and the deliberations of Con- 
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grcss in those fetal October days can be understood only 
in the light of the pcrsonahtics engaged in them By all 
accounts the prevailing personahty was Jawahaiial Nehru, 
a man who, though of powerful and logical mind, seems 
often to base his reasoning upon only half the data. He 
was supported by Vallabhai Patel, obsessed by the con 
viction that Great Britain would shortly be brought into 
such extremities by Germany that it could with ease be 
squeezed by Congress By their appeals they seem to 
have had little difficulty m winning over most of their 
colleagues to their way of thinking Probably they argued 
that Congress had for fifty yean been struggling for India s 
mdcpcndencc , that the war gave them the best oppor 
tumty m the history of the party that to neglect it would 
be to Tnflki> nonsense of the past endeavours, would be 
treason to past leaden, and would m future confine 
Congress to shallowi and misencs , and that the Congress 
command which had so long preached revolution would 
appear ndiculous in the eyes of posterity, and even of 
their immediate following if when opportmuty was placed 
in thar hajids they put it away fimm them Tbis last 
argument seems to have cam^ especial weight, smee 
Congress leaders m general arc no less nervous about thar 
following than are, say film-stars Furthermore it was 
pomted out that apart fixim all other considcrationi the 
Congress command dared not, for the sake of thar own 
survival take a moderate line or associate themselves with 
the rather drastic and dictatonal methods which Govern 
ment often has to employ m tune of war smee m that 
ease rival claimants to the leadership would steal their 
thunder and snatch fix)m them the support of the rank 
and file. Congress u as it were a kind of Cerberus each 
head of which must try to outbark the others m order 
to establish its claims to wag the dog’s tail , Congress 
leaders can be nothmg but extreme, at least m outward 
appearance. These were the arguments for breaking with 
the Bntuh Government. Considerations were doubdcsi 
put forward on the other ndc, and it ^va3 probably 
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suggtolcd that if a good turn was done to tiic British lion 
when jui distie:>6, the lion would at the end of the war 
icpay in kind , a proposal which may perhaps be teimed 
the Aiidroclcs argument, but which was shaiply rejected 
Alone of the Congress committee Mrs Naidu, an affable 
poetess whose nationalism though intense has never been 
allowed to mar her common sense or humanity, seems to 
ha\e been m fivour of aiding the British war effort; 
Air Rajagopalachari, perhaps the ablest of the Congress 
ministers, seems unfoitunately to have been absent from 
the most vital discussions. AIi Gandhi began by appeal- 
ing to reason. “ What ”, he asked, “ is the value of 
freedom to India if Britain and Fiance fail ^ ” But when 
he found his colleagues against him he seems to have 
made little effort to restrain them ; and m this ease at 
least It may be said of him video meltora proboque detenora 
sequor 


4 

Thus, half with resolution, half with misgiving, the 
Congress took their ominous decision, and Indian politics 
began their sorry war-time history The next eighteen 
months passed m a not of alarms, conjectures, feelers, 
schemes, attempted rapprochements, repeated disappoint- 
ments One section of Congress pressed for an immediate 
campaign of mass civil disobedience , another, presided 
over by the Mahatma, favoured a more temponsmg pohey, 
partly out of a true appreciation that they would be dis- 
serving India’s interests if by weakemng the British war 
effort they increased the chance of German victory, partly 
out of a belief that by a pohey of waiting — interspersed 
with vague but ominous threats — they would draw from 
the British the undertakings refused in October Mean- 
while on the Bntish side the Government, anxious to 
persuade Congress to return to office, reaffirmed in the 
clearest possible terms its resolve to assist m the earhest 
possible implementation of a Domimon Constitution, and 
on more than one occasion invited the party leaders into 
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immediate partiapation m the executive at the centre,* 
But Congress remamed irreconcilable. 

Congress was not the only party which repudiated the 
constitutiorL Its great rival, the Moslem League, showed 
Itself scarcely less unaccommodating for though it was 
prepared to coKipcrate with the British Government in its 
war effort, this was on terms which would have meant the 
abandonment or drastic revision of the prmaplcs mspirmg 
the Act of 1935, and which would probably also have 
ruled out the hope of an ultimate rccondhation with 
Congress, The League m feet took up, towards the 
Bntiah Government, an attitude hardly less stiff than that 
of Congress, partly perhaps out of the behef that the less 
eager it showed itself for an agreement the more fevour 
able would become the terms offered to it As it has been 
mcely put, Congress and the League sniffed at the morads 
offered them, and like petted and festidioui anim als 
turned away and sulked. Curiously enough, the parties 
which showed the most whole hearted denre to co-operate 
with Great Bntam m the prosecution of the war were 
those which previously the Government had most dis- 
trusted •— the miscellaneous and much divided fections of 
the trade nmnm and the extreme left. 

At the time of writing there seems to be a complete 
deadlock Indeed the whole future of the piarhamcntary 
experiment has been placed m doubt. By its very nature 
parliamentary government can only function if all the 
mam partici co-operate m working it , if these boycott it, 
a parhamentary system can no more continue than can a 
cricket match if one side declines to bat. Whatever may 
be the abstract merits of the parliamentary system, and 
whatever opmion may be hejd as to the unwisdom of 
I ndi an parties m declining tx> operate it, it must be rccog 
niscd that it would be impossible to force the system down 
the country’s throat against its manifest will Therefore 
although hope of the eventual success of the parhamentary 
system should not be abandoned, it is prudent to con 
Dedxr&dao of Augost 6th, 1940. 
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sider whctlicr there arc alternative lines of progress 
The essence of current tliought in England is tJiat if India 
rejects the Biitish proposal of establishing a constitution 
of the Westminster type, then India itself must undertake 
the responsibility of devising a more satisfactory system. 
Tins view was officially declared by the Secretary of State 
in the British Parliament in August 1940, when he pro- 
posed that the drafting of a new constitution should be in 
the mam referred to a representative Indian body. But 
unhappily here also the party divisions in India have as 
yet stood in the way of constructive action The condi- 
tion for the creation of such an organ charged wth the 
drafting of a constitution is that the major parties should 
be in agreement as to its composition, since otherwise the 
constitution which resulted would not be freely accepted 
by all major groups, and would in consequence, for the 
reasons discussed in Chapter Eight, be in the conditions 
of India unworkable. And up to the present the parties 
have been unwilhng even to discuss the possibilities of 
agreement. The proposals of Congress are anathema to 
the Moslem League, those of the League anathema to 
Congress. 

Thus both sides hold aloof and Great Bntam has no 
alternative but to resume — temporarily — the direction 
of affairs. Until Indian parties can find some basis for 
co-operation the hands of Great Britain are tied 

In all this gloomy prospect there is perhaps one gleam 
of light In the four provinces where Congress did not 
gam a maj’onty in the legislature — Bengal, the Punjab, 
Smd, and Assam ^ — the parliamentary system is bemg 
still earned on under the terms of the Act This certainly 
IS of no small consequence, smee these provinces com- 
pnse nearly 100 million people and cover 300,000 square 
miles It is of even greater interest that the reason why 
the parhamentary system in these provinces — in spite of 
grave communal problems — seems to have been at least 

* For a short tune a Congress government existed m Assam, but was 
replaced by a coalition government 
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relatively succcasliil is that the ministries have been 
formed not exclusively from single parties but have been 
coalitions , and this may prove a fact of much significance 
when discussion of the fiiturc constitutioa is once more 
opened up 
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PARTIES 

1 

It may perhaps be profitable to dwell at lather greater 
length on certain featmes of the history of India’s con- 
stitutional experiment, and especially to study what it has 
revealed of the composition and temper of the mam 
political parties. For it is from the spirit and intentions 
of the parties that the success or failure of a parhamentary 
system can most accurately be forecast , and moreover, if 
It should unhappily prove necessary to try to devise a 
constitution on rather different hnes from those hitherto 
envisaged, the first requirement will be that this should be 
adapted to the Indian party structure. 

A scrutiny of the party structure in India shows at once 
tivo outstanding facts The first is that the growth of 
one of the chief parties — the Congress — took place 
before the Indian parhaments had achieved maturity, this 
being the converse of party history in England The 
second fact is that the aims and organisation of the parties 
are different from those of pohtieal parties in England, as 
becomes very plain if we examine m detail their records 
and programmes 

2 

The party to which attention first turns is Congress, 
smee, as the largest and best orgamsed, it has the largest 
share in deciding the shape of events The pohtics of 
British India have for long been dominated by Congress, 
and in the whole world there is perhaps no pohtieal party 
which altogether resembles it It is a collection of almost 
every conceivable interest and type of personahty It 
mcludes nulhonaires, mill-workers, landlords, peasants, 
samts, gangsters, professors, experts m international 
affairs, parochialists, hberals, anarchists, commumsts, 
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ascetics, fanafacal Moslems, aod fanatical Hindus , and its 
liability IS a large supply of visionane*. 

A numeroui host of dreaming taints lucceed 
Of the true old entburinstac breed. 

Gauut form and order they their power employ 
Nothing to build and all things to destroy 
But fer more numerous was the herd of such 
Who think too hetie and who talk too much. 

Its annual session — m atmosphere part gipsy encampment, 
part football match, part pansh bazaar — must be, next to 
the Nazi ralhcs at Nuremberg, the most astonishing pohucal 
sight of the modem world indeed m its rustic simplicity 
even more successfully ostentatious than the Nazi ghttcr 
and display It claims to have over four milhon adherents 
and is the most powerful organisation m India , yet its 
central organisation consists of a shabby building and a 
mmute itad* of clerks, and its members appear to com 
municate with each other chieBy by means of pubhc 
speeches and the press. In difkrait provinces it is 
dominated by different mtcrcsts in this respect resembling 
the great American parties, which m difTcrcnt states often 
stand for different and even amflicting programmes and 
represent different social classes In the Umted Provmccs 
it IS the party of the mtdligentaia, the peasant, and the 
mill worker , in Bihar of the mmor landed gentry m 
Bengal, of the profesaonal upper middle class , m Madras 
It IS pro-Brahman , m Bombay it tends to be anti Brahman. 
T.ikr Hmdinsm itself it finds room for every opmion, every 
class, and every ccccntnaty It is so diverse that its 
leaders dare not declare a clear-cut social or economic 
programme, and its members arc held together by no 
tics except, firstly, nationalist fechhg whose most common 
form of ex p r ession is agitation against Great Bntain, and 
secondly, the desire to capture the party for their own 
sectional objects 

Congress is the and British party txctUmt* The 
first m fbe field m the struggle with Bntish impenahim ’, 
alone among Indian parties it has corned on the contest 
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unremittingly and witliout wavering From time to time 
It has been assisted by other parties but has always retained 
tlie role of senior partner. Thus its leaders have become 
convinced, as in the circumstances they could hardly fail 
to be, that Congress in some mystical way was identical 
Nvith the Indian nation, and that other parties were on a 
lower plane, wei e not in pan materia They felt themselves 
the true custodian of the national interests, and that on all 
major issues their judgment was m some way of superior 
value to that of other parties This has had the deepest, 
though almost unconscious, influence on Congress ideas 
of the future government of the country. For a party 
which conceives itself to be the true expression of the 
national will could hardly, once the nation had obtamed 
Its freedom from ahen rule, contemplate that government 
could be earned on by any other party than itself 
Congress and opposition were contradictory terms If 
Congress was the national party, a rival party which came 
to power would be in some way anti-national 

The problem is thus raised how a party witli these 
pretensions can be accommodated in the framework of 
parhamentary government Congress would claim that 
the very question is absurd, smee it has consistently made 
Itself the champion of the parhamentary system Yet its 
adoption of parhamentary ideas was to some extent 
fortuitous, due to the fact that it considered itself the party 
of progress and that m its formative years the ideal of 
parhament was the most advanced and fashionable , 
moreover it was convinced that, as the best orgamsed 
party, it would in the event of parhamentary government 
bemg introduced enjoy a more or less permanent majority 
So long as a parhamentary regime means a Congress Raj, 
Congress is content with parhamentary institutions the 
test would come if with a swing of pubhc sentiment Con- 
gress faced the prospect of prolonged exile from office. 

The situation is the more curious m that m its own 
mtemal affans Congress can only m a pecuhar sense be 
said to be a democratic organisation This has been 
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made clear from a number of modcnti, the most striking 
of which was the controversy over the election m 1939 
of Mr Subash Chandra Bose as Con gr e ss president, an 
afiair the significance of which docs not seem to have been 
properly appreciatccL The facts arc as follows Accord- 
mg to Congress practice the election of the president is 
by the votes of delegates chosen by local Congress con 
sutuenacs , and Mr Bose, who had been president m the 
previous year and was standing for a second term, received 
a substantial majority Hii election was, however, very 
distasteful to Mr Gandhi and to the group of Congress 
leaders who formed the so-called high command (owing, 
it IS said, to disputes which had men between them and 
Mr Bose during his previous term of oflBcc) Mr Gandhi, 
indeed, had jrecommended the elccton to vote for the nval 
candidate, but his advice was given with such subtlety 
and caution that it was apparently misunderstood Mr 
Gandhi s supporters alleged that if the delegates had m &ct 
comprehend^ what was the Mahatma s wish they would 
have voted against Mr Bose , and the fact that they had 
misconstrued his advice was held m some way to have mvah 
dated their votes and morally if not legally to have rendered 
void the election of Mr Bose They set themselves there 
fore to undo the work of the polls, launching a great appeal 
to the people over the heads of the ernng delegates, and 
exploitmg to the full the hohnesi and prestige of the 
Mahatma (then standing very high because of a dispute 
which had chanced at this moment to break out between 
him and the Viceroy) and at the ensuing full assembly 
of the Congress party they secured a resolution that 
Mr Bose should choose a working committee (the central 
committee which controls the party) only with the advice 
and consent of Mr Gandhi Thereupon it was sufficient 
that the Mahatma should withhold this advice, and Mr 
Bose was forced to resign » 

Mr OukUu • podtioo the Coogren laUnrt h tbui almoit 

preciiely rimfUr to that of the Japanoe anny aLd nary the Japanese 

cabinet. 
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If this incident is dcsciibcd at such length it is because 
It shows in a lemaikablc manner the tiue nature of 
Congiess as a paity ceitmiily with mass following and 
mass suppoit but controlled and donmiatcd by a small 
group as authontarian m its outlook as aic (m the Con- 
gress view) the British officials whom it desires to supplant. 
Indeed 111 the ciicumstanccs of India it was hardly possible 
foi a mass party such as Congress to develop on any other 
lines The governing fact is that an outstanding person- 
ality can secure a gigantic following which is prepared to 
vote as he wills and act as he directs, but which is not 
prepared to follow day-to-day politics with attention, to 
organise its own local committees, or to attempt from 
below upwaids to contiol or influence its leader. Indian 
politics arc certainly of the popular variety, but they have 
a mediaeval rather than a modern character, and a 
remarkably close parallel to the Mahatma and Congress 
is Peter the Hermit and his mass following of proletanan 
crusaders 

To sum up Congiess is not a pohtical party m the 
sense known in the Western democratic countries, but a 
political mass movement of the kind which from time to 
time surges through a nation causing people of the most 
divergent types and interests to band themselves together 
and follow a leader It is obsessed by the idea that 
Congress alone has a divine right to govern India, and 
can brook no brother near the throne It is dominated 
by a small chque which aims at using the power thus 
under its control to step into the shoes of the present 
administration Though this chque stands for democracy 
It IS anything but democratic in its attitude to its following, 
and it is at least doubtful whether, in the event of the 
revolution it desires, it would persevere in its democratic 
ideals if Its hold on power should be threatened. 

This description would be repudiated by Congressmen. 
But It serves no helpful purpose to ignore the genmne 
alarm which durmg its penod of office Congress seems to 
have occasioned 

M 
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A true view of Congress and its aims makes much dear 
that IS otherwise obscure. It explains the ngid disaplme 
of Its members It explains the pontifical manner which 
so much irritates its opponents It explains its uncompro- 
mising attitude to^var^ opposition It explains also one of 
the most cunouj features evident dunng this period, the 
tendency for major issues to be debated only perfunctorily 
m those provmaal legislative auembhes m which Congress 
bad a substantial majority In Westem countnes parha 
ment mirrors the conflicts between organised groups and 
mtcrests and is the forum where the great issues of pohey 
are discussed , and it was expected that m India the pro- 
vmgal assembhes would m the same way become the centre 
of the local pohtical life- In fact this did not happen 
Debates were often imcipcctcdly dull , they lacked the 
spmt of rcahty , there was too often an air of hstlcss- 
ness, a feeling among members that the assembly did not 
count and that the true centre of pobncal animation was 
to be found in the Congress committee rooms Congress 
with Its fifty year traditions is older than any other 
popular institution in India, and of the assembhes it is 
able to say that before they were, it was In the eyes of 
its supporters, Congress is the central dominating, all 
comprehending institution, and thar loyalty is to party 
rather than to parliament Thus the assembhes must 
serve Congress, not Congress the assembhes If the 
assembhes can prove their usefulness to Congress they may 
be permitted to survive , if not, away with them. 

This attitude of Congress towards parhament was 
brought out even more dearly by the actions of the chque 
which rules the Congress party at the centre. The theory 
of parliamentary government is that a ministry remains in 
power as long as it has the confidence of the legislatures 
But according to the practice developed by Congress the 
provincial cabmets were m feet m^c responsible to a 
person known as the zonal dictator , who was a nommec 
of the central committee of the Congress party The 
dictator was not a member of the provmaal ministry 
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or legislature yet no action could be taken by the 
ministers without his consent. It was on him and not on 
the assembly tliat their eyes were turned ; and it was his 
favour that Congress members of the legislature had to 
seek, not that of their constituents In such circumstances 
there was little ivonder that the atmosphere of the 
assemblies was constrained and dead. They wilted under 
the local Congress “ bosses ” as parhaments in Europe wilt 
before a Nazi protector 

The peak of this piactice was reached over the resigna- 
tion of the Congress ministries which ended this sorry 
history In all the provinces concerned the Congress 
mimstnes enjoyed substantial majorities in the legislatures, 
and thus according to the ordinary ideas of parliamentary 
government there was no shadow of reason for their 
departure It is beheved that neither their electoral 
supporters, their party m the assembhes, nor the ministers 
themselves desired the resignation But the cabinets 
were ordered out at the crack of the whip of the ‘ zonal 
dictators ’ : and it was perhaps this more than any other 
smgle event which, by revealing the powerlessness of the 
rank and file in the legislatures to control Congress 
mimsters, finally confirmed the opponents of Congress 
m their determination not to accept any system of parha- 
mentary government which would lead to a permanent 
Congress ministry 

This wilhngness of Congress to side-track the parha- 
mentary machine is one of the most significant facts of its 
period of admimstration Lookmg back on this time it is 
hard not to see in its record a kind of conspiracy, con- 
scious or unconscious, to substitute the machmery of the 
party orgamsation for the machinery of the state. Thus 
the local Congress committees tried to arrogate to them- 
selves the powers of local government , the provincial 
committees began to supplant the provincial assembhes ; 
and the Congress central cabmet at Wardha became a 
rival national authority to the Government of India at 
Delhi Had Congress remained in power, and had these 
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tactica not cxQtcd, aa m fact they did, the suspiaon and 
resolute opposition of the minorities, there might have 
irwmaibly taken place a great revolution The centre of 
power would have passed from the organi of government 
lawfully established to the private organs of Congress 
which were unknown to the constitution* The sceptre 
would have been transferred from the state to the party 
caucus 

It IS impossible to View this trend with complacency 
For It 11 no other than the trend which has created the 
Fascist Government m Italy the Communist Government 
m Russia, and the r<^gimc of Hitler 

What of the future of Congress ? For the past twenty 
years the party has dominated the pohticaJ scene, and there 
13 a disposition to think of it as a pcrmancDt feature of 
the landscape. This it will not neccasanJy be. It is com 
pounded of explosive elements, and that it may one 
day blow up and disintegrate is a fact which must be 
kept constantly m mind by all those responsible for 
framing the constitution Thereby the whole face of 
Indian pohtics would be changed But the results which 
would follow from this combustion arc so diflBcult to 
predict that it is scarcely profitable to speculate about 
them. Certainly the attempt by Congress to establish the 
Party State would be brought to an miL But the iphttmg 
up of Congress would not of itself bring India any nearer 
to the substitution of tolerance for fierce hostility which is 
the greatest need of its political hfc, nor would itneccssanly 
make any easier the setting up of a united government 
enjoymg the confidence of a great m.-Ms of the people. In 
fact many grave though different problems would have 
been created Scarcely less dangerous to parliamentary 
government than an over mighty organisation which like 
Congress dwarfi the lawful institutions of the state is the 
existence of a multitude of splmtcr parties, each too weak 
to command the allegiance of more a very lumtcd 
section of the population. This was the state of affairs m 
post war Germany and the result was weak cabmets, an 
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executive constantly changing in personnel, a policy wluch 
failed to inspire confidence or to give to the people the 
leadership they desired, and eventually led to the revolu- 
tion wluch changed ladically the basis of state and 
society Owing to the strong organisation of Congress, 
India has as yet had little experience of such conditions , 
but the politics of the province of Sind are perhaps a 
foretaste of ^vhat may happen 

3 

Congress, though the predominant party, is not the 
only mass orgamsation , and the influence of the Moslem 
League is hkely to be no less considerable. Like Congress, 
the Moslem League cuts across the econonuc and social 
divisions of society But whereas with Congress the tie 
holding the party together is anti-Bntish feehng, with 
the League it is the Islanuc rehgion Both parties are 
nationalist, but the nationalism of the one is directed 
agamst the Bntish, of the other against the Hindus, and 
especially against Congress, which the Moslems regard as 
aiming essentially at Hindu supremacy. 

A communal problem is unhappily no unusual thing 
m modern pohtics. It is a problem which everywhere 
arises when a society is not homogeneous but is divided 
into separate and nval commumties and when each com- 
mumty fears to be subjected to government by another 
Such was the root of the tension between Sudeten Germans 
and Czechs, between Croats and Serbs, between Ukraimans 
and Poles, and such is the cause of the impasse in Ireland 
and Palestme 

In India the Moslem commumty, though num- 
bering over ninety milhons, is a minonty of the total 
population ^ Thus it is not surprising to find the com- 

* The Moslems hve chiefly m the North but do not form a homogeneous 
bloc In the North-West Frontier Provmce they are 92 per cent of the 
population , m the Punjab, 57 per cent , m the Umted Provmces, 15 per 
cent , m Bihar and Orissa, 12 per cent , m Bengal, 55 per cent In Madras, 
they are no more than 7 per cent 
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miinal question in the forefront of Indian pohtici. Never 
thcless there is much dispute as to how real is m fact the 
communal bitterness For example, the nationalist leaders 
deny that there is anything like the same material for a 
communal struggle as m the European countnes mentioned 
above. They allege that the Moslem leaders and the 
Moslem League though very vocal have only a com 
parativcly small foUowmg, and this, they say, is because 
the bulk of the Moslem commumty is not a pohtical 
minonty m the same sense as arc the mmonty commum 
ties m Europe. Their case is that while the upper classes 
among the Moslems may feel themselves to be divided by 
a deep gulf fi^m the Hmdus, this is not true of the Moslem 
masses. These — the Moslem peasants and craftsmen — 
speak more or less the same language as their Hindu 
comrades face the same material problems, and share the 
same local ways and traditions They difter from the 
Hindus m rehgion — but, as far as the masses are con 
cemed, that is no obstacle to pohtical co-operation 

Some of the nationalists would carry their argument 
further and allege that the mtrusion of the communal 
problem mto pohtics would never have occurred but for 
the Bntiah Government According to them, the com 
munal hostihty has been fottcred by the Bntish m an 
effort to divide and govern- In support of this they pomt 
out that before the nse of Indian nationalum there had 
been little communal feeling And they claim to be able 
to identify the measures by which it was deliberately 
stirred to life. These, it is said were the innovation of 
separate electorates in the reforms of 1909, and the 
establishment of a communal quota m appomtments to 
the services 

This is the way m which the nationalists analyse the 
communal problem. In short, their argument is that if 
the reahties of the political situation are considered and 
not the speeches of the Moslem leaden, the communal 
problem can be regarded as relatively unimportant And 
there IS no doubt that many hold this vlc^v with passionate 
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sincerity. Yet it is very hard for the foreign observer, 
sympathetic as he may be with their aspiration, to feel 
that their picture is tlie true one. 

It is clear, for example, that the fact that communal 
'fcchng was relatively quiescent in the mneteenth century 
proves nothing as to the reahty of the communal divisions. 
During that century Hindus and Moslems were ahke sub- 
jected to British authoritaiian rule Neither eould hope 
to prevail over the other. Thus the mam cause of dis- 
sension was removed. But, as was pointed out in the 
Simon report, the setting up of representative institutions 
altered the situation. Power was, as it were, placed on the 
counter, and an mtense competition started between the 
commumtics to secure it. The moment representative 
government came into the picture the Moslems insisted on 
separate electorates. This was in 1909 Subsequently, 
the moment it was realised that responsible government 
meant the control of the executive by the majority of the 
legislature, and above all when it was realised that this 
meant Hindu government, the Moslems promptly reacted 
against responsible government, or, alternatively, against 
a umted India Thus by a kind of electrolysis, pohtics 
had sorted out the commumties which before had super- 
ficially appeared so nearly fused. The past, buned so 
long as the Pax Bntanmca prevailed, was resurrected. 
The feud was taken up from where it had been dropped — 

Two households both ahke in dignity 
From ancient grudge wake to new mutmy. 

Perhaps it may be salutary to set side by side with the 
nationalist argument the followmg statement made to the 
wnter by a young Moslem pohtician 

“ You must learn m England he said, “ that 
Hindus and Moslems are two distinct peoples It is not 
simply a question of rehgions. We Moslems have 
different laws, customs, habits, clothes, language, and 
a cosmopohtan outlook which leads us to sympathise 
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more with Islam abroad than with non Mohammedan 
Indians at home. Moreover, our separateness from the 
Hindus IS due not only to ^e pcculianty of our own 
institutions, but also to the hos^c attitude towards us 
of the Hmdus These under the influence of caste 
ideas, regard non Hindui as unclean and refuse to 
associate or intermarry with them. "Why then should 
we accept in theory the idea of a homogeneous Indian 
nation, when Hmdu practice so blatantly proves that it 
docs not cnst ? 

The nationalist argument that communal feeling 
exists only among our upper classes is not true You 
ask me for proof of this Look at the United Provmccs 
There the Gongresa have tried to overthrow the League 
by contesting the Moslem constituenaes and appealing 
to the Moslem masses over the head of the leaders of 
the League. What has been tbc result ? A senes of 
crushing electoral defeats for Congress 

As we and the Hindus thus regard each other as 
ahen peoples, you cannot ecpect us to acquiesce any 
more readily in bang governed by Hindus than you 
m England would submit to the government of an 
ahen power Dcmocraac ^vemment wopld m feet 
mean nothing less than thm We "hnll be governed by 
a Hindu majority Self government for India on a 
democratic basis will mean the transfer of power from 
the British to the Hindus It will be a transaction 
earned out over oixr hrarjt VVe gam notfung and 
may lose a great deal 

It If true that the Hindu nationalists deny any 
mtention of interfering with our Moslem culture. But 
in judgmg a pohtical situation it is necessary to take 
into account not only the arcumitances obvious at the 
present but also the pattern of past events, and to 
assume, unless reason can be shown to the contrary, 
that trends which have been operative in the past arc 
likely to continue m the future. One of the most 
striking facts of Tpdtan history is the tremendous 
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absorptive power of Hindu culture. We Moslems 
never forget tins, and rightly or wrongly we think of 
Hinduism as a sort of deadly fungus wluch needs to be 
constandy fought against The special menace is the 
caste system so antipathetic to our Moslem egalitarian 
outlook and so cruel to those at the bottom of the scale 
^Ve are genuinely apprehensive lest we, who were once 
the conquerors of India, and who still instinctively feel 
towards the Hindus something of the superiority of 
a martial towards a non-military people, should be 
degraded to be among the lower castes of Hmdmsm 
You may of course suggest that there is a certain 
absurdity in supposing that a people numbering nearly 
a quarter of the population and pleased to consider 
Itself Its most warlike element should be ensnared in 
this way, but we cannot help noticing that m the 
modern world the powers of the state for successful 
persecution have been gready enhanced The Russian 
Government has practically crushed Islam m Russian 
Turkestan If imhtant Hinduism secured undisputed 
control of the machine of government in India, and 
began an anti-Moslem crusade, the fate of Islam there 
might be no better ” 

This may be a presentation of the Moslem view as 
extreme as was the previous statement of the nationahst 
thesis But It is one commonly met with. To the foreign 
observer both the Moslem and the Hindu pictures seem 
distortions — though which is the more distorted it would 
be hard to say One thing is, however, certain Since the 
coming into force of the Act of 1935 Indian politics have 
been dominated by the communal feud And the Moslem 
League has with extraordinary suddenness grown into a 
mass movement scarcely less formidable than Congress 
Itself 

The League had been founded in 1908, but, before the 
passing of the Act, had been httle more than a club of 
Moslem notables. At the elections of 1937 showing 
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was only very moderate. But soon afterwards it found its 
opportunity and, under the leadership of Mr Jinnah 
(a very astute pohtician), took It with both hands There 
u no nutriment which produces such a sensational growth 
in the stature of a poUtical movement as persecution 
mania, and in the circumstances which developed when 
the Act came mto operation the League found a situation 
ideal for successful agitation. 

The rise of the League seems to date from the decision 
of Congress to form mimstncs which were preponderantly 
Hmdu, and m which such Moslems as were included were 
those who belonged to the Congress party and had accepted 
Hmdu leadership In actmg m this way Congress did not 
infrmgc the letter of the constitution, and it could more- 
over pomt to the English experience to show that where 
one party had a clear majonty m the legislature the 
most satisfactory course was to form a cabmet belong 
mg exclusively to that party Yet reflection might have 
shown that m this matter the practice m England could 
not be a safe guide. For m England there was no minority 
problem but m India unless the minontici were repre- 
sented m the government they would have a deep and 
genume sense of insecurity This proved m fact to be the 
result. Especially m two of the Congress provmccs — 
the Umted Provmccs and Bihar — the Moslem mmonty, 
which formed no nnall part of the population, was itirrcd 
to Its depths by the advent of a Hindu administration. 
In the Umted Provmccs the bittcmcsi was espcbally deep 
because the Moslems were given to understand that before 
the elections Congress had made an informal agreement 
for a Hindu Moslem coabtion, and that, after its surpnsmg 
electoral success, it repudiated this compact. What truth 
there was m this story it is hard to say, but it is certam 
that after a few months of Congress rule the Moslem 
population was full of resentment, and, what was more 
ommoui, of unfeigned apprehension 

Thus was the way prepared for the rise of the Moslem 
League. Soon it was able to raise the cry that m the 
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United Pro\inccs all Islam was m dangci Moreover, it 
painted a dismal picture of what would befall should the 
federal stuicture be completed and should a Hindu 
central goveinmeiit be foimed The League had only 
to speak the language, voice the complaints, and follow 
the tactics which minority parties have so successfully used 
111 recent years in Europe, and its success was sensational ‘ 

The bitterness which developed came as a surprise 
even to those long resident in India, and they weie alarmed 
to notice such signs, trivial in themselves but indicating a 
deep social malady, as the breaking-ofT of long-standing 
fiiendships between individual Hindus and Moslems, and 
the tendency, unknown a gcnciation before, for Hindu 
and Moslem boys to keep severely aloof in their play As 
Hyder Ah once over the Carnatic, so did Mr Jmnah 
hang like a thunder-cloud over all India In the Northern 
provinces there were the signs of a mobilising of forces , 

‘ What substance there was in the complaints of the League ag iinst the 
Congress gosenunents it is hard to say Ccrtamly, m spcakmg of “ atroci- 
ties ” Its use of language was exaggerated and absurd The chief Moslun 
grievances appear to have been that Congress governments, by tlicir control 
of schools and by other means, sought to extend the use of the sanskxiuscd 
Hindi at the expense of the persiamsed Urdu , that the flag of the Congress 
party was treated as a nauonal flag , that the singing of a Hindu national 
anthem was encouraged which contained sentiments objectionable to 
Islam , that m schools Moslem children were compelled to salute the por- 
trait of Mr Gandhi , that Congress discrimmatcd against Moslems in the 
public services , and that they abetted the popular movements in tlie states 
governed by Moslem prmces 

Compared with what mmoritics suffered m certain European states 
under parliamentary government, the indictment is perhaps not very start- 
Img , moreover, to many of the complaints Congress could make a reason- 
able and convincing reply But m matters of this kind the question of right 
or wrong is often beside the point, and the fact which has to be investigated 
13 whether public fcclmg has been roused, justly or unjustly, to a pitch where 
the co-operation of the commumtics has become acutely dilScult There 
can be little doubt that m many provmces the Congress governments, what- 
ever the reason might be, had been unfortunate enough to rouse deep sus- 
picion, resentment, and fear among the Moslems This was not only m the 
towns, where political feeling is most inflammable, but extended also to 
the villages, due, it is alleged, to the high-handed attitude and the assump- 
tion of authority by local Congress committees, which were m most cases 
overwhelmmgly Hindu, and which took advantage of the advent of Congress 
governments to work off" their private grudges 
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and some observers were inclined to sec a Palestine m the 

o ffing 

A still more dangerous stage m the cnsis was reached 
with the outbreak of the European war The war tune 
tactics of Congress and its atotude towards the Bntish 
Government can be undentood only m the hght of 
Congress relations with the Moslems Not unnaturally, 
Congress detested the Moslem I^cague. As Congress con 
caves its own relation to the people in terms not unlike 
that of the judges of Israel to the Hebrews it was with 
somethmg of the indignation of Moses when the Jews 
revolted that it pcrcavcd the Moslem masses seduced by 
the Moslem League.! Nevertheless it was impressed by 
the fact that the Moslems were leaving the fold , and 
this 

They more unkindly took 
Because the Secce accompanies the dock. 

Thus when the war came it saw m it the heaven sent 
opportumty for mppmg the Moslem movement m the 
bud Hence the Congress pressure on the British, which 
— at least in the eyes of the Moslems and of many non 
Congress Hindus — was intended to force the Government 
into conniving at the estabhshmoit of what would have 
been virtually a Congress dictatorship 

Pahaps the most sinister feature of this quarrel is that 
it has led the Moslem League to declare that there is no 
latisfectory solution of the ajmmunaJ problem except the 
divuion of India mto separate states This has brought it 
mto alliance with the Pakistan movement — a move- 
ment which was formerly relatively obscure but which 
has now been elevated mto one of the most formidable 
forces m Indian pohtics 

The Pakistan scheme has been current for some yean 
Its aim ij the setting up of a separate and soveragn Moslem 
state m North India the word Pakistan is said to 

I It regarded Mr Jimuih *■ « rpeoes of Ugo ooe vrlio wilboat aar 
mdequatc rcaaoa aod out of maleroleocc haa plotted a great ftiutffr 
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have been coined fiom tlie initial letters of the legions to 
be comprised within this state — Punjab, Afghanistan {i e 
North-West Fiontier Piovmcc), Kashmir, and Sind Some 
of ns sponsor^ arc thinking m very giandiose terms, and 
nurse the hope that Pakistan may be the nucleus of a 
great federation of the Moslem states of the Middle East 
wluch should revive the gloues of the Omayyads and the 
Abbasids The history of the movement is not without 
curiosity Championed by the poet Sir Muhammed 
Iqbal, It seems (like other hazardous political ideas) to 
have found its first home at Cambndge University, among 
a group of romantically inchncd Moslem undergraduates ; 
and some of these, maintaining touch with one another in 
later life, on their leturn to India propagated the idea 
with dihgencc and an almost religious zeal For some 
years they had little to show for their devotion But they 
alone among their commumty have had a clear-cut and 
striking programme based on positive proposals instead 
of on protest and frctfulness , and with the growing com- 
munal tension the Moslem League has been impelled into 
their arms 

The promulgation of the idea of Pakistan may prove a 
fateful date in Indian history It revealed the extent, 
perhaps not hitherto suspected, to which the nationahst 
movement had bifurcated When seedhngs of diverse kind 
first appear above the soil they are often too small to be 
differentiated, and it is only when they have grown to a 
certain height that the varieties can be detected So it 
was with Hindu nationalism and Moslem nationahsm 
At the start they were indistingmshable, but in the past 
years the Moslem nationahst movement has separated 
Itself from the Hindu and has spread throughout the com- 
mumty, ^t first slowly but m the last years with the 
virulence of an epidemic. In all reflection on Indian 
pohtics m the next few years it wiU be necessary to bear 
in imnd that among Moslem youth — at least among the 
urban classes — there is developing one of those romantic, 
turbulent movements which have been among the great 
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dnving forces of human history The Moslem commumty, 
though still much less well organised than the Hmduj, has 
perhaps now a greater vitality The Moslem resurgence 
13 one of those almost elemental happenings by which the 
pohttcal life of a country is ultimately decided. It can be 
attnbuted to no mdividual or group and Muhammed 
Iqbal, who is often described as the founder of the Moslem 
renaissance, was a product rather than a generator of the 
movement. 

It must not be supjxiscd that the Moslem commumty 
IS entirely umted or that there arc not many eminent 
Moslem pereonahties who sull stand for the older ideals 
of co-operation with the Hindus Indeed the President 
of Congress m the year 1940-41 was himself a Moslem, 
and there arc many Moslems who are still members of the 
Congress party (though these are fewer m number than 
Congress represents and, curiously enough, seem mostly to 
belong to the circles which m matters of soaal reform are 
extremely conservative) The Moslems of the North West 
Frontier Provmcc contmue to give Congress whole- 
hearted support This seems, however, to be due to the 
feet that m that province the Moslems arc m such an 
overwhelming majority that there is no communal prob- 
lem m consequence the Moslem nationalists, who have a 
long-standing quarrel with Great Bntam (nsing out of 
the defence problems of the frontier), arc glad to be 
assured that they have ICndu alhes m the rest of India 
and the waves of the Moslem romantic movement have 
only just began to beat on their remote mountam land 
The Frontier Moslems may for some time yet find that 
their undcutanding with Congress is too convement to be 
terminated The feet remains that elsewhere the dynamic 
part of the Moslem community has repudiated Congress. 
The Islamic soul has gone out from the camp of the All 
India nationahsti 

The Moslems m the Congress ranhs arc nowadays very 
much hlcc the Protestants that used to be found m the 
Irish Home Rule movement, a fa9adc which did not 
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affect the increasingly passionate opposition of Ulster. 
Mr Jinnah is to a certain extent in the position of a Carson. 

Sometimes the attempt is made to explain that this 
bitter pohtical struggle is not really a clash of nationalities 
or cultures, but is no more than the economic class war 
disgmsed in rehgious garb Thus it is pointed out that 
m some provinces the Hindus are money-lenders and the^ 
Moslems the peasants whom they exploit , in others the 
position IS reversed (the Pathan money-lender is the terror 
of India) . Power in high finance rests chiefly with the 
Hindus, and the Moslems allege that the commercial 
pohcy of Congress, directed to high tanffs and thefostenng 
of mdustry, would exploit the Moslem agricultural pro- 
ducer in favour of the Hmdu capitahst and mill-worker 
Yet these divisions, real though they are, do not explain 
the communal conflict , the roots of communahsm he deep 
m a past when the economic circumstances were altogether 
dissimilar 

The economic conflict has nevertheless without any 
doubt intensified the bitterness A very important issue 
between the commumties is the appointment to official 
positions In aU countries where there is communal 
bitterness this is a cause of tension In India it is especially 
so, because a vast, elaborate, and relatively well-paid 
bureaucratic machme is supenmposed upon an economy 
which IS relatively simple , thus the attraction of govern- 
ment service is incomparably greater than of any other 
walk of life, and official appointment dazzles the eyes of 
many as the supreme prize which life has to offer The 
flare-up of communal hostility results in no small measure 
from the fact that under the new pohtical system it is 
possible for the Hindus to challenge the favoured position 
m the subordinate pubhc services which the Moslems in 
such provmces as the Umted Provinces have, for a variety 
of reasons, for some years enjoyed , and similarly in 
Bengal, where the state of affairs is reversed, the Moslems 
are seeking to oust the Hindus from their entrenched 
privileges With the hkehhood of still graver consequences 
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the dispute has extended to the army, which in composi 
tion IS still Moslem to an extent disproportionate to the 
Moslem percentage of the total population and which 
represents a very important source of profit to the Moslem 
community To justify m theory the Moslem preponder- 
ance m the army is not easy , to expect the Modems to 
surrender it without murmur is impossible. 

In discussmg the communal question it is all too easy 
to convey the impression that every Indian is a com 
munahst and that no voice calls for moderation or com 
promise In feet there arc large numbers who arc weary 
of the whole subject and deplore it as distracting attention 
fiom more weighty matters Moreover there arc circum 
stances which may cause an eventual easing of the tension 
One IS the growing rehgious scepticism of the educated 
younger generations of both Moslems and Hindus, and 
the tendency for pohucal mtercst to centre to an mcreasing 
extent on economic questions. Another is that the con 
ception of Islam as a nationahty m itself regardless of 
race or religion, seems to be out of date. The Tirris are 
entirely nationalist, the Arabs nearly so, and if a con 
stitutional modus moendt could be found m India it might 
well be that Indian Moslems would agam become g(^ 
Indian patnots But it is false optimism to expect an 
early improvement Political life tends to run m grooves, 
and It often takes some great national shock to put a final 
end to quarrels which to all rational seeming arc obsolete 
and archaic. The way to office is through communal 
pohtica , party machines have been created and the 
division between Hindu and Moslem would probably 
persist even if all rcbgious bebcf and peculiar customs 
vanished ftom both sides In Lilliput the dispute between 
Big Endians and Little-Endians was not as to the br eak i n g 
of egg-shells but as to the spoils of oflBcc — and this is the 
common end of religious fection 
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Congress and the Moslem League are the two parties 
which in the circumstances of the past three years have 
played the decisive parts. But in a review of the pohticai 
situation the subsidiary parties should not be overlooked, 
since some have contnbuted openly or covertly to the 
movement of events, and some may be of greater con- 
sequence to-morrow than to-day 

A rather obscure role is played by the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, a Hmdu communal organisation avowedly pursuing 
the aim of Hindu supremacy, which the Moslems allege 
is the secret object of Congress Though numencally not 
very strong except m Bengal, the Mahasabha has con- 
siderable influence inside Congress, and its tactics are 
perhaps less to advance to power by open means than to 
persuade Congress to adopt a communal pohcy It is 
sometimes suggested that just because the Mahasabha 
does not pretend to represent the whole of India, but 
recogmses itself as the champion of one commumty, it 
may m practice be more ready to compromise with the 
Moslems, possibly on the basis of wider powers for the 
provincial governments in the predominantly Moslem 
provinces The Mahasabha is, however, unhkely to agree 
to the Pakistan project, whatever the form in which it is 
presented 

The Mahasabha differs radically jfrom Congress over 
the issue of non-violence. Indeed its great ambition seems 
to be to revive the mihtary glones of the Hmdus, still 
cherished m the traditions of the pnnces of Rajputana. 

As mihtant as the Mahasabha on the Hmdu side are 
the KJiaksars on the Moslem side. These, whose name 
hteraUy translated means ‘ Dusty ’ or ‘ Humble ’ ones, are 
less a pohticai party than a Moslem pnvate army, whose 
field of operation is the Pimjab and the Umted Provmces. 
About orgamsation there are a number of interesting 
facts It IS more proletarian than the Moslem League 
and less under the control of momed interests. Like the 

N 
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The pcculiantid of the party structure arc not the only 
unpcdimciit to the solution of India s pohtical problem. 
In the yean followmg the mtroduction of the Act of 1935 
It becaroe apparent that the nature of Indian soacty was 
rather dificrcnt from what it had seemed to those who 
partiapatcd in the Round Table Conferences The 
practical cxpcncncc of these few recent years has been 
more injtractive than all the elaborate invcsogation of the 
previous decade, and there are perhaps now few who 
tvould not say that dunng the Conferences an insuffiaent 
regard was paid to the dangers of social convulsion in 
India which threaten the worlong of system of con 
stitudonal government, whether one on the hncs of the 
Act of 1 935 or based on some alternative prmaplcs These 
dangen nimg both out of India s past history and out of 
present fundamental maladjustments m its soacty, might 
in certam circumstances cause a tension similar to that 
which m so many European countnes m the past decade 
has destroyed systems of government which were based 
on restraint, convention, and law and they will be the 
underlying cause of much m the pohtical life which will 
seem otherwise obscure. 

One of these dangers, the communal conflict, has 
already been discussed This causes the most immediate 
annety, but m the future others arc likely to be scarcely 
less troublesome If they are to be provided against they 
need to be studied with the utmost attenUon For all 
those who have to do with Indian affairs m the next 
period there must be drawn a kmd of pohtical map chart 
mg the reefs, statmg the strength of the vanous currents 
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showing from which quarters are hkely to blow the hardest 
winds Opinion, will certainly vary as to the details to be 
noticed in such a map, so much needing to be based on 
the evidence, often unexpected and perplexing, of the 
years since the passing of the Act. Yet probably most 
observers will find that their eye is caught by four 
pnncipal features besides the communal perils One is 
the growth of separatist sentiment in various parts of the 
country Another the ferment among the masses. The 
third IS the psychological idiosyncrasies of the people. 
The fourth the trend of pohtical speculation 


2 

The first of these dangers to pohtical tranquilhty is that 
the pohtical unity of India is threatened not only by 
communal but also by ethnological divisions There is a 
weakness in what Burke called the “ mternal holdings ” 
of society India is paying for the failure in the past to 
weld together its peoples * These have remained as a con- 
genes of nearly a dozen pnncipal nations, each speaking 
a different language, each with hterary traditions of some 
distinction, each with memones of pohtical independence 
and mihtary glory ^ It must never be forgotten that for 
a correct view it is necessary to think of India less as a 
country than as a continent. It is true that under the 
Bntish Raj it seemed for the moment that India had 
progressed and had entered on a new phase, in that the 
menace of disruption so constant in its past history had 

I Until the Bntish Raj there was no ‘ India' It was quite uncertain 
what temtones it should include If the attempt m the mneteenth century 
to conquer Afghanistan had been successful, that country would now be a 
peirt of ‘ India ’ Indeed there is a closer resemblance between the Afghans 
and the peoples of North India than between those and Bengalis and 
Madrasis 

* These do not correspond with the provinces of Bntish India The 
provmces are for the most part artifiaal umts whose frontiers cut across the 
‘ natural ' umts For many years one of the sub-plots of Indian pohbcs 
has been the demand for the fresh demarcation of provmaal boundancs, 
the divisions to be made on ethnological hnes 
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been cxorasctL That most fbnmdahic bamer to national 
unity — a divcrnty of tongues — was being broken down 
by the growing use of the English language, at least 
among the educated daises But this penod ended with 
the pohocal awakening, and, as the All India nationalist 
movement spread, so ironically enough did the dead 
subordinate nations spring back to life. 

In retrospect it can mdeed be seen that it could hardly 
have happened otherwise. A pohtical ciatcmcnt such 
as prevails m India is like a wind which stirs to life all 
anaent feuds and devotions For such consequences 
there arc many parallels m other parts of the world 
Perhaps the nearest is the rcHanergcncc m the nmctccnth 
century of the anaent nationahoes of central and eastern 
Europe though there the atuatjon was even more com 
pheated than m India smee the arc* was divided between 
two Empires — the Habsburg and the Ottoman — one of 
which was dmntcgrating more rapidly than the other 
To recognise that there has been in India a revival of 
these local patno&sins is not to deny that there is a sub- 
stantial class which has remained quite unaffected by them, 
and whose oudook is itiU that of All India nationalism. 
This class embraces members of every national group — 
Tamils and Punjabis, Kanaiesc and Pathans, Sikhs, 
Bengalis, Sindhu, and Onyas, representatives of c\cry 
race m India. Yet they arc only representatives and 
the peoples tbcmselvo have not coaJcfced Indeed the 
division is g^o^vlng much wder 

This trend has been strengthened by the Act of 1935 
The best guarantee for a umted India ij a strong central 
government, and the outstanding feature at present is its 
\veakncs3 The Act, by transfemng permanently many 
of the powers of the centre to the provinces, led to a 
ivcakcmng of the central authority, and this has been 
aggravated by the delay m brmgmg mto bang the nav 
f^^cral organ It ^vas mevitablc that the old bureaucratic 
government knowing that it was shortly to be superseded, 
should develop a certain lutlcssncss, and should be con 
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tent with holding the fort in a somewhat perfunctory 
maimer until its successor was ready to tahe over With 
the weight of the Central Government on the provinces 
thus hghtened, the conditions have been favourable for 
the spread of parochial feehng * 

The growth has indeed been rapid and almost jungle- 
hke The proposal for the creation of Pakistan is the most 
simster threat of partition but is not the only one. 
Marathas object to being governed by Gujarati mimsters ; 
an Andhra province seeks to be born The South dis- 
covers that Its civdisation is profoundly different from that 
of the North and demands that Northern mterference * 
shall be reduced to a nummum Even the newer geo- 
graphical umts, which have no histoncal tradition and 
were created solely for administrative convemence,jom in 
the demand for autonomy. Between the provinces there 
IS an outburst of economic nationalism, and the natives 
of one provmce find increasing difficulty m obtaining 
employment m another That this exuberance has its 
good side and results from the feehng of blood flowing 
once again through the pohtical veins of the country 
should not be ignored ; nevertheless it is a real and pressing 
threat to the umty of India. 

It may be possible to exaggerate the dangers of dis- 
ruption, and it can be argued that the development of an 
all-enfolding economic hfe and the perfectmg of com- 
mumcations have removed the possibihty of a break-up of 
India Yet the bonds which m the last resort hold the 
country together are a civil service, many of the higher 
posts of which are still held by Englishmen, an army 
similarly officered, and the British language If these 
bonds were severed it is hard to see any reason why the 
history of the eighteenth century, or of early periods when 
the empire was in disruption, should not repeat itself. 

* In recent months the wax has, it is true, reversed this tendency. Parlia- 
ment havmg as an emergency measure put mto the hands of the Central 
Government all or more than all the powers of control over the provmces 
which It enjoyed m the past 
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During the Bntiih rule the forces of disunity have been 
repressed not clumnated they have been hie a jack 
in a box, held down by the supenor Bntuh power but 
ready to spring forth again as soon as that power was 
relaxed Indeed the student in India can hardly fed to 
notice that behind all the appearance of modernity m 
pohtical life its pattern and motive is m some respects not 
very different firom that of the latter days of the Moghul 
Empire. The theme then was the struggle for pohtical 
power between the Moslems of the North m alhance With 
their satellite Rajput pnncca against mihtant Hinduism 
represented by the Maratha confederacy and in the 
South the great Moslem state of Hyderabad, powerful yet 
isolated from the Moslems of the North, waited uneasdy 
the result of the conflict. How essentially mmilar is the 
motive to-day It is true that the old contestants arc in 
new garb, boast pohtical phdosophies undreamed-of in 
the aghteenth century, and for the most part have aban 
doned dynastic ideas But idee the Moghul Empire the 
Moslem League fights to mamiain Moslem civdiiataon 
paramount m the North like the Moghuls it finds its 
natural alhci in a faction of Rajput prmtxs , the thrust 
and dnvc of militant Hinduism comes, and is likely to 
come m merranng measure, from Mahaiastra , Hydera 
bad, as in the aghteenth century while scckmg to extend 
its role, IS full of foreboding 
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Perhaps an even more potent danger thnn from these 
ghosts from the past is that which comes from the present 
ferment among the masses. Their pohtical awakcniDg 
thor consaousness of very real grievances, and their dc- 
tcnnination that these should be redressed arc very likely 
during the next halfkcntury to interrupt the smooth course 
of pohtical life. Thcthrcatcomcspartlyfromurbanlabour, 
but to a much greater extent from the rural masses 
In Western countries the grand cause of social upheaval 
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has been urban labour. But m India, though factory labour 
IS bound to become vociferous with the increased industnal 
development, it has not at present, nor is hkely to have 
in the near future, the same weight as in Europe The 
Indian labour movement 

Has nature that in time will venom breed, 

No teeth for the present 

Its numbers cire too small for effective action either by 
constitutional or revolutionary means In the entire 
country the number of workers in registered factones was 
m 1938 less than one and three-quarter millions ; not 
all of these are enfranchised The number of special 
seats for labour in the provincial legislatures is thirty- 
eight Labour candidates obtain htde backmg outside the 
mdustnal areas, and a labour party is unhkely for a very 
long time to dommate the provincial or central legis- 
latures , and the weakness of the movement is intensified 
by its failure to develop a strong and umted trade umomsm, 
whether for mdustnal or pohtical purposes. This is not 
to deny that m spite of labour’s electoral weakness some 
provincial governments have shown themselves very 
sensitive to threats of disturbances in the factones, and 
have allowed themselves to be pressed further than 
pohtical considerations would seem to make necessary 
But m the last resort labour, so far as constitutional action 
is concerned, is impotent like a gadfly it may stmg 
governments into foohsh action, but it cannot effectively 
control or menace them 

If labour has httle chance of coming to power by lawful 
means its "chances of success by revolution are equally 
small, Its numencal weakness bemg again too great a 
handicap Only if through prolonged war the firamework 
of government was weakened and the loyalty of the army 
undermined would it find a situation which it could 
mampulate There is perhaps a parallel between the 
position of urban labour in India to-day and in Tsanst 
Russia Russian labour, though full of revolutionary 
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fervour waj poweriesa so long as the army remained 
mtact, and the insurrection of 1905 failed for this reason 
But in 1917 the army had disintegrated, and labour, 
though the barest fraction of the total population, was 
the best organised force at the vital centres of the Russian 
pohty Thus m. co-operahon with mutinous soldiers it 
was able to seize these without difBculty Failing such 
untoward events the threat of labour revolution m India 
is not very formidable. Perhaps at present the main 
pohtical role of labour is that, being a very mobile force 
whose members arc accustomed to spend a part of the 
year m the villages and to return permanently to the 
country after a spell m the factones, it acts as a kind of 
channel by means of which urban and revolutionary ideas 
flow mto the countryside , and in this respect the ntua 
hOQ agam resembles very closely that of pre revolutionary 
Russia 

A much more senotu threat to Indian soaety comes 
from pohtical acUon of the rural masses 

Thcconditionofthe Indian peasantry has m recent years 
been thoroughly examined and the pubhc is almost wean 
somcly familiar with the picture which has been presented 
The great majonty of the Indian population arc peasants 
on a standaid of hving httlc above subsistence IcvcL 
Their hfc 13 hard Nevertheless it 11 at a level both of 
matcnal prospenty and tranquil secunty unknown in the 
past hixtory of India and rupenor to that of China or any 
part of Asia which remained imdermdjgcnousgovermncnt. 

The relatively advanced position of the Indian farmer 
means however that he is more, not leas, pohocally 
restive than peasantry elsewhere. His grievances may be 
less than tbw of the farmers of other Asiatic countries 
but he resents them more or rather he is m a position, 
which they arc not, to seek their redress The British 
administration has been a shelter under which doss after 
dais has advanced in prospenty aivakcned pohtically, 
enunaated a programme, or^uused itself The peasantry 
though Its appearance on the pohtical map was delayed 
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longer than that of other classes, has now amved, and this 
event is of momentous consequence. Of the agents of 
change in India few are hkely to be so potent as the 
agitator who goes to the peasantry ; the newspaper which 
is passed from village to village and read ^oud at the 
mghtly gathering of farmers , and the motor-bus, carry- 
ing the town to the country and the country to the town, 
usually a battered and undistinguished vehicle yet the most 
portentous of all the new things which have appeared m 
the Indian countryside. 

How is this pohtical awakemng likely to be translated 
into the concrete terms of pohtical hfe ^ In the past three 
years there have been sporadic acts of peasant lawlessness, 
and by some these have been compared to the burmng 
of the chateaux in the French Revolution and taken to 
signify the begmmng of a peasant uprising Yet the 
weight of peasant action is likely to be felt less in such 
turbulent outbreaks than m its effects on the provincial 
legislatures and the parties Unlike the farmer m the 
neighbouring country of China, the Indian abhors 
violence even though he may be in desperate condition, 
and one of the features which distinguishes Indian from 
Chinese (or Russian) history is the absence ofthepenodical 
jacquene Fortunately the farmer has up to the present 
shown no very significant sign of departing from this 
tradition Nor mdeed is there reason for him to run his 
head against the government, since the new system of 
government gives him the possibihty of making himself 
by legitimate and constitutional means the master of it. 
The Act of 1935 enfranchised 36 milhon people, the great 
majonty of whom hve in the villages , and the expectation 
is that the suffrage will be progressively widened, thus 
increasing the proportion of the peasantry to the total 
enfranchised population The farmer, though he is not 


* The very high murder rate m many provmces, and the astoniihmg 
triviality of the motives which cause the most brutal violence, do not, how- 
ever, hold out the hope of an unimpassioncd pohtical conduct among the 
masses 
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yet consaous of it, has been made the maatcr of India 

It 13 worth while speculating on the probable effects of 
this extension of the franchise, which was one of the most 
radical parts of the Act of 1935, but whose significance has 
been strangely httlc noticed It is a measure which can 
hardly fail to change drastically the tone of Indian 
pohtics Under a government which a both authontanan 
and cffiaently equipped with instruments for mamtaiping 
obedience, agranan distress even though acute may only 
slightly disturb the pohtical hie. Whatever the straits to 
which the peasant is brought he cannot translate his dis- 
content into pohtical action except through sporadic 
noting, and this is casfly suppressed by a government m 
command of a loyal army and p>olice as well as an adequate 
system of communications But the situation changes 
radically with the mtroducoon of responsible parha 
mentary government- Where the peasantry area majonty 
of the electorate agrarian questions become the chief issue 
of pohtics, and agranan crises arc reflected m the tnumph 
of parties pledged to extrenusm. 

Consider in conjunction with this change the cduca 
Uonal standards of the Indian peasantry Except m a few 
areas where mtenarve education has been earned out, it 
IS rare to find m the villages any who know the name of 
the capital of India or of the mam countnes of the world 
Some of the younger men have been made ahvc to world 
affairs by the newspaper and the cmema, and their 
number is growing , but compared to the total population 
they are a nunonty It is true that all have heard of Mr 
Gandhi but in their minds still dominated by the 
standards of the past, Mr Gandhi u of mtcrtst not as a 
pMDhUaan but as a holy man, the last of the long hnc of 
Hindu ascetics If on election day they use their vote as 
he recommends, it is because m the Hindu manner they 
revere him as a samt and follow him m all practicable 
things, not because they arc attached to the poliacs for 
whi^ he stands to-morrow, at the dictation of whoever 
succeeds Mr Gandhi m his bold over their imagination, 
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they may vote for a Ime exactly opposite There is an 
illuminating report by the reforms commissioner of Bengal 
relating how peasants left the polhng booths disconsolate 
because they could not vote for God, the collector, or the 
Kung-Emperor. It is said that m Madras the recordmg 
of a vote has been digmfied mto a form of ‘ puja ’ with a 
smtable ritual, and the fact that the Congress election 
colour was the yellow sacred to the Hindus is beheved to 
have swayed thousands of votes This is the sovereign 
people to whom parhamentary institutions have been 
presented ; the transaction suggests the gift of a powerful 
and complex engme to a child. This is not to deny that 
the Indian peasantry have great natural intelhgence, 
shrewd ideas of justice, and views upon the pohcy which 
they would hke to see the government pursue. Herein 
mdeed hes the danger To a party which offers the aboh- 
tion of landlordism, reduction of taxes, and a wnting-off 
of debt, they will give an attentive ear. In a party which 
offers no more than stnct adherence to hberal principle 
they are less interested Farmers m desperate want 
understand httle and care less about the refinements of a 
parhamentary system, its moderation, its delays, its need 
for compromise They are the friends of direct action, 
and It is not difficult to foresee the consequences to 
parhamentary institutions if m a time of acute distress 
the legislatures were swamped by their nominees. It is 
true that the federal form of government affords a certain 
guarantee against agranan revolution on a nation-wide 
scale , yet a general breakdown of parhamentary govern- 
ment m the provinces could not but result m the gravest 
embarrassment at the centre also.^ 

* How httle the peasant understands the political situation is perhaps 
shown by the fact that m parts of the United Provinces he refers to the 
Bntish as ‘ the Moslems ’ — he is unaware that the Moghul Empire has 
ceased to be It is true that he has been taught to shout political slogans — 
but so had the Russian soldiers m the rismg of 1828 who, crymg for “ Con- 
stantme and Constitution ”, were under the unpreiSion that Constitution 
was the wife of ConstanUne Due to the revoluuon m commumcauons the 
peasant is rapidly acquiring political knowledge and mtcrests — but is he 
likely to be a Liberal ? 
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The danger of peasant radicalism will be the greater 
if India should m future crpcncncc economic troubles 
which cause acute agrarian distress And unhappily the 
econoimc future of the peasantry is full of hazards and 
uncertainty With the growmg complexity oftheeconomic 
system the Indian peasant is mcrcanngly sensitive to the 
ups and downs of world prospenty Moreover there arc 
reasons to think that, senoos as may be the consequences 
to the Indian farmer of the world cyclical Ructuatioii in 
economic welfare, still graver may be the effects to him 
of a domestic crisis on which India to be entering 

This u not the place to discuss India s economic prospects 
But speaking very broadly it may be said that the mam 
difficulties will arise from the pressure on the soil resulting 
from the growth of population > There arc already signs 
— noticed for example, in the Census Report of 1931 — 
that the class of entirely landless labourers is growing with 
alarming rapidity 

These egns of the tunes have not escaped nofree among 
Indian poUtiaans One of the most significant events of 
recent years has been the organisatiOD by younger 
pohnaans of Kisan Sabhas or Peasant CounaJs These 

* Adittittadly there u mitch cootroveisy •heat the nature of India • 
econixnic prca p ecti, and aoms forecana are unneccKari]/ gioomy The 
argimmt U be^ren htalchndaiia, who «ee in the growth of popolaticD the 
root of an haaian CD and who are coofidcotiy rf ur g in ^rt to the imminen t 
appearance in India of the M’althurian civil war famlTw»j sod 

mud a lea doctrinaire achool which pointa out while the 
population has riienwalao ha* the ttandard of hving, and cuggesti that the 
apparent superfluity, can be accommodated by the fUng in of new land, 
t^ intoaire increase of productivity and the s piead of new occupatloo*. 
Yet nobody would say that India * capacity to absorb populatioo is un* 
limited in every country there is an opthnum sbe of populatioo (having 
regard to Its resources and to the pirvmlloig levd of ahflity to them) 

and the Indian popuUtioa must be approachiz^ if it has not already 
exceeded this optimum. >Vheiher after the &iriy steady rite in 
prosperity during the past cetuury a dfdino has not already set in is ooe 
of the most debated quesrions of the day a questioa hnpostibie to 

answer because of the conflniao of lodiu statudcB. That a dadlnc must 
sooner or later if the population gnntlmw^ to increase at the present 
rata cannot be doubted. There It little oUnrahle land itilJ to be tabm up 
and jfytintTtalkatino, cvca if piobod as a main iemture of natiooaJ poU^ 
can absorb but a&acdoa of tbe annual increase of fire mllhoa beads. 
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are cells of radicalism. If they have not yet emerged from 
obscurity they are none the less formidable. A virus is 
never very noticeable. Given twenty years of agitation 
and the rise of a gifted leader, and the Kisan Sabhas 
may not inconceivably have echpsed both Congress and 
Moslem League 

There are of course breakwaters against the radical 
torrents. In many provinces the peasant is still subservient 
to the minor pohce official, the local money-lender, and 
the caste or faction leader ; he is still exceedingly ignorant; 
his pohtical ideas are stiU hazy , his wants are few ; 
and he feels instinctively that property is sacred, even 
though the distribution of property may be grossly uneven 
In other words the peasant is still to some extent m the 
condition described by Mr Montague as “ pathetic con- 
tentment Moreover, m many parts of the country 
(especially in Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab) the 
prevailing form of land-tenure is peasant proprietorship, 
and the mmd of the rural population is therefore not 
exacerbated by that red rag of the Oriental peasantry, 
the exploitmg landlord Fmally, m some provinces it is 
likely to be some years before the Hmdu part of the 
sovereign people frees itself entirely from its awe of the 
Brahman, and the hold of that caste upon pohtical institu- 
tions and the essentially middle-class outlook in govern- 
ment which it imphes will not m the meanwhile be 
seriously shaken. But these are the circumstances only of 
parts ^ of the country In other parts either they do not 
exist or they exist m much weaker form , especially in those 
parts of the North m which the landlord system prevails 
the pohtical awakemng of the peasantry is a reahty , and 
as war has always been the great breeder of pohtical 
ferment so is the present struggle, even though not touchmg 
India very closely, hkely to intensify and accelerate the 
process. 

There is the hkehhood, moreover, that the agrarian 
problem will become hnked with the caste problem It 
must always be kept in mmd that at the base of rural hfe 
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there arc sixty nnlhon untouchables whose gncvanccs, 
though still patiently borne, will seem more and more 
mtolcrable aj education and the new spirit spreads 
throughout the countryside. As yet the institution of 
untouchabihty is still hardy If among pohtical leaders 
It has become fashionable to stage spectacular fratcmisa 
tion of Brahmans and panahi the bamer remains in the 
villages ^ Nor is it hhcly to be set aside by mere Icgisla 
tion Whatever the laws which the governments may pass 
the higher castes will find ways to circumvent them and 
the untouchables will contmuc to be demed the use of 
wells, their children will be segregated m the schools they 
will be made m countless ways to feel their place, and their 
social infenonty and their lack of education will be 
turned to account by the higher casta for their economic 
explo^tatioiL Yet an institution so archaic, so monstrous, 
and causing so much humiliation can hardly survive the 
changa now taking place in India As the pohtical 
ferment spreads the bittcmcu excited by thae wrongs will 
find pohtical expresaon- The pohbcal organisation of the 
untouchabla h^ already begun m the neighbourhood of 
Bombay and though the movement u as yet of htUe 
mfiuence m national pohbes and though many of the 
members of the community who enter pubhc life arc 
awed mto rapcctful submission to the high-caste leaden, 
it 13 bound to spread and may be the beginmng of much 
turmoil 


4 

The third of the dangers has to do with the impondcr 
abla of national psychology 

Disrach once said ‘ A pohtical institution is a 
machine , the motive power u the national character 
With that it rests whether the machine will benefit society 

I 'Hie Brahman* ofttn purify ihcmadvc* a/lerwardt. Tba decline ot 
i-i T fatn caAe taboo* doe* not mean the cod of Thus it ha* become 

iathiooahk to dine >rith untouchable* in restaurant* (or coll«4iouiei a* 
thejr are tcTmcd in South India) bat not to htrite them (o dinncf In one i 
ovm houtc. A new cooTcntioa ha* tucceeded the old. 
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or destroy it ’’ This goes to the heart of the matter A 
people with a flair for politics will in the long run evolve a 
tolerable system of government Where men get on well 
together in private life, have the knack of conciliation, are 
pubhc-spinted and at the same time busmess-hke, are not 
easily carried away by emotion and are not given to put- 
ting logic before common sense, the system of government 
which prevails wll tend, whatever the institutional form 
in which It is embodied, to be a hberal one Where 
this rare combination of quahties is lacking, government 
cannot help but take on a harsher appearance Is the 
character of the mass of the Indian people such as to make 
more hkely or less hkely a tranquil pohtical development ^ 
Does It lend itself to a hberal form of government ^ 

To seek to descnbe the psychology of a people, especi- 
ally of a people so diverse as the Indian, is no easy matter, 
and involves unfairness to many individuals and even 
classes whose traditions set them apart from the mass 
But the traveller cannot fail to notice that a certain type 
of mmd and certain quahties are so common that they are 
bound to reflect themselves in pohtical life. The difficulty 
IS to define them It is from the thousand chance impres- 
sions, the striking anecdote, the reveahng remark thrown 
out inconsequently in the nudst of conversation, the sudden 
and unexpected singularity of behaviour, that the observer 
denves ultimately his most valuable knowledge. But to 
convey his mtmtions in a precise form, and to make a 
clear picture out of what is more a matter of feehng than 
of vision, is a task requiring the art and scope of a novelist 
rather than that of a student of pohtics 

Modem psychology stresses the importance of the early 
upbringing in moulffing the character of the grown man, 
and perhaps the best way towards a more sympathetic 
comprehension of the Indian mind is to study the Indian 
home The child grows up m an atmosphere which is 
kmdly, indulgent, and humane At a much earher age 
than IS usual m the West it begins to share the life of the 
adult members of the family. Girls begin very yoimg to 

o 
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taLe their share of domeitic work and arc taught that 
their place u the home. In comparison boys arc fevoured 
and petted Often they arc more induatnous, less pug- 
nacious, and more doede than Western boys , they arc 
also less sul^ect to disaphnc, and somctuncs this has a 
lasting effect on their hfc. In their more formal education 
there is an unfortunate tradition of cultivatmg the memory 
rather than the reasoning power As they grow up there 
become fixed m their minds ideas and habits which never 
enter the life of Western boys. If they are Hindus they 
arc aware that they belong to a caste they regard ahen 
castes or ahen communities as strangers, and often as 
unclean they arc obsessed by taboos with regard to food 
and general social conduct Whether Hindu or Moslem 
they have a conception of family altogether different from 
that m the West Whenever the judgment or mtercft of 
the mdividual confiicts with those of family it is held 
that the family should prevail 

If there is much charm m the famil y hfe there u also 
much distraction The Indian who has prospered in hfc 
13 expected to provide for and accommo^tc his connee 
tioni, extending even to third cousins , and thus it is not 
uncommon to find twenty or more persons residing m a 
comparatively small house. That they adapt thonsclvcs 
to one another as well as they do, and that there is not 
more family strife, is a tribute to the forbearance and 
tolerance of the Indian character But it cannot be 
demed that the environment is an unfavourable one for 
intellectual cxcrtiOD There is httle privacy , if any 
member of the household seeks this, it is set down against 
him as a mark of turlmesi, pnde, or mapient sickness 
Partly os the result of ovcrcroivding there is apt to be a 
constant commotioa and air of coming and going , the 
atmosphere m the average middlc-class house is often 
that of a railway waitmg room, and in ^vclI to-do houses 
of a sumptuous but not very effiaent hotcL In many 
Ihmihcs there seems to be no ordered and regular time- 
table. There appears to be no set hour for gettmg up 
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for taking meals, or for going to bed , people prefer to 
do as the spirit moves them , and the general confusion 
IS increased by the fact that the women of the household 
seldom eat with the men, and that meals are being served 
to different members of the family throughout the day 
The Indian family is so closely kmt that it is perhaps 
unnecessary to lament the absence of the commensal tie, 
the chief hnk in the hfe of the Western family, but it can 
hardly be demed that Indians lose some of the pleasure 
of life by neglecting to make of their meals a cheerful and 
convivial occasion 

The way of life differs of course from class to class and 
in different parts of the country, and it is possible that 
among the peasantry, at least in the classes above the 
level of the sweepers and untouchables, the daily round 
IS more systematic and orderly than among the well-to-do 

The Indian peoples have such compelhng personal 
charm and so many amiable quahties — their hospitahty, 
their warm and affectionate response to friendship which 
is sincerely offered, their devotion to children — that it is 
distasteful to anatomise their character from the cold- 
blooded point of view of how they will act as pohtical 
beings Yet this study cannot be shirked It must be 
asked whether this gifted and kindly people who possess 
so many virtues which adorn pnvate life have also the 
sterner ones which are serviceable for public and political 
affairs 

Certamly there is much to be put on the credit side 
of the account The Indian character has many quahties 
which make for the smooth progress of pubhc hfe — an 
instinctive peaceableness, a disposition to settle disputes 
by compromise, a marked distaste for persecution and 
dragonnades Other quahties, less estimable in them- 
selves, at least make for conservatism Among these are 
the veneration for property, the deep conviction (born of 
caste) of human mequahty and the necessity of a class 
system, the other-worldliness, and the scrupulous observ- 
ance of taboos All these are signs which suggest a lasting 
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tranquillity Yet some of the items on the debit side arc 
fonmdable. 

In common with other Oriental peoples Indians seem 
to find unusual difficulty m social ccMipcration, at least 
m any enterprise ^^ch extends beyond the village. It is 
perhaps an imgraaous observation of a visitor, but nobody 
who has attended an Indian function whether buamess, 
soaal, or pohtical, can escape the impression that Indians 
find an almost fantastic difficulty m acting together, m 
handling masses, and m co-operating with one another 
Such institutions as arc almost endrely m Indian hands — 
for example, umvcrsitics and schools — can scarcely be 
r^arded as models but are in feet full of confonon and 
mtnguc. What is the cause of this it is not easy to say 
Perhaps the very mdmduahsm of the Indian from which 
so much of his charm proceeds impairs hii power of co- 
operaQoa. His suscepCibihties are unusually acute , and 
a constant impediment to every kmd of enterprise is that 
some of those engaged, either feeling themselves alighted 
or because thar viewpoint has not been vt teto accepted, 
arc likdy at some stage to withdraw or, m the local 
tcnnmology to stage a walk-out. This happ>cns m 
pohtics, m business, m academic and social insbtutions 
It is, madcntally a custom also met with m Chma. 

It ^vould be tedious and impertinent to enquire too 
closely into various other fellings The exaggerated 
devotion to the family , the unwillingness to fecc rcahtics , 
the natural aminbihty which ollen results m ansivcnng 
questions m the ivay thought likely to please the questioner 
than accordmg to the truth, and likewise m an mabihty 
to say ‘ No to a peddoner, even when the pubhc weal 
most requires it , the tendency for the nadonol qmckness 
of mmd to be canalised mto barren mtnguc — have often 
been commented upon The mama for writing anony 
mous letters is at once the plague of the country and a 
symbol of querulous mcffccdvcncss In ipitc of all its 
many virtues the Indiqn mmd has often shoivn itself too 
volatile, too scnsid\e to atmosphere, too impulsive to 
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stand well the weai and tear of gieat affairs Nor, what- 
ever Air Gandhi may say, and however India may resent 
the unfeehng candour of over-critical Englishmen, can it 
be pretended that there is as yet a full appreciation of the 
importance of exactness of statement , and this seems to 
result at least 111 part from the indifference of parents to 
the habits of their cluldren in looking at truth ‘ askance 
and strangely ’ 

There are other features of Indian life winch can hardly 
escape notice No picture would be accurate which did 
not give a prominent place to the astrologer, and it is well 
to lemember that few decisions are made, whether of the 
most trivial or vital kind, into which considerations of 
fortune-telling do not enter It is true that a foreign 
observer in England might draw from the popular Sunday 
newspapers a rather sinular impression of the habits of 
the English, but what gives a singularity to India is that 
the astrologer is consulted by all classes, by the best 
educated as well as by the masses It seems that a marnage 
rarely takes place unless the horoscopes of bride and bride- 
groom have been found to be in harmony * m Indian 
states the marching orders of regiments have sometimes to 
be changed so as to coincide with an auspicious day * 
surgeons are not infrequently requested to conduct opera- 
tions at pecuhar times, as for example in the early hours 
of the morning, if the stars show this to be a lucky time 
in many newspapers the announcements of astrologers 
form no small part of the revenue from advertismg, and 
a Bombay fortune-teller pubhshes that he is consulted by 
leading members of the Congress working committee, 
whom he names and who therefore presumably do not 
object to this revelation It may perhaps be argued that 
this addiction is a harmless foible and sigmfies no more 
than does the reluctance of some Enghshmen to walk 
under a ladder , and Indians sometimes pomt out that 
the Moghul and the great Chinese emperors, Queen 
EhzabeA, Herr Hitler (as it is beheved), and count- 
less others have had astrologers about them and have 
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prospered Yet those who must tal.c the raponsibihty of 
transfemug power to Indian hands would be happier if 
they were sure that m its exercise necromancy would play 
a minor part. 

Many of these shortcomings may appear suffiaently 
harmless^ and if the cause of vexation m day to-day life, 
to have httlc to do with larger questions of itatecrafL 
But a people which is perplexed m managing smoothly 
Its min or affairs is Hkcly to shipwrcci when engaged on 
greater undertakings 

The success of democratic government m Great 
Britain and the Umted States is due to the carrymg over 
mto public life of the virtues usually exhibited m minia 
turc m domestic and local affairs The essence of demo- 
cracy is the abUity of a people to organise themselves 
voluntarily, and where this is lacking compulsion may be 
necessary This is already felt by many Indians and a 
tram of thought commonly met with is * Our people 
arc impossible. We arc too mdividuahst We need 
diiaplme We need dictatorship Out of despair at the 
difficulty of {jcrsuading an ilhtcrate and incxpcncnccd 
population to revolutionise thar hves of their own fiec 
^vill the Indian democrat shdes almost uncousaously into 
sympwthy with the methods of Germany and Riisna. 

The tendency is all the stronger because m spute of their 
apjxircnt acceptance of Western ideas most Indians have 
deep m their bones an awe of government which u hard 
to reconcile with a hbcral system. Few things surprise 
the visitor more than the almost god like prestige of who- 
ever has anythmg to do with the government, even though 
It may be m a subordinate and almost mcmal capaaty 
At the back of the mmd of most Indians, even of those 
who under the Bntish system have made it their life 
busmess to denounce the adminutration, there is an 
instmctivc behef that government is on a higher plane 
than mortals and that cnticiim ofit or attempt to control 
It, IS m some \vays Ust majtsU The result is that when 
Indians who have been formerly m opposition come to 
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power they often shed with astonishing quickness the 
liberal views they expressed in opposition and act like the 
most hardened autocrats. This is noticeable with some 
pohticians from British India who have become dewans 
in the states , and still more surprising was the way in 
which Congress ministries in certain (but not all) provinces 
upheld the dignity of government and showed an almost 
ruthless indifference to criticism. It has been said that 
to scratch an Enghshman m the bureaucratic ICS is to 
find a democrat, but to scratch an Indian hberal is to find 
a born bureaucrat An Indian government, however 
hberal in intellect, may all too easily find itself drifting 
towards dictatorslup , descent to Avernus is instinctive. 


5 

Finally there is the current trend of pohtical thought 
People in England are too httle aware of the extent to 
which a reaction has set in against liberal ideas. The 
older generation still expresses liberal sentiments, India 
rather than England having in fact become the custodian 
of the Victorian tradition ; and in a paper such as the 
Leader at Allahabad, Mill and Gladstone are quoted a 
hundred times for once that they appear in the London 
press Yet even the older generation has misgivings. 
Having declared its undying fidehty to the purest form of 
democracy, it adds that India is facing pecuhar problems ; 
It pomts out that the Hindu-Moslem tension is upsetting 
calculations ; it wonders whether the German or Russian 
form of government is not the up-to-date and dynamic 
one , It notes that issues which under parhamentary 
government must be comproimsed can under authoritanan 
rule be solved — and it wonders whether democracy may 
not be an ideal for the twenty-first rather than for the 
twentieth century 

It IS, however, among the younger generation that is to 
be found the trend of thought which gives most senous 
concern with regard to the future. For the past decade 
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or more the environment m which the youth of the middle 
das* has grown up has been anything but satisfactory 
Modern India, hie the Wcunar R^ublic m Germany, has 
made the mufaVr of opening its univcrsitica to numbers 
greatly in excess of those which can hope to attain a 
position m life such a* graduates in other countnes may 
reasonably expect. Thu* there ha* come mto being a 
dass which is vigorous, unemployed, and aware that it i* 
without prospects Not unnaturally it u radical and 
revolutionary Such conditions were ideal for the agita 
tion of the radical partic* , and how great a duscrvice 
has been done by them may one day be all too vividly 
realised 

What are the positive ideas of the student it is hard to 
say He is full of difiute mistrust but is extremdy gulhblc. 
He u the very antithesis of long headed, and has a cunous 
mabihty to understand that a fact is any different &om a 
wuh or a suspiaon Often it can hardly be said that be 
ha* opinions, for he prefers to surrender his intelhgence to 
the agitator, and to base hi* pohtics upon mtmtion rather 
than reason His explanations are apt to be incoherent. 

He hai they have jn &ct, I undentand 

But can t restate the matter* that’s my boast. 

Othen could reason it out to you, and prove 

Things they have made me fe^ 

This mood finds its mort characteristic expression m vivid 
destructive action undertaken for it* own take and not 
unnaturally a conndcrablc section have looked for salva 
tion to Ruma (though the conduct of that country has in 
the pa*t ttvo years damped their enthusiasm) How the 
Indian youth envisages the Russian system or wherem the 
attraction chiefly he* it i* hard to *ay Probably it i* m 
the promise of a dynamic society so different finm the 
sluggish and stagnant soacty wluch he fanac* that he 
sees around him and which he detests but of which 
he feels himself the powerless prisoner He pictures the 
Soviet ivorld as one from which low motives have been 
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exorcised, in which all are engaged in a fraternal endeavour 
to raise the standard of hving, and in which all the inhibi- 
tions, traditions, and constrictions of the Hindu system 
are miraculously ended, without the troublesome need 
for the mdividual to emancipate himself by his own 
exertions 

It is of course possible to take too tragic a view of the 
eccentricities of thought of young men, even in a society 
such as that of India where the younger generation has 
come to play a disproportionate part m pohtical life ; 
and the views of the student seldom fail to undergo a 
sobering change when he leaves the university. Yet m 
spite of this reservation it must be said that the prevail- 
ing temper is unhealthy, ominous, full of danger, and 
recalls too nearly that of other countries m the periods 
which have preceded great upheavals In 1753, after a 
visit to Pans, Lord Chesterfield wrote . “In short, all 
the symptoms which I have ever met with m history, 
previous to great changes and revolutions in government, 
exist and daily mcrease m France ” , and a rather sirmlar 
observation forms itself in the mind of the visitor to 
contemporary India. A gradual disappearance of the 
veneration for the estabhshed organs of state ; an in- 
difference to, or even a contempt for, the govermng 
authonty, and a conviction that it is effete, doomed, 
lacking in moral basis, and a kmd of phantom ; ^ a sense 
of impending change, and a subtie but pervading behef 
that an era is nearmg its close and all things are to be 
made new , a questiomng of principle and a weaken- 
mg of the ideas of right and wrong ; a cymcism and 
levity combmed with an often crude enthusiasm for 
particular objects * these are not safe or reassunng signs 
m a pohtical society In spite of the Congress doctnne 
of non-violence it has come to be accepted as an axiom 

* “ Hence horrible shadow, unreal mockery, hence ” This is the atti- 
tude of the Indian mtelhgentsia to the apparatus of Governor-General, 
secretariat, assembhes, and provmcial mimstnes It u partly a result of 
Mr Gandhi’s preaching of the ‘ simple life ’ 
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that the way of pohtical progress is not by cvolutioa but 
by clash and combat , and the younger generation looks 
forward to upheaval, if not with eagerness, at least with a 
resigned fatalism as towards an event which it is beyond 
human power to avoid When it is remembered how 
cunously similar was the posioon and mood of German 
youth during the economic depression and to what extent 
Herr Hitler based upon them his nsc to power it is 
impossible not to feel concern about their contnbution 
to events 

Writing of the prelude to the French Revolution, 
Carlyle said 

Without the Earth nod of habit, call it system of habits, 
m a word fixed ways of acting and believing, soacty would 
not exat at alL With such it custi for better or wor»c- 
Let but, by ill chance, the thin Earth rmd be once broken. 
The foiindatioD of the great deep bods forth. The Earth 
rmd IS shattered instead of a green fiowery world there is a 
waste wild weltering chaos — which has again, with tumult 
and struggle, to maltf itself mm a world. 

The problem m India is to remake its pohtical system 
ivithout letting loose one of these fiery outbreaks But the 
Earth rmd is dangerously thin. 
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Such would appear to be the dangers of which Indian 
statesmen must beware These are the reels and these the 
currents which may mean shipwreck 

Recently some Indian statesmen Jiavc shoivn an interest 
m the voyage of another ship — as Oiicntal m its stiucture 
as India itself — which has been sailing dangerous waters 
and winch, after it had time and again been given up for 
lost, is now being navigated with surprising skill This is 
China The resistance of China to Japan, and its recovery 
after the hoirors of its civil war, make in India a deepening 
impicssion India in the past was strangely insensitive to 
Chinese civihsation, but to-day this is changed and the East 
seeks for light from the Further East In recent speeches 
Mr Nehru and Mr Rajagopalachari have set before their 
countrymen the ideal of a close Oriental partnership 
between them and the Chinese Their argument seems 
to be that as China is an Asiatic and agrarian country, 
and that as in the past hundred years it has been subjected 
to something of the same ordeal as India and now seems 
to be victoriously emerging from it, China and not the 
West IS the model for India to follow 

This interest is hkely to increase rather than dimimsh. 
Nor can it do anythmg but good For even if China with 
its sufFermgs and tribulations may seem a pecuhar model 
on which a country should base itself, and may in certain 
respects appear rather as a dread warmng than as an 
inspiration, yet a widenmg horizon of Indian pohtics is 
certainly welcome. But if China’s expenence is to be 
turned to account by India it is of great importance that 
It should be properly interpreted. Only if m the past the 

2II 
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lustory and arcumatanccs of China and India have been 
on broadly similar line* will the cxpcncncc of China, for 
all Its being an Asiatic power, prove really any more 
relevant to India than that of the West Othcrwuc the 
amulanty of their present state may be superficial, and 
if allowed to influence actual aims and pohey may be 
actually Tm<1raHinor 

These reasons may perhaps justify a brief hutoncal 
retrospect of the avdisationa of India and China 


2 

The basic conditions of Indian and Cbmese civilisation 
are certainly not unlike Both are agranan coimtnes, 
both have vast populations Both mclude peoples difiTcrcnt 
m race, temperament, and even m language* In the life 
of their peasantry there is a common pnimUve element 
which IS charactensed by the worship of godhngs, the sense 
of surrounding demons who must be propitiated, the fear 
that the earth will lose fcrtdity or the spring neglect to 
return, and the almost pamc concern to mam tain the 
nze of the populatiom 

This docs not mean that the two civilisatioas have 
developed m the same way In h uman hfe two brothers 
may be bom with dupoations in common, but neverthe- 
less develop different sides of their characters under the 
influence of different stimuli and a different environment 
So it seems to have been with C hina and India. 

We arc struck immediately by the difference m the 
pohtical history of the two countnes In India we saw 
that before the modem period the country had never 
achieved political umty but Itkf. modem Europe had 
contained many separate states Sometimes these were 
bound together by a victorious emperor but empires were 
never permanent and after a time collapsed China on 
the other hand has for more than two thousand yean been 
the outitandmg instance of a great unified empire- This 
IS not to deny that strong provmaal fcchng has always 
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existed in China, nor to overlook the communal problems, 
m some regions causing almost as much bitterness as is 
found in India But while these fissiparous forces existed 
the tendencies opposed to them were yet stronger The 
common script, common philosophy, common customs 
and outlook, proved one of the strongest pohtical cements 
in human history 

It has not been always thus, and China was not born 
in this happy condition. At the dawn of its recorded 
history its pohty appears indeed to have been very much 
like that of India It was divided between a multitude 
of petty states which for centuries engaged in almost un- 
ceasing warfare, and a nominal emperor saw his power 
confined to as small a space as that of the Moghuls in 
their days of decadence. But m the third century b g 
occurred the great miracle of Chinese history Two 
successive dynasties spread theu power over the greater 
part of the coimtry, and, what was of more consequence, 
welded the peoples under theu sway into such a umfied 
mass that ever since then theu instinct for umty has been 
such as to survive the lapses into anarchy which were 
penodically brought on by agrarian crises or by the fall of 
the ruhng family This transformation occurred m China 
Why was no similar revolution wrought m India ^ It is 
hard to discover The Gupta Empue in India might well 
have played the same part as the Chin, Han and Tang in 
China But in fact not until the commg of the British 
did India achieve a comparable umty, and whether even 
now It is a permanent umty no man can say. A deeper 
understanding of the causes of these different histones 
might throw much fight on India’s present problem 


3 

Not only did the Chinese state differ from that of 
India in its umty the orgamsation of government was 
also different With rare exceptions the administration 
m India, whether under Hindu or Moslem kings, was 
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military m character It u true that it reposed on an 
elaborate fiscal system and that thi«; could only be mam 
tamed by an extensive and more or leas well-organised 
bureaucracy In certam illustrious periods of Indian 
history for example under the Emperor Akbar, this 
civihan side of the administration was impressive m its 
cffiacncy But the anaent avil service of India — about 
which suipmmgly httlc is known — had certainly never 
the power of the Chinese corps of mandarms, the extra 
ordinary organisation which was the real master of China. 

This pccular body is indeed perhaps the central wonder 
of Chinese avihsation, far more impressive than the Grand 
Canal or the Tartar Wall In the period when the old 
feudal organisation was collapsing and the impcnal power 
was becoming supreme, the emperors turned for the 
admimstration of thar domimons not to the military nor 
to the descendants of the feudal class but to the scholan 
and teachers, a class which fit>m early times had enjoyed 
great prestige. These, once admitted mto the govern 
ment, organised themselves into a land of corporation the 
mcmbcni of which were recruited by examination m the 
htcrary classics , and the result was to make paramount 
ID the state not wealth, nor birth, nor mihtary abihty, nor 
courthness, but mtcUcct, and moreover the special type 
of mtcUcct which is predommantly htcrary Thus China 
became the classic example m human history of the 
entrustmg of government to philosophers or learned men. 

The Chmese Civil Service attamed an almost imprcg 
nable position m pohtical and social life. At first it hod 
m parts of the country to compete with the old feudal type 
of administration but presently this became extmet 
Thenceforward the mandarins hdd all the key offices 
Fortified by the immense prestige of the Confuaan culture 
of which they were themselves the moat distinguished 
exponents guided by ideas which were acceptable to 
the bulk of the Chinese people and ivhich resulted in a 
system of government humane, conservative easy gomg, 
and enlightened , sustained by traditions and training 
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which weic tlic u:>uU ui c\pcnLni.c m public allairs 
extending over many tentuut^, the) held then position 
almost without challenge Populai tumult, tile aspirations 
of a merchant cla>s, tlie inijiaueiice of the militaiy, never 
availed to shake then autlionty 'Iliey sursivcd even tlie 
Tarlai and Manciiu conquests, foi as the custodians of 
the machine of go\ernmcnt tliey were no less useful or 
even indispensable to a baibanan emperoi than to a 
Chinese-born Son of Heaven 

It IS not easy to say v. by China developed this eompIcK 
S)stem of government while India, which might have 
profited so much from siimlar institutions, was content 
with the simpler system wc liavc already described Prob- 
ably the explanation must be sought less in material 
circumstance than in the incalculable movements of the 
human mind and will But it is worth while noticing a 
theory which has recently become fashionable Tins 
starts from the fact, not always appreciated, that Clunesc 
civilisation — its institutions, ideas, and economy — are 
most intimately linked with, or indeed have almost been 
created by, the very extensive water cngineenng under- 
takings of the government It has been said that the 
population of China is as dependent upon water as our 
own people upon iron and coal The very appearance of 
the country has been transformed “The look of the 
ancient Chinese country is difficult enough to imagine ”, 
says Professor Granet, the ermnent sinologist “ The 
regions at present treeless and entirely under cultivation 
formerly contained immense marshes and important 
forests. Dry and salubrious plains have replaced the 
shifting lands which, to the east, stretched almost without 
interruption from the Yellow River to the Blue River. . 
The umformity which the China of the loess and alluvial 
regions presents to-day is the result of an immense social 
effort ” As the national topography is thus the creation 
of the irrigation works, so, it is argued, is the civil service 
Dykes, channels, and slmces need constant repair, and if 
they had been neglected China would have slipped back 
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to its pnmitivc state thus niiTna required an cffiacnt 
bureaucracy or the country would, htcr^y, have perished 
It IS held that this theory caqilams not only why the 
bureaucracy came to supreme power in China but also 
why It did not do so m India. In India there were no 
great irrigation works except on some of the southern 
nven, and thus governments were met with no problems 
which a militar y or feudal nfgime could not satisfac 
torily solve. The stimulus or challenge was different. In 
the one country a bureaucracy was indispensable In the 
other It was not. 

This theory is ingemous It has clearly some truth 
But it cannot be accepted as it stands Certainly it cannot 
be demed that an imgatioo system needs a highly com 
petent administrative corps to act as its custodian also 
it IS true that once a soaety has built up an elaborate 
technical apparatus on which its Ibrtime depends, the 
status and pratige of the t<»rhninani are much advanced 
But where the theory fails is m its explanation of how the 
irngadon works themselves came into being It assumes 
that it was they which engendered the avil service 
actually it was a avil service — much less elaborate, to be 
sure, than it later became — which engendered them. 
Only a government which had ceased to be feudal, which 
was dominated by the avihan mind and which had at its 
disposal a trained official corps could have concaved and, 
what IS more, have executed these gigantic projects. 

In the study of these contrasts between China and India 
another line of thought needs also to be noticed This is 
that the Chmwur maudannate, though m its details sut 
gtrunSf IS m essential respects paralleled m India by the 
Brahman caste. It is pomted out that the mandanns 
have not only governed Chinn pohdcally but have set 
the tone, decided the standards, and built the framcivork 
of every department of the national life, mtcllcctuaJ, social, 
and economic. And this, os wc saw, was what the Brah 
mans did m India, at least in the Hmdu penod But it is 
only necessary to pursue the comparison to find that it 
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soon bleaks clown, bor tlic mandarhib were not a 
lieicditaiy caste Tlicy wcic respected but weie not holy , 
they enjoyed their picstige only by vntue of tlie ofiices 
they lield, and would ha%e forfeited it had they ceased to 
control the government On the othei hand the Brah- 
mans weie a hereditary group whose members were 
found 111 all walks of life, menial as w'ell as professional, 
W'hich lacked a corporate organisation and discipline, and 
which deiived its status from its spiritual lather than Us 
temporal powers. The mandarin wms a professionar 
administratoi who sometimes in the couise of Ins duties 
discharged religious ceremonies The Biahman was a 
holy man who sometimes engaged m polities ‘ 


1 * 

The position of the mandarins was fortified by their 
connection with the class of landed gentry. Here again 
we find one of the decisive differences between Glunese 
and Indian society In Incha m most parts of the country 
and at most periods of history there was no class of landed 
proprietors, the feudal magnates being rather petty 
princelings than a squirearchy. But m every province of 
China there was to be found a rural gentry, and this was 
in many ways the backbone of Chinese civihsation. The 
members of this class were seldom extremely wealthy , 

' During a brief period of Indian history there came into being a class 
which resembled the mandarins much more closely tlian did the Brahmans 
The Moslem kmgs who preceded the Moghub at Delhi organised an 
immense household establishment of pages and young men, captives or 
hostages surrendered by Hmdu India , mdoctrmated them witli Islam , 
and selected from them the personnel for the civilian and military adminis- 
tration But this corps was not, like the mandarins, reenuted by literary 
exammation, and it had nothmg like the same prestige m the country or 
corporate sense as the Ghmese Civd Service, nor was it able to survive the 
dynasty which created it The nearest parallel to the mandarmate is m 
fact the I C S of the British Raj But this was at its start a foreign organisa- 
tion It IS mterestmg to speculate whether a completely Indianised ICS, 
may m future become a class similar to the Ghmese mandarins A curious 
fact is that the number of higher oflBcials m the Ghmese administration seems 
to have been about two thousand, which is about the same as the number of 
British officials m the Indian Givil Service and allied Services 


P 
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their average land holding did not extend beyond a 
hundred or two hundred acres thus they could not be 
compared with the class of Prussian junkers or the English 
tcmtonal aristocracy Yet though the individuals were 
small men, the rJnM itself enjoyed immense authonty Its 
posscsaioni gave it the economic resources to stand on its 
own feet mdependent of government, and thereby it came 
to act as a formidable counterpoise to the power of the 
administration Still more important, many memben of 
this class had received the education of a mandarin, and 
though they had chosen to remain m a pnvate rather than 
enter on a pubhc station m life they took a contmuous 
and inform^ mtcrest m all the actions of the local 
offiaals Thus they acted unconsaously as the champion 
of the whole Chiuese society and prevented the man 
dannate from becoming the meubus whicb it might so 
easily have proved They were a standing check on the 
government — a thing unknown in India They suppUed 
a pubhc opinion Moreover, the mandarins themselves, 
bong to an overwhelming extent recruited from the gentry, 
never lost entirely the independent spint of country 
gentlemen nor, owing to the close knit femily system, 
did they ever feel themselves free from the influence of 
their stay at home relations whose mtercst it was to sec 
that the government fbUowd a rcstnuned pohey * Thus 
m one sense the mandarmatc was no more than a grand 
committee of the rural gentry for the discharge of pubhc 
busmess, and m this way the government m f^hina had its 
roots in the soil of soaety and ivas not isolated as was so 
often the ease with government m India. 

In tplte of thb the Clhirwf Government wu bttle more fkvoormhk 
then the ladlen to pnvete ecooomlc eat eipih e. Periup* thh wu b ec eme 
the gentry -were a rural oot an urban Circn diffaent polkknl 

coodhlcxu there might well have been an mdiotrlal rcTohitioa u Qim a in 
the Tang period. All elw iavoured it — -a growing population, pence. 
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The contrast in the nature and spirit of the adrmnistra- 
tions of the tivo countries can be traced also to their apex, 
in the character of the monarchy In India the lung, 
though he might at times be a mystic or a saint, needed 
to be essentially a military figure , on Inm sat the ultimate 
responsibility , his was the ultimate power , if he showed 
weakness he perished, and not infrequently the state 
perished with him To a quite exceptional extent the 
quality of the government depended on the quality of the 
monarch This is reflected in Indian political theory 
winch is very much like that of Tudor England. 

The cease of Majesty 
Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth draw 
What’s near it, with it It is a massy wheel 
Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis’d and adjom’d which when it falls, 

Each small annexment, petty consequence. 

Attends the boisterous rum Never alone 
Did the King sigh, but with a general groan 

' Chinese monarchy, on the other hand, was a much less 
personal institution If the Chinese emperor was m theory 
no less autocratic than the Indian, China was in fact ruled 
by a governmental machine rather than by a man. 
Though the Chinese emperor was an indispensable part 
of the machme he was seldom able, except in the case of 
such exceptional persons as the great monarchs of the 
Tang dynasty, or Kang Hsi and Chien Lung m more 
recent times, to impose his personahty upon the system 
Here and there he might capriciously exert his authority, 
but he could never doimnate the whole range of the 
adnumstration He was really a strictly constitutional 
sovereign Indeed in some respects his importance was 
less m his temporal than in his spiritual functions For 
the curious fact is that m Chmese society, one of the most 
secular the world has known, there hngered on rites 
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and bcliefii which were drawn from the most anaent ages 
and which assumed a Vind of mystic connection between 
the virtue of the emperors and the general welfare of the 
community As late as 1911 the emperor of the most 
sceptical soaety m the world still performed at Peking 
fcrtihty ntes w^ch would have been more m place m the 
South Seas,* 


6 

The contrast found m the pohtical institutions of the 
two countries can be traced through all branches of their 
social and cultural life. Chinese soaety is m some ways 
as archaic as that of India but it is built on difrcrent 
hncs. It possesses its own taboos, its own peculiar lamily 
syitem, and an elaborate social organisation bmlt on the 
clam These, m spite of superficial resemblances, arc 
all very dififerent from the Indian uutitutioiis — caste, 
Brahmanism, untouchabflity * So also does Chiniuu* philo- 
sophy, which IS ethical, optiinistic, humane, contrast with 
Indian philosophy, which is metaphysical, mclmcd to 
pessimism, and mchned to be so obsessed with the umvenc 
as to Ignore the life of mem So also does the genial and 
secular Chinese temperament contrast with the more 
sombre if more spiritual Indian mmd. 

If we penetrate to the hie of the village we find there, 
It IS true, certain broad similantics, especially m the 

It ii another cunoui paradox that in the ratJODahat OiLpcae aocicty the 
monarchy thould pnju ve a priotly charaeter while In Iiidia* aoahed In 
religion, ilx* theocy of inng«>iip always hifn temporal matter>of 
fact. Ihe emperor was snppoaed by a HtwI of lympotbctic magk 

to control the 1 ^ of hts rubjecti. If be was rirtuous, all in the world went 
well if he waliced a&er the denccs and desires of hh own heart the world 
e nt e r e J on a time of troubles, Thb theory seont at last to hm'e b ec ome 
extinct In China with the fall oftlu empire ^igi I curiously enough It 
now Kcmt to be tpringlng up for the fim time In India, htr Gandhi, with 
his stress on the need for virtoe In a leadrr his belief that the lapses of hh 
party are the rcSectioa of his own penono] failingt, and hh practice of 
lasting for the mmtnon good, comes ray near to Cllufse Ideas. 

* There are vestigial traces in China (and itiU more in Japan) of seanc* 
thing very much Uhe untoucbah&ity But there are 00 large pariah popula 
dons os in India. 
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economic orgamsation For centunes the Indian and 
Chinese farmers have known the same tnbulations — 
famine, drought, flood, the exactions of the money-lender 
and the tax collector. Their methods of husbandry 
have often borne close resemblances. Yet these siim- 
lanties are shared also by the peasantry of many other 
countnes, European no less than Asiatic. And it must 
be noticed that the behaviour and temperament of the 
Chinese peasant has in many ways been different from 
that of the Indian He has been more given to insurrec- 
tion (The nearest parallel to the peasant nsmgs m China 
are to be found not m India but m Russia, m the move- 
ments of Stenka Razm and Pugachev.) His artistic sense 
has been difierent And to the extent to which the 
peasant of either country has participated m the culture 
of the supenor classes — to the extent to which he has 
come mto contact with the Confucian philosophy in its 
populansed form or with the devotional worship of 
Siva or Knshna — the divergence is at once greatly 
enlarged. 

To sum up. In the pictures of China and India m the 
two thousand years or more between the beginmng of 
their history and the time when the challenge of the 
Western powers brought home to them the consaousness 
of a common Asiatic citizenship there are but few points 
of resemblance Their pohtical history, their class struc- 
ture, their culture and philosophies have been radically 
different The difference mdeed has been no less than 
between India and Europe. 


7 

If their past evolution has been so imhke, it is, however, 
true that from the beginmng of the mneteenth century 
onwards India and China have experienced stimuli which 
have been not dissimilar. Both countnes have experienced 
the impact of the West. Both were exposed to pressure 
not as m the past on their land frontiers but from mantime 
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powers The hfc of both has m certain respects tended to 
taVr on a Western colour Moreover a generation ago 
China sought to make the same experiment in parha 
mentary government which India makes to-day For all 
these reasons, though wc arc satisfied that such deep 
differences exut between Chinese and Indian avihsation 
as to make the experience of the one of only partial 
mtcrcit to the other, yet it may be worth while pursuing 
this comparative study down to the present day seeking 
finm this whatever gmdance is to be obtamed for the 
fiammg of a practical jiohcy for India. 

The impact of the West up>on China came later than m 
India, and when Chvc and Hastings were dictating to 
the Moghuls the Bntish traders who ventured further cast 
still held m a rather fearful respect the august emperor 
who at this date rogned at Peking But the fate of China 
though delayed was not avert^ As the nineteenth 
century wore on the Manchu dynasty which had endured 
for two centuries began to show signs of senihty, as had 
happened with all its predecessors who had hdd the throne 
beyond a certain span, and the misfortune of the country 
was that this coinadcd with a redoubling of the vigour of 
the Western powers 

Thus Chimi came mto acute peril But there was thu 
great difference between the history of India and China, 
that China maintained throughout its national umty and 
pohtical independence * It suffered, it is true, mfiinge- 
ments of its sovereignty It was obhgcd to grant extra 
tcmtonal nghts to the Western powers and to permit them 
to establish settlements m the prmapal ports under their 
own systems of government. It was compelled to cede 
certain temtory outright. It placed its mantunc customs 
under foreign control, and it accepted foreign oflBccrs in 
Its adminutration. Yet in spite of all these hunuhations, 
and m spite of the general expectation m Europe at the 
end of the nineteenth century that the country ^vas about 

> Tbe omccroc of Its promt war with Japan b stQl unccrtflln. But It 
impoMible to bclkve that all CSihui poia under Japawwi cwif 
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to be partitioned by the Western governments, it contrived 
to win its way through as an mdependent power, and in 
the thirties of the present century, before the beginmng of 
the present war with Japan, to claim for itself something 
of Its old position m Asia 

China’s advantage in this respect over India was not 
a matter of luck or chance It might perhaps be said that 
China only escaped because in the early years of the 
mneteenth century no Western power made the actual 
attempt at conquest, and because m the latter part of the 
century the position was reversed and so many govern- 
ments — England, France, Russia, Germany, and Japan 
— competed for the spoil that each prevented the other 
from securmg an effective advantage.^ Yet it is doubtful 
whether, even if a single dominant European power had 
sought dehberately to reduce China, it could have accom- 
phshed Its purpose Certainly it would have been an 
enterpnse very different from the achievement of sup- 
remacy in India. For in China there has always been a 
strong national consciousness, even before this was further 
stimidated by the importation of Western pohtical ideas. 
This took the form of a convmced, almost smug, sense of 
supenonty, shared m by the peasant and coohe no less 
than by the mandarin, over the Western peoples and aU 
then works To the Westerner who visits first China and 
then India nothing is more surprising than the contrast 
between his impression that the Chinese, hospitable and 
affable as they are, in their hearts regard him as a lower 
order of being to whom they tolerantly condescend, and 
his often embarrassmg impression in India that, in spite 
of pohtical rancour, the European is regarded as in some 
way superior In these circumstances no European power 
could have raised m China a native army with which to 
conquer the country, as happened in India when the East 
India Company came to supremacy by means of Indian 

* In India in the eighteenth century the Enghsh, French, and Dutch 
competed for advantage But the compeUtion ended not m a stalemate but 
in the supremacy of one of the competitors 
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troops,^ And even though such a power had overthrovm 
the imperial government — which at no penod would 
have been a very hard matter — it would have found itself 
merely at the beginning of its troubles For to establish 
an administration m the face of the resolute non-co- 
operation of the populace, both gentry and peasant, might 
well have proved beyond its power — as Japan to-day 
appears to be finding it in the regions which it has 
niilitanly occupied 

Ohinfl thus preserved its mdcpendcncc, but it must not 
be supposed that its contact with the West did not lead 
to the profoundcst changes The impact of the Western 
economy caused an economic dislocation whose effects, if 
especially severe m the nver and coastal regions extended 
also far inland. These were the more senous because they 
came at a time when an economic erms was already 
developing from the pressure on the soil of a population 
which after two centuries of tranquilhty had swollen to 
unmanageable dimensions The result was that from the 
thirties of the nineteenth century onwards China was 
contmually troubled by peasant revolt* and mass up>- 
hcaval Even more disturbing was the impact of t^ 
Western ideas spreading from the schools set up by 
Christian missionaries and strongly cxating a middle 
which was active, out of sympathy with ic old ideas of 
China, lookmg forward to a world m which all things 
were to be made new anxious to mtroducc into China 
the way of life and political and social institutions of the 
West. 

These changes, which took place gradually during the 
runcteenth century, did for the pohtical r^mc what the 

> It u true Um tmall force* have been raised, for example at tVd Kal- 
WeL But tbli B different from railing the Ntry large armiq foe more exten 
tiro cooquort. It may pcriiapi be objected that Caunoe naunnalbni did not 
p c crept tbo conquen of the country by the hlanchuj in the Kvcntecoth 
century But the Iklmnchu dynasty was able to mamtain itself only by 
beccaning more C2i[ne*e thsn the Chinese themseh-cs. Thus it was not 
unscccptablc, but a European political suprcnucy would hare been resisted 
as a mortal threat to Chinese culture. 
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Wc;>tcrn powers had bcou unable to do or had rcfiauicd 
fioni doing The inipeual government wat. not unaware 
of the peril in w'hich it was placed and it sought spas- 
modically and half-heartedly to modernise itself But in 
this cndea\oui it was handicapped because the mandann- 
atc which had seivcd China so long and so well was in 
its vciy natuie conservative and opposed to change A 
class bicd up in the Confucian classics and selected foi 
office by reason of its piofieieiicy tiieiem could not take 
the initiative m a policy of westernisation and innovation 
such as that winch had served Japan, since a progiammc 
of this kind could have been carried out only by means of 
ruthlessness, opportunism, and contempt for tradition, 
qualities the very opposite of what Confuciamsm stood 
for No Confucian could be a revolutionary. Thus the 
old regime dragged on and became ever more obsolete. 

The crash came in 1911 A revolt began at Hankow, 
tlie port on the middle Yangtze, and was taken up by 
province after province The writ of the imperial govern- 
ment ceased to run On 12th February 1912 the emperor 
— a boy — abdicated 

8 

To the empire there succeeded a republic, and at 
Peking was convoked a parhament consisting of a Chamber 
of Deputies with 586 members and a Senate with 274 
This was the time when throughout the world the con- 
fidence in parhamentary institutions was still rising and 
It was assumed that parhamentary government was the 
natural goal of pohtical progress in all countries, whatever 
their previous history or present structure The announce- 
ment that China, the most populous state in the world and 
possessmg the most ancient civihsation, had fallen into 
fine with the general trend, was greeted abroad by hberal 
circles with satisfaction but not with surprise 

In retrospect this brief period of complacent optimism 
appears m the same tragic hght as the other penods of 
fraternal good-wiU which have been a phcise m the course 
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of most sanguinary revolutions This was a kmd of Keren 
sky penod m Chinese history 

China did not have the opportumty winch is India s of 
dcvclopmg representative institutions under the sheltcnng 
protection of a powerful executive There was no British 
army or British civil service to maintain law and order 
while the infant institutions gathered strength- On the 
contrary its parliament was at once exposed to the pohtical 
typhoon which with the fall of the monarchy had begun 
to rage 

The story of the life of the parliament, short as it is, is 
too complex to be recorded here Parhament was chiefly 
absorbed m a prolonged quarrel with the executive which 
was in the hands of a general who schemed to become 
emperor and to found a new dynasty Its weakness was 
exposed when its leading member was assassinated, and 
when, though this was known to be at the instance of 
the executive, parhament made no effective reply The 
quarrel lasted for four yean and ended only because 
with the growmg sense of pohtical dismtcgration the 
vanous provmccs ceased to obey the central government. 
If the old had in the words of its last able minu ter 

been a paper tiger it had at least preserved the appearance 
of bemg fenged, but the new regime was patently without 
claws Thus alike from the executive and legislature which 
had contested the possession of power power passed away 

This was virtually the end of the parhamentary expen 
ment Thcchicfcauscofthcfailurcwasthatparhamcntary 
institutions proved unable to command the loyalty of local 
govemon, and the country thus dismtcgratcd And this 
happened m a soacty which had few of the same deep 
divisions as m India, but was m fact bound together 
by a common senpt, common customs, and a common 
philosophy 

The next penod was one of confusion. Pohtical 
authonty was partitioned bctivecn military commanden 
m the vanous provinces and these engaged m a avil ivar 
which plunged the country for ten yean mto the deepest 
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misery, led to a spoliation of the people perhaps 
unparalleled in the modern world, ancsted the economic 
development, and confined the enlightened and educated 
classes to the seaports where they lived m safe but unprofit- 
able leisure under the protection of the foicign powers. 
India might do well to meditate on these melancholy 
events But of more interest for the picscnt study is the 
way in which political order rc-emeigcd from this chaos 
Salvation came through the Kuomintang or People’s Party. 
This, which had been built up by the celebrated Di . Sun 
Yat-sen but which derived in fact from the ancient secret 
societies of China, underwent a kind of second founding 
in the early twenties As the apostle of modermsm, pro- 
mising to free China from the curse of banditry and war- 
lords, it became the focus of all that was progressive in 
Clnnese society and was joined by ambitious young 
soldiers (such as Chiang Kai-shek), students with radical 
ideas, business men anxious for peace and a world in 
which they could carry on their commercial operations , 
and m the rural districts it was supported by the squire- 
archy, traditionally the mam prop of Chinese administra- 
tion The Kuomintang estabhshed itself m Canton, the 
nch port of the South, thus obtaimng the funds for the 
construction of a more or less modern army Thence- 
forward Its history is curiously similar to that of the rise 
to power m India of the East India Company both 
Kuomintang and Company expanded then sway and 
became paramount because politically they were the best 
organised power in the land.* In 1926 the Kuomintang 
took Hankow, m 1927 Nanking, the Southern capital, and 
Shanghai, the nchest of the commercial centres. As a 
result It was recogmsed by the powers as the national 
government of Chma, and set itself to repamng the 
damage of the civil wars 

With the pohey of this government we are not here 
concerned For all its shortcomings it was in some ways 

* The finances of Bengal served the Company as did the finances of 
Canton the Kuommtang 
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the most effiaent adnumstration that Chma had known- 
It succeeded m doing what had been accomplished by 
none of its predecessors since the revolution it survived 
It was an agent which showed itself competent to put 
down banditry, carry through a dchcate monetary reform, 
build m a short space of tune more than 100,000 miles of 
roadway, lay the foimdation of soaal services, reduce 
scnnbly the dissipation of national vigour through opium 
smoking, win the respect of the teebmeal organisations of 
the League of Nations which assisted its efforts, and, when 
the test came m 1937 support winhily the national cause 
m war All these achievements arc of much importance. 
But here our mterest is only to discern what, when the 
waters went down and the Kuomintang was left dominat 
mg the scene was the ftnicturc of this new govemmenL 
And much as we may admire iti record and applaud the 
notable statesmen who direct it, we must not blmd our 
selves to the fact that of all the liberal and parliamentary 
ideals which floumhed so bravely m the yean following 
the fall of the empire hardly a trace remains It is true 
that the Kuormntang has promulgated a constitutioa 
which IS one of the most elaborate m the world and which 
contains some of the forms of parhamcntananism But 
the constitution is so evidently a screen to the true govern 
ment that even the pretence that it is a reality has been 
given up China to^ay is a party state its government, 
if more humane, being of the same type as the Russian or 
German It bean all the marks of these regimes Opposi 
tion 11 illegal He who docs not belong to the party is 
nowhere. It ij m the party committees or m the heid 
quarters of the army which the party has created that the 
vital dccmoni are taken not m the formal institutionj of 
the state , and if realities and not forms arc considered, 
the centimes of pohdcal travail m Europe and the 
examples which captivated the Ghmcic mt^gcntsia a 
generation ago might, os far as modern Ghma is concerned, 
never have existed at all 
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Whu coiulu^ion.s .no diaun by ihc Indian patriot? 
If lie pndcc> Ininiclt on being a realist he will perhaps say 
tliat, speaking IranlJy, he rcgaids parhanicntaiy institu- 
tions as ptcuhaily a product of the West, and that he 
hardly expects them to siiecced m India any bctiei than 
in China But he will add that this need not be taken too 
tragieally since the Chinese foim of government is per- 
fectl) tolerable and is therefore an attractive alternative 
Congress has already e'crtam close lesemblances to the 
Kuomimang in eomposition and outlook, and theie is no 
rexison why it should not fill the same role 

It would be idle to pretend that such an argument falls 
happily on British Ciirs It is true that Great Britain lias 
no desire to confine India within a strait ivaistcoat of 
uncongenial institutions But English opinion will not 
cease to affirm that certain things arc of value m political 
life — individual freedom, tolerance, etc. — and it believes 
that these are more likely to be safeguarded by some kind 
of Parliamentary State (though not necessarily on the 
lines of the Act of 1935) than by the Party State 

It ^vould go further Once again it is necessary to look 
to past lustory The argument we are considering assumes 
that India could without difficulty adopt the Kuomintang 
form of government But is this really so ? The Kuomin- 
tang cannot be understood simply in the fight of recent 
events m Chma’s history It is something which fits in 
with China’s past. It can maintain its authority only 
because of the natural umty of the Chinese people its 
mtimate connection with the landed gentry reproduces 
the conditions of the old regime , its officials, though the 
products of Western umversities instead of the Gonfucian 
schools, enjoy their prestige as the heirs of the mandarins. 
China in fact submits to the Kuomintang because its 
system is not so very much unhke that of the ancien rigime. 
But m India do the conditions exist which would make 
such a system acceptable ^ Before Congress could hold a 
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position that of the Kuommtang it would need to 
beat down formid?ibIc antagonist!, notably the Moslem 
League and havmg attained power could expect to receive 
nothing hke the same general support as docs the Kuomm 
tang The Party State in India would be a qmte different 
creature from the Party State m Chma. It might indeed 
prove no less difficult to establish and maintain than the 
Parliamentary State. Thus here agam does it not seem 
that for India the eipcncncc of China is vam wisdom 
all and false philosophy ? 

There is no magical property m the fact of being an 
Eastern country which makes all Oncntal soaetics find a 
uniform solution for their poUtical problems Each must 
work out Its own dcitmy m the future as m the past And 
there seems therefore no reason why India should follow 
m the footsteps of Chma any more eagerly than m those 
of Great Bntain. 
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by the people Before them will open the glittering 
prospect of using the machine of law and administration 
to transform the present social relations , and they will 
not be content until the state has organised the same 
elaborate system of social services as is maintained by the 
most progressive governments m the West.* All thar 
thoughts will be on what the political machine is to accom 
phsh that It wiU function as it is mtended, and that its 
wheels will turn smoothly, will be taken for granted 
India will stand on the top of happy hours , and perhaps 
It is scarcely generous to suggest Uiat clouds will arise even 
before the sun is very high m the sky 

But troubles will not be avoided- So much is hap- 
pening m India It is agitated by a struggle between 
rchgioui commumaci as fierce ais that m seventeenth 
century Europe, by a nationahst fever as acute as that of 
revolubonary France, by an economic clan >var as por 
lentous as that of the contemporary Western world Its 
soaety, which has preserved so much that is archaic and 
incompatible with the modem world, is being dissolved 
and shaped anew the process 15 likely to be agonising 
and convulsive. India m fact is compressing mto the 
present bnef years many of the movements and transitions 
which m Europe occupied centimes and which even m 
thar flower pace in t^t continent caused turmoil and 
confusion, ahaVing all pohtical order Kor wiB the 

I In their cya the sUUe dlcchua^ nyfiil Amedooi, anH ti loHccd a 
fuperfluouj orguiitttioo, unles it ■umn lhae pbligalloca — a text which 
WT^d daqualiff ahnoxt every govemmexU which edited a genera 
tioD ago. With a »hir of ihti bud India the Bdtvh KaJ *■ 

if to draw attmtloc to the eccentricity of iu Uunght, also the 

go v e mm eotai vyitein of F-it giand before the century omlooltiiig 

the fact that the g<- n .-p r iim<^ of that day ItmitpH though hj funedoai were 
in compamon with the prcxcst, was the agent which chiefly determined the 
character and Ufi; of the people — which mode Rn gland protextont not 
catholic., which paxn itted the of fleedom to be repuded o* a virtue not 
a crime, which enabled cogunerce to floumh and a middle daM to rlw. 
So in India to-day for even though the xtrue bai not yet undertaken the 
obligation of widowi paslons or unlrcrxa] education It ii none (be leis 
the keyxtooe of the national lilc. Above all it malntaini domcxtic peace 
without which there can be no dvillxatloo at all. 
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dangers be linuted to shocks Iroiu within Whatever the 
result of the picsent war we arc not likely in the present 
century to see an intei national Utopia, and in all the foie- 
sccable futuie India must reckon with neighbouis ready 
10 exploit Its weakness, whcthei by open invasion or, still 
moie dangerous, by organising internal dissension AH 
these menaces the new institutions must be picpaied to 
encounter And they will at fust be very fragile Only 
m the couise of years can they acquire the piestigc and the 
vencrabihty which gives stiength. 

Dm able political institutions have before now been 
born in times of stress The constitution of the United 
States of America was drafted under the threat of civil 
war, of social 1 evolution, and financial collapse But the 
infant born m such stormy weather must be nursed with 
skill and devotion if it is to survive 

Unhappily few contemporary politicians in India seem 
to be aware that the new political order will rely on a 
structure of habit and behaviour which can easily be 
undermmed Nor do they seem able to comprehend 
how great would be the calamity of such a breakdown. 
The present generation grew up in a society whose 
foundations seemed so solid and in a landscape so unchang- 
ing that security is taken for granted, and it finds it as 
hard to beheve in the possibihty of a cataclysm as it was 
for a Londoner before the present war to beheve that he 
might one day see his city in rmns The memory of the 
tumult and disorder of the eighteenth century has been 
dimmed by a century of peace, and though catastrophe 
IS a possibihty which the mtellect can conceive it seems so 
remote that it has lost the power to alarm Indeed, in the 
mood of boredom which security induces, some of the 
younger men look towards a possible disaster as a not 
unpleasurable diversion and speak hghdy of civil war and 
revolution because they have no vivid picture of the 
suffering, squalor, and poverty which they engender ^ 

* Of the mood prevailing m France before the revolution, Burke wrote, 

“ There must be a grand spectacle to rouse the imagination, grown torpid 

ft 
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Even the more respoimblc among them who would itop 
short of loonng luch horrors on the world neverthcleis 
advocate recldesi pohaes without considering at what 
pomt or from what quarter a saving hand would be 
stretched out. It is impossible indeed to avoid the con 
elusion that many imconsaously rely on Bntish tutelage 
saving them m the last extremity, and that they have never 
in their inmcot mmds grasped what its complete with- 
drawal would imply 

That IS certainly true of some. In the case of others 
their attitude towards pohtics is a hght hearted expen 
mental one and they arc wiUmg to take rules because they 
do not realise their immensity 

For a sobering spectacle of what even among a peace 
able and avihsed people may be the consequence* of the 
weakening or breakdown of the ordinary msUtutiODJ of 
government, India has to look but a httle way beyond its 
borders This is to China, whose chequered history was 
traced in the last chapter China started with many 
advantages which India lacks — a people umted for two 
thousand yean, a common script throughout the country, 
a skilled governing class, long traxhtiODi of avihan 
administration. Yet China passed through a quarter of 
a century of agony which led m the end mcvitably to 
invasion firom abroad and if to-day it u rather its heroic 
rcEUtancc to Japan than its mternal troubles which holds 
the worid s attention, let us not forget that those trouble* 
have by no means been overcome , that China s demo- 
cratic expenment has been abandoned , and that the 
emergence of the Kuomintang as a pohdcal power was 
bought at a cost of aval war and famme whose victims 
must be numbered m almost astronomical figures 

Nobody who has had sight of a pohty m dusolutioa as 
in China can thenceforward regard without horror the 

with thn Uxr a^joymeat of tixty yean Kcunty and the uHl imjnhrutlny 
rcpcae of public nicty ** Cooipore VohJure > melancbol/ observaUoo 
tboi miTT arc detffoed to Inx ia (be coayuhloeis of dbqutct or la (he boredom 
of plenty 
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possibility of a breakdown of government. It may per- 
haps be alarmist to see any such fate in store for India. 
The traveller in China, even before the present war, was 
surrounded with all the signs of social upheaval — burned 
villages, abandoned fields, towns fortified, strollmg bands 
of soldiers, stones of banditry on every side. India is m 
complete contrast The peasantry, it is true, are on a low 
standard of hvmg but everywhere the atmosphere is one 
of tranquilhty, of peace which had endured beyond the 
memory of any hvmg man. Villages are orderly, roads 
safe, commerce thnves ; the great cities take on more 
and more a modern shape ; and the Indian is perhaps 
entitied to complain that the vision which sees m this 
vigorous and exuberant being a potential skeleton is un- 
necessanly morbid. Yet cheer himself how he will, and 
though he tries to keep gloomy thoughts from his mmd, the 
discermng student is conscious of a persistent doubt and 
misgiving ; and he cannot but uneasily wonder whether 
he IS witnessing not only the sunset of Bntish authoritarian 
rule but also the sunset of the greatest age of matenal 
prosperity which India has ever known 

It may perhaps be represented that m some respects 
contemporary Indian society is so unsatisfactory that its 
disappearance would be a not unqualified disaster. The 
world IS dying, let it die, is the attitude of many circles 
to-day not only m India but also m the West Yet such 
luhihsm IS not really rational The world of India to- 
day IS a better world than that of Ghma. India has 
tremendous problems of reconstruction before it Yet it 
IS a land where the heavy-handedness of officials though 
not eliminated has been checked , where there is at least a 
fair chance of obtaimng justice from the courts , where 
there is fireedom of econonuc enterprise and m normal 
times a wide freedom of pohtical activity , above all, where 
there is peace When one reflects on the blood-drenched 
history of Asia one clings to the present and dreads what 
the future may hold. 




St. G.O.O- 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM SURVEYED ■ 

The report which is printed as Part I of this book presents 
a picture both clear and arresting. It has been drawn 
on broad lines aiming to brmg out the mam features 
Inevitably much detail is onutted, and inevitably also the 
wide generahsations involved in such treatment may be 
criticised as maccurate or insufficient at certam points. But 
the mam features are clearly portrayed, and those who wiU 
perhaps deem some to be exaggerated or wrongly drawn 
may fed value even m what they regard as errors if these 
force their attention to vital points and compel them to 
test the accuracy of their own contrary interpretations 
We have before us the picture of an anaent Eastern 
society whose pohtical and economic orgamsation was 
formerly of a rather simple kind, but whose social institu- 
tions were both archaic and extremely complex This 
society has imder Bntish admimstration and British 
educational influence undergone a transformation. The 
India of to-day is something totally different from the 
India before the impact of Bntish influence. And — a 
pomt which for the immediate problem is of even more 
vital significance — the India of to-day is something 
which in its essence is partly a Bntish creation Strands 
of Bntish character are mextncably woven into the 
texture of the Indian fabnc. Some Indian Nationahsts 
may bitterly complain that in effecting this result the 
Bntish have done India and Indians a great wrong — 
have forced them into unnatural ways of thought, dis- 
turbed them with foreign ideas, demorahsed them with 
false scales of values, and, worst of all, by subordinating 
them to a long period of tutelage, have sapped their 
capacity to fight their own battles or to maintain the 
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order of life which they have estabh5hed for them. I write 
aa one who holds vicwi directly contrary to this pcaaimistic 
condemnation one who believes that oat of the mter 
action of the two races something very fine has been built 
up and that if that mtcracnon can be contmued on a 
bans of equahty and equal self respect, the best quahtics 
of each can be evoked and a relationship formed which 
will be an example to the world and a help m the solution 
of its problems But on that I shall write more folly m 
a later chapter For my present purpose it is enough to 
say that, even if the pcsaunisdc view u right, it cannot 
alter the mcscapable feet that India to-day is essentially 
m part a British creation. The conception of national 
umty over the whole Indian contment, the security, the 
rule of law, the standards of administration, the pohtical 
doctrine, the ccoaomic regime — all repre s ent ideas 
habits conditioDS, achievements which >voiild have other 
been non-emtent or at least quite difierent if it had not 
been for British influence 

Current Indian pohtical discussion tends to sdect 
special features for criticism, while the great body of habits 
necessary for a contmuance of orderly but free life is 
taken for granted as though it were somethmg fixed and 
permanent, a natural element like the air we breathe 
But It 15 not. To cast one s eye back over the pages of past 
history to search down mto the foundations of the present 
order, is to find proof that it is not. The transformation 
of Indian soacty of which I have spoken has been the 
result of a government which was at once profoimdly 
stable and profoundly bberal m the sense that it allowed 
the maximum hberty to Indians to work out their own 
social and cultural development. That itabihty and 
hberahty were Bntish contributions and represent some of 
the strands of Bntiih character which as I have already 
written, have become woven mto the febne of Indian life 
Wni these strands survive when Bntuh direction of the 
administration is removed ? And if they do not, how ivill 
that affect the strength and quahty of the febne ? What 
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spmt la no single force of ardent purpose, but tends to 
divide Itself into a multitude of force* conflicting with 
each other Can such a spirit support the throes of 
entering a new body and then, having tom out the 
strengthening strands of the fkbnc which might protect 
that body m its immaturity, stand alone m a world swept 
by cold winds and peopled by armed desperadoes ? 

But perhaps it is more instructive to leave these 
figurative presentations and turn to a closer study of the 
practical issue* 

The survey m Part I has brought out how the pohae* 
of past generations arc now leading up to their final 
culmination m an attempt to establish a full system of 
parliamentary democracy in India, and has revealed 
many features m the Indian sittiation and m its past 
history which raise questions whether such a plan can 
achieve success Let us review some of these features. 

The first stnlong pomt is that m India hitherto the 
system of government has had no roots spreading right 
down among the masse* of the people. Government has 
been something superimposed upon them and not grow 
mg up firom them. This condition is mdecd typical of 
a phenomenon observable not merely m regard to the 
functions of government. Pohtical thought and all those 
conditions of mind which characteme what Lord Halifax 
as Viceroy used to describe as Pohtical India arc 
characteristic only of a fairly thm layer of classc* dc 
tached from the deep underlymg strata of the masse*. 
Similarly much of the activity characteristic of modem 
avihsation permeates only a thin level at the top 
Banking faohtics for example, and all the modem 
machinery for the control of currency and credit, operate 
mdependendy m a narrow layer above the activities of 
the great body of the people. Literacy and education 
do not yet run among the masses It may be asked then, 
whether democracy introduced m such a soacty wU 
create anythmg like that system of broad based popular 
government which wdl mcamng Bntish opimon desires 
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commodities, docs not enter easily into mtcmatioiial com 
mcrcc. The Bntuh system itself has a history of a thousand 
years or more turn wherever we may m our pohtical 
organisation, we touch ideas and customs which take us 
back to the Plantagencts and even beyond Even the 
mmor administrative phenomena reveal this contmiuty, 
as, for example, if one studies such a humble activity as 
land drainage one finds that the Lords, Bailifis, and Jurats 
of Romney Marsh, sdll I^ally m existence, had an 
effective career of over 700 years and that their laws and 
customs furnished an exemplar for the powers of the later 
Commisconcrs of Sewers appomted under the Statute of 
Sewers of 1531, and that firom the powers of these Com 
missioncrs has been bmlt up without any break of con 
tmuity all the elaborate system which exists m England 
to-day These trivial incidents arc revealing The Bntish 
constitution works because it is for the most part com 
posed of institutions which arc felt by the Bntish people 
to be part and parcel of their bong, and to which by a 
knd of instinct they are ready to do homage. Can it be 
hoped that the Indian ryot will have the same fcelmgi 
about any Indian Central Legislative Assembly and 
Council of State ? 

Let us turn to a third consideration. Can a system of 
parliamentary democracy succeed unless based on the 
umty of a true national feeling ? Many dcfimtions have 
been offered of the unity which constitutca a nation 
From the point of view of practical pohbcf to say that a 
people IS a nation must sorely mean at least that the 
citizens as a whole feel themselves bclongmg to a com 
mumty their loyalty to which transcends all other loyalties 
— whether to aty, county, provmcc, ethnological group, 
community church, or commercial organisation The 
test comes at a time of emogcncy when m a true notion 
all its parties by a kmd of initmct itink their differences 
and act m umon. Gan it be said that such a umty exists 
m India ? Has such unity as appeared to exist m 
the past gone further than combination in the desire to 
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establish some sort of freedom from ahen government in 
India ? And are there not signs that as the prospect of 
that freedom has come into view over the honzon the 
unifying cement is weakemng and the vanous sections 
have begun to manoeuvre for position to use the new 
freedom to their own advantage ? That there should 
exist mternal divisions among peoples does not necessanly 
preclude the existence of an overriding national umty , 
but everything depends on the depth of the divisions 
And the experience of other countries proves that where 
the gulf between different sections is very wide, a system 
of democratic government is frill of penis. 

Lastly, seemg that it is a system of parliamentary 
democracy which is under consideration it must be asked 
whether the major parties in India have shown themselves 
adapted to parhamentary conditions and to all that is 
necessary for the workmg of that particular form of con- 
stitution (Parhamentary democracy, let it be explamed, 
is used to mean a system in which the Executive is 
continuously responsible to, and dependent on, a parlia- 
mentary majonty ) This raises questions the significance 
of which extends beyond the bounds of the Indian prob- 
lem It has become a commonplace to recognise that the 
success of parhamentary democracy m Engjand has been 
due to special traditions and conditions which are not 
umversally applicable and are not necessanly permanent, 
even m England 

It IS very necessary to appreciate what are the condi- 
tions for the successful and beneficent working of this 
system. These are not easily stated in direct and precise 
terms The permeating spint is the mam thmg There 
must be a certain umty, overnding party divisions, between 
the parhamentary majonty of the day supporting the 
Government and the minonty which is m opposition, and 
there must be a reciprocal attitude between the two 
This expresses itself m vanous charactenstic symptoms. 
Thus it may be said that an alternative admimstration in 
opposition, able and wilhng to become the Government 
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but with no wish, real or professed, to disrupt the state, 
IS a necessity for the sadsfiictory working of our system. 
Again there must be acceptance by the minority of the 
majont/s decisions and a reciprocal restraint m the use 
which the majority makes of its position as well as a 
limitation m the mtcrprctation of its powers Mr Amcry 
expressed this m a recent book* when be wrote that 

the idea that a majority m the Home of Commons, jmt because 
It IS a majority should be entitled to pan what legislation it 
pleases as expeditiously as it pleases and regardlen of the 
extent of the changes mvolved or of the m tensity of opponOon 
to them, the idea, m that majority edicts are the same 
thing as laivs is wholly alien to the ipu7t of our Constitution, 

When these characteristic symptoms of the British 
system arc further examined it will be found that they 
really depend on the ezutence of a community which, 
though divided mto pohbcal parties, is essentially a nngle 
community, and in which there is a fluctuating body of 
voten — the shiftmg middle — hable to swing fix>m one 
party to another which reacts instinctively against extrava 
gant movements on one side or the other, and which thus 
provides a safeguard against violent stresses bong set up 
and makes it possible for changes in pubhc opmion to 
express themselves m changes of the Government. 

Gan it be said that the conditions thus described are 
likely to be built up out of the mtcraction between the 
present pohucal paiiiet m India ? Have the Congress or 
the Moiem League or the Hmdu Mabasabha or the 
Forward Bloc or the Kbaksars shown the necessary 
parliamentary attitude ? Have they not rather revealed 
the outlook which we have come to associate with the 
Nazi or Fascut parties ? Arc they not set on something 
like permanent enjoyment of power ? Congress, it is true, 
takes os the central pomt of its agitation the de m a n d for 
wider powers for the Central Parliament , but is there 

I Tib Farwari Vitw, by The Rt Hocu I- S. Amcry XU* (Geofli^ 
Bio, 1955) 
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not some jUbticc 111 tiie comparison which has been diawn 
between tins paihamentaiy phase of Congicss activity and 
that of the German Nazis who looked upon the Reichs- 
tag not as an institution to be cheiished but as one to be 
exploited m their struggle for supremacy? Ceitainly it 
cannot be said that Congress when it was recently m 
power in the piovmccs did anything to lessen the fears 
that might be felt under tins head On the contiary, as 
rccoided in the survey of Pait I, it sought to build up a 
political power which was separate fiom the political 
organs of the state, outside and dominant over the con- 
stitutional machine The Congicss ministers in the 
provinces seem to have held themselves responsible not to 
the Icgislatuics, as was provided m the constitution, but 
to an organ unknown to the law, the central caucus of the 
Congress party operating from Wardha ; and it was this 
caucus which over-mght paralysed constitutional govern- 
ment and ordered all the Congress mimstrics to resign, 
at a time when in the affairs of their provinces these 
mimstrics had no shadow of cause for resignation It is 
said that some obeyed the command ivith reluctance ; 
nevertheless they all obeyed Of the attitude of the 
Moslem League it is harder to speak since this has not 
yet enjoyed pohtical power , but Moslem speakers have 
seldom disgmsed their preference for authoritarian and 
somewhat martial forms of government. 

And these thoughts lead from a contemplation of the 
Indian scene as now surveyed to a reflection on what may 
happen Suppose that from the starting-point of a parha- 
mentary government something quite different begins to 
emerge. Suppose that the Fascist tendencies of the parties 
begin to prevail and that one party, perhaps by more or 
less constitutional means, estabhshes a dictatorship (Hitler 
in his nse to power barely infringed the letter of the 
constitution). Suppose then proscnptions, concentration 
camps, confiscations, and a shocked world opimon Or 
suppose the opposite and that the constitutional experi- 
ment breaks down into an open clash between the two 
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major parties or mto sheer anarchy In cither of these 
case* what would be the duty and the task of the Bntuh 
Government ? To acquiesce, which would mean acqmes- 
emg m ruthless dictatorship or disorder and carnage, or to 
resemd its purpose of final withdrawal and forably restore 
order among a people whose nghts of self-determination 
It would have solemnly recognised ? How would the 
Bntish public react ? How would the masses of India m 
their hearts wish them to react ? Would it be argued 
that self-government 13 better than good government and 
that there is no virtue m a compelled regeneration ? Or 
would common sense, sh rinking firim the consequences 
of human folly brush aside these arguments as theoretical 
and of no account ? 

These are some of the considerations to which a perusal 
of the survey leads me But they arc general or speculative 
considerations and it u not enough to discuss the Indian 
problem merely m terms of speculation or of general 
pnnaplcs The pohtical atmosphere has already suffered 
from that. It 13 very necessary to foresee dangCT which 
he beyond the immediate foreground, and, let me add 
to be inspired by ideals which may not be immediately 
realisable But the course of pohtics is by its nature a 
succession of particular problems often demanding if 
disaster is to be prevented makeshift or short range 
measures and often providmg by the mere practical 
operation of such measures an openmg for further steps 
and ultimately an outlet fiDm what may have seemed 
imtially to be a hopeless impasse. There is some hope as 
well as truth in Bismarck s well known observation that 
the only thing more dangerous than the very short sighted 
statesman is the very long-sighted one. It may be 
profitable therefore to review the position m a more prac 
Ucal manner, by taking the plan of the 1935 Act, by con 
sidcnng the reactions m India to various parts of that 
plan, and by studying precisely at what pomti or m what 
respects it is likely to be nnsmtablc But even such a 
specific mvcsugation will be more instructive if, as a pre- 
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ludc, an attempt is made to assess the concrete tasks which 
will confront a National government m India, and the 
Steps sshich will be involved m their peifoimancc. The 
next chapters, therefore, will be devoted to this purpose 
To many people of goodwill both in India and in 
England anxious to see a generous and bold solution of the 
Indian problem this kind of detailed and pedestrian inves- 
tigation IS a distasteful task. Some indeed there aie who 
may be likened to those in Paradise Lost who 

Sat on a lull reared, 

111 thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high . . 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, glory and shame. 

But their fate was that they “ found no end, in wandering 
mazes lost”. The Indian problem also has become lost 
in “ wandering mazes ”, and it will never be solved until 
people come down from their hill to the dusty arena of 
concrete issues 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE PRACTICAL TASKS OF GOVERNMENT 

When Ten Kuna gtked what were tlie 'T'MmU of 
goTcrnmcnt, the Mjutcr replied Sufficient food, ruffi- 
aent finres, and the cnnfidence of the people ” 

Thx Ahaixoti or Gotmicita 

{A) ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POUGIES 
St^ficient food** 

Above all thfngi, good policy u to be incd, that 
the treamrei and moneyi in a State be not gathered 
into a few hand* For oaerwite a itate niay have great 
ctocka and yet narve. And money u like not 

good except it be ipread. 

Baoom^i Ea ^ 

1 ThB EcONOlflO Bagxohodtjd 
Whatever form the constitution of India may take, much 
will depend on the way m which her economic life pro- 
gresses In the modem world economic stress has been 
a great slayer of democracy and hberahsm The best 
constitution may be wrecked if economic and finanaal 
policy arc wrongly handled 

Tkt Sptcud l7\fixunus of the War 

Thu IS a difficult moment at which to review these 
matters if anything more than a mere analysis of the past 
IS to be attempted For we arc in the midst of cataclysmic 
changes The war must have a profound effect, not only 
directly on India s own economic structure, but also on 
pohacs and conditions m the surroimding world from 
the effects of which India cannot detach haseffi It must 
give a nc%v turn as well as set a new pace to India s 
industrial development. Whatever theoretical views one 
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may hold as to the needs for a selective pohcy of mdustnal- 
isation and for preserving a balanced economy, or about 
the dangers of unduly rapid changes, the urgent demands 
of war will override all these considerations and are already 
offering Indian industry an irresistible stimulus and oppor- 
tumty. The projects discussed at the recent Delhi Con- 
ference, and the current records of the steadily swelhng 
tide of India’s war production, are clear signs of a move- 
ment vast in Its extent and sigmficance. Indeed, nothing less 
than an industnal revolution is already at work m India 
In these circumstances it may seem futile to discuss 
pohcy or prospects in terms of normal economic condi- 
tions Yet, on reflection, the conclusion must rather be 
that m the present upheaval it is more than ever necessary 
to study the existing structure, the factors normally 
conditiomng Indian hfe, and the fundamental conditions 
required for estabhshing a healthy economy for India 
For It is just while these changes are going on, and whde 
the whole economic framework is malleable in the heat 
of war, that there is, on the one hand, need to guard 
against the distortion of that framework into unsmtable 
shapes and, on the other, an opportimity to mould it m a 
pattern which will fit the needs of the future India has 
seen her economy mfluenced by wars on several occasions 
— for example, durmg the Amencan Civil War with its 
efiects on her position as a cotton producer, and later of 
course and more profoimdiy m 1914-18 On all these 
occasions, though war conditions have left permanent 
marks, there has been no real alteration in the mam 
currents and forces of Indian economic hfe The present 
war with its greater rehance on mechamcal devices and 
industnal products will inevitably have a vastly greater 
effect on India, but it cannot change the underlying 
conditions affectmg her economy Its greater efiect may 
take the form of drawing her further from her normal and 
healthy economic course, and if that is so it makes it all 
the more necessary to keep that course m view If, there- 
fore, the survey which follows may seem to some readers 
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to be out of touch with reality because it discusses con 
ditions without reference at all points to the effects of 
concurrent developments, that imphcs no failure to 
take account of these, but indicates rather a method of 
treatment dchbcratcly adopted and based on a defimte 
judgment as to the relative importance of the material 
fectors. It would m any case be tedious to mtcrpolate 
constant references to the possible effects of war develop- 
ments on each matter which is discussed 

Infiuinces of World Econoity on India 

As for the conditLons m the surroimdmg world and 
their effects on India, no one of course foretell what 
will be the precise state when the war ends but some 
idea of what may be required can be gamed from a study 
of what was happening m the pre-war years There has 
been no period in the world s history when economic 
problems have affected men s hves and thoughts more than 
in the yean between the end of the last war and the 
begmnmg of this Whether economic difficulties have 
been the mam cause of the present war, or whether the 
‘ power pohdcs of the Totahtanan States which mvolved 
them m the attempt to build up a system of self luffiacncy 
for war have been the chief aggravating factor m the ivorld s 
economic difficulties is an argument mto which it u un 
nececary to enter What is certam is that if humamtyij to 
look forward to a reign of peace, progress, and soaal sta 
bihty, some way must be found to remove the mtcmational 
economic frictions and the national economic problems 
which were disturbmg the world between 1918 and 1939 
There is no space in a single chapter devoted to India 
for a full analysis of the world economic ntuatiom I inll 
only state briefly the two mam pomts fixim my own con 
elusions which form the backgroimd to what I have to 
say on India. The first pomt concerns mtemational 
action The great need is for a wider mtcmational 
economic co-operation thnn hna hitherto prevailed, con 
ducted ivith less regard for narrow and immediate national 
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purposes and a greater appreciation of the ultimate benefit 
to all which will come from respecting mutual interests. 
Only in this way can be provided the best foundations for 
peace and prosperity. One of the surest practical con- 
tributions to the strengthemng oi peace ^ to the weakemng 
of potential causes of war, must be to diimmsh the eco- 
nomic sigmficance of pohtical boundaries One of the 
surest ways for promoting prosperity must be to spread the 
practical appreciation of the truth that no nation can find 
the best level for its own economic health on the basis 
of complete isolation and economic self-sufficiency. ' To 
avoid misunderstandmg it must be added that these 
phrases, though expressing that aspect of the truth winch 
is relevant to the present argument, do not teU the whole 
story Mere economic co-operation without pohtical 
co-operation is not enough, for the simple reason that it 
cannot be achieved. The whole of modern development, 
social as well as defensive, has been tending to extend 
the economic sigmficance of pohtical boundaries The 
economic bamers can only be reduced or lowered pan 
passu with pohtical co-operation It is only within a 
group based on surely founded co-operation over the 
whole field of pohtical hfe that far-reaching econonnc 
concessions can be expected or can have themselves any 
sure foundation That raises issues which more properly 
belong to Chapter Five 

My second point concerns national pohcies Within 
each country there is a need of new social and economic 
pohcies designed to increase consumption and raise 
standards of hving The unhappy symptoms which 
characterised the years between the two wars, the mal- 
adjustments between potential productive capaaty and 
effective consuming power — sometimes graphically, 
though essentially inaccurately, described as “ poverty in 
the midst of plenty ” ^ — the violent fluctuations in pnces 

* Inaccurately, because m fact productive power m its present stage 
of actual development falls very far short of being suffiaent to provide an 
adequate standard of hving for all the human race 
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and economic activity the hanntmg ipcctrc of unemploy 
ment, have aroused men s consciousness to the defects m 
the ffYKhng system and impressed even on moderate and 
conservative mmds the conviction that mdividualistic 
productive enterprise driven soUljf by the profit mating 
motive has felled to meet men s social needs and even to 
provide a solution for iti own problems To meet mal 
adjustments between production and consumption by 
restricting production m order to retain profit margins is 
seen to be broadly contrary to public interest, and there 
IS a growmg appreciation of the need for giving greater 
attention to the consumers ndc, for raising purr, basing 
power and the standard of living of the masses , for con 
sidcnng the distnbuhan of wealth as a paramount considera 
bon of equal importance with its prvducUoiu 

This second point leads back agam to the first National 
economic pohacs and mtcmational economic coHjpcration 
mteract For, if a state desires to raise standards of hving 
and increase consumption among its own people by such 
measuro for example, as the enforcement of higher wages 
subtidics for housing and nutrition, or social scrvicci 
generally, it may find its scope for such action hxmtcd by 
the feet that these measures will tend to raise its own 
mtcmal costs of production and thereby create difficulties 
for the oeport of its products m competitive markets. The 
dangers of this kmd of reaction, even though they oftpi 
tend to be exaggerated by sectional mtcrcsts, arc neverthe 
less a vay real fector and pomt back again to the need 
for mtcmational economic co-operation. For if the 
potentially competing countnes agree together to observe 
equal standards * m these matters then the narrow 

^ Thn is a bmd stmement of an I am DOt Mlnrf to the practical 

difficoltica, nof to the tKar bieral of "vh an ideal 10 

piractks may be a long way ofll The exprenioa equal standards 
for eiajTiplc, cannot at once be IheraDy interpreted. Obnousljr in present 
Tfwlian coodidoos it would be oow to obso^ standards for 

wages and coodrtloni of employing equal to tbose of a country Idx 
the United States. Again, the idea of levelling up intematioaal standards 
may chimerical to those whoK ezpenczKes of the disctadocs at Geneva 

on the oght-hour day for example, have revealed the immenar dl flV ailtla 
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ing fear of competitive disadvantages will be eliminated 
and a much greater advance on a wide front made 
possible 

The keynote of these observations is that the great 
need now among all nations is to concentrate on raising 
standaids of consumption, to consider the distribution of 
wealth concurrently with production,^ to abandon ideas 
of national aggrandisement, to turn from wars of arms 
against each other and to join together as members of a 
Grand Alhance m a war against poverty and low standards 
of living in the broadest sense These conceptions reflect 
indeed m the economic field the essential principle in 
defence of which the Democracies are arrayed against the 
Totalitarian Powers — the principle that the welfare of 
individuals is of more importance than the power of 
states. 

India cannot remain aloof from these questions Her 
problems are essentially the same problems, while she must 
be profoundly affected by the solutions adopted in other 
countries. The world needs her as a powerful member of 
the ‘ Alhance ’ of which I have spoken, and, while she has 
much to learn herself from the past experience and experi- 
ments of other countries, she too, if she takes advantage of 
her opportunities, can have much to teach 

not only of arriving at agreements but of securing anything like uniformity 
m their mterpretaUon. But a recogmtion of the practical difficulties docs 
not necessitate an abandonment of the ideal It may have to be worked up 
to gradually , some sort of relative ‘ panty ’ may have to be accepted at 
first instead of exact equahty , and pohtical co-operation will, as has 
already been recognised, be an mdispensable condition for an effective 
economic ‘ alliance ’ But I remam convmced that it is on these lines that 
the way to true progress m human affairs will be found 

I As is pomted out later, the development to the maximum of production 
remains of course of paramount importance There is need for far higher 
standards of production before there can be anythmg like ‘ plenty ' m the 
world It has not, therefore, hitherto been fully true to talk about “ poverty 
m the midst of plenty ” But it has been true to say that even the insuffiaent 
volume of goods which the world has been actually developed to produce 
has proved m many cases to be a glut because there has not been a balancmg 
distribution of purchasmg power 
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2 The CoNDmoNs Foa Economig PaoonEas 
nf India 

What then arc the conditions on which the framcn of 
Indian pohey have to work, the underlying economic 
condiUona as created by nature and affected by past 
pohey, and the conditions of pubhc opmion which no 
practical statesman can ignore ? What methods and 
machmery can be best devised to make pohey effective ? 
How do aU these questions react on the constitutional 
problem ? These arc the questions which m this 

chapter I shall attempt to review 

India's gnat Oppertsuay 

The impression that stands out above aU others m my 
mind on a broad survey of the Indian position is the 
immense opportumty presented to national governments * 
taking over thc direction of economic pohey to-day No 
country has a dearer field in which to devdop its economic 
destmy by its own mdependent efforts To say this is not 
to weaJten thc force of what I have just said about the 
importance of mtcraational economic co-operation and 
the extent to which India will be affected by conditionJ 
m thc surrounding world She could not mdeed lose her 
outndc markets for thc exportable surplus of her special 
products such as jute, cotton, oilseeds, tea, hides, eta, 
without bringing grave distress on a great proportion of 
her people, imcc, though thc quantities exported only 
represent a gmall percentage in value of her total products, 
thc opportunity to sell these quantities for money gives 
just that margm which makes all the difference to vast 
masses of thc agricultural population. These masses too 

* Tlirougbout thl* chapter I me f narimrl gOVCTIUDCQ^ 

Tbe grater part of thi* matten upon are as to cunie wltiiio 

tbe purview of tbe Provinces and States rather tbao of the C oi t r al Covero* 
miTit- This distictcdoo become! of greater tmportaoce when tbe cossdtu* 
tW«l poaidoo Is under docoaioQ but for tbe prcjent I am concer ned onlf 
with tbe general pnetjon of goiTrmnents, prorincUl or c e ntral, in tbe 
Itarwti of T^rinnal Indian mtntsttiea. 
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are seriously affected by the world pnce levels for their 
products, both the absolute levels which affect their 
power to meet their money obligations and the relative 
levels as compared with those prevaihng for the manu- 
factured articles which they have to buy in exchange 
Clearly therefore India cannot insulate herself entirely 
from world conditions,^ But — and this is the essential 
point which cannot be emphasised too strongly — for any 
further building up of production and standards of hvmg, 
It is to internal development that she must mainly look 
and from which she derives an opportumty for which there 
is no parallel She has m fact at her disposal withm her 
own boundaries the most extensive potential area for 
free trading in the world ^ Throughout this area run 
long-established traditions of tranquillity, respect for state 
authority, orderly and conscientious administration, and 
the rule of law The system of pubhc finance is sound, 
and there are no heavy burdens of unproductive public 
debt The system of commumcations is fairly well 
developed and the railways and postal services are 
eflSciently rim Natural conditions are on the whole 
favourable to wide development There are large 3 

* India 13 , hcwcver, even in this respect far better placed than most 
countries which rely on pninary agncuitural products as their mam 
exports India has never been preponderantly dependent on a smgle crop 
(as the Malay States for rubber, the Dutch East Indies or the West Indies 
for sugar) Even m the worst periods of the world depression of 1930-33 
there was never any pihng up of unmanageable stocks of unsellable agri- 
cultural products and no drastic crop restriction schemes were necessary 
Indian agriculture throughout these years showed itself to be remarkably 
adaptable (Some instructive figures were given on these pomts m my 
Budget Speeches m 1933 and 1934 ) 

^ Comparable areas for development by a smgle state might be said to 
exist m the Umted States, China, and Soviet Russia But the Umted States 
has a population only about one-third of that of India, while China, apart 
from lacking the same natural resources, is crippled by mtemal disturb- 
ance and threats from hostile powers It is of course clear that India’s 
field IS at present a potential field only If the greatness of a market is 
measured by its real purchasing power, India’s four hundred millions arc 
at present still a relatively sm^ market But the potentiahty — the 
opportumty — is there 

^ India’s coal reserves are large, though not on the scale of those m 
some other leadmg mdustnal countries The Coal Mining Committee of 
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reserves of iron ore coal in close juxtaposition and 
many other mineral resources If the soil is not every 
where good and if chmadc conditions m their ext r em e 
viassitudea sometimes bring difficulties and disasters, there 
are nevertheless many coimtcrbalancmg favourable fectors 
such as umque smtabihty for certain crop and natural 
conditions which have made possible some of the greatest 
irrigation developments m the world Moreover, by 
proper methods of cultivation and animal husbandry an 
immense increase could be achieved m agricultural pro- 
duction The development of these resources hitherto 
though doubdess falling far short of perfection m many 
ways both m speed and comprehensiveness has neverthe 
less on the whole been on sound hues. There arc no hidden 
weaknesses * no unsound or artifiaal prop to impair the 
strength of the general structure. Against these assets, 
actual or potential must be set the habihty of a crowding 
and fast growing population characterised by a very low 
standard of hving But this condition, m the very margm 
for improvement that it reveals not only indicates a clear 
objective for future policy, but serves to enhance the 
greatness of the opportumty for constructive gtatcsmanship, 
A great opportumty to wntc a story of progressive 
development and a clean sheet on which to wntc it , these 
arc the high hghts in the peture as I sec it. 

To say this is not to imply that the past record has 
been of errors and shortxi^onimgs — mdeed the 

habihty side of the balance-sheet pomts to some of 

1 937 rttrmatird the hfe of «~oHng coal i g cr r cj in TnHI« at 6s >cmn, and of 
nocxoking coal at 99 youa. Great Bntam ■ coal ii ertlmifrtl to Uft 
between 400 and 500 yean, France • 400 yean, and Gennany^ Goo yean. 

I do not l uggat that there are no wcalmnKi. The caste lyttan, foe 
mmplr, may be docribed as a weakocn, or the uneren dhtrOwdoo 
of w^th as between dtiei litw or Boro bay and the fcncral 

countryside. But there are no hMA-n ccooomlc wcahncMCS, such as 
artifichdly supported cxop-producdoti or artificial and precarious 

Industrial growths od a large acale. Perhaps the sugar indui^ might 
have been so regarded but that has hardly been on a scale large enough 
to affixt the narin^l economy and is, moreo\xr gradually sti a ig htmlng 

IHtt. 
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these. Nor does it mean that the future task will be easy, 
since that will require the highest qualities of inspiring 
leadership and constructive administration To consider 
what this task involves, what the ‘ liability ’ means, and 
in what way it may be discharged, will be the mam object 
of the next sections of this chapter 

No one who is familiar with contemporary Indian 
thought can imagine that the appreciation which I have 
given will pass without challenge Indeed in many ways 
It IS in direct contradiction to most of what is being said 
and written in India to-day * But I am convinced of 
its substantial truth, and I have deliberately stated my 
appreciation in a challenging form because I beheve it is 
above all important to face faiily and squaiely the issues 
which It raises. 


3 An Economic Policy tor India 

The Primary Need to increase Productivity of Labour 

What then should be the lines of India’s future economic 
pohey ^ 

It is necessary to start with some elementary observa- 
tions The only way to improve the general level of 
material prospenty for mankind is to increase the effective 
output of those who are employed in production. There 
is no escape from this simple truth It is of course possible 
to advance the level for a particular group of producers 
if the price of their own product is increased relatively to 
the prices of other commodities, or again to benefit a 
particular class if that class is given a greater share of the 
total proceeds of the industry in which they are engaged 
[e g manual workers in relation to administrative staff or 
proprietors) There may indeed be a good case and 

* The high hghts m the picture of the Indian scene are brought out if 
that scene is contrasted with the present position in the comparable country 
of China A picture of China may perhaps help to balance pessimism m 
India and mduce Indians reflecting on their own country’s position to 
“ count their blessmgs ” 
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opportunities for relative improvements of this tinrl m 
India. Thus manual labour as a whole may not be 
getting a large enough share of the national dividend 
and too much may be gomg to the administrative direction 
(/ g directors, managing agents, etc.), or to the providers 
of captal (moneylenders bankers, or shareholders and 
debenture holders), or in to cover the costs of adminis- 

tration and defence. Or again, Indian producers may be 
getting too low a price for the goods which they export 
m relation to the price which they have to pay for imports 
These arc at least arguable pomts Bui no relative change 
of this kind could have a major effect on the Indian ntua 
tion, and it is safe to say that for any appreciable advance 
m the standard of hvmg of the Indian there is only 

one method, and that is to mcrcasc the productivity of 
their labour If the whole of the profits of * big busmess 
m mdustry (taking the average profits for the last ten 
years of the registered companies engaged in cotton mills, 
jute mills, tea plandng, coal mining, and the manufacture 
of iron and st^ sugar, cement, and paper) were divided 
equally among the whole of the Indian pco^e, that would 
only give them an extra 3 annas per head per year (about 
3 Jd.) * If the whole of the peace tune cost of the army and 
the whole net annual char^ of the Indian national debt 
were remitted and a corresponding sum divided among the 
people equally, that would only give them about rupees 
(about IS 1 0 Jd ) per head per annum. If the value of all 
India 8 exports (taking the figures for the last year before 
the war) were mereased by 25 per cent and there were no 
corresponding nsc in the cost of India s imports, the net 
benefit to the Indian people wiuld only amount to i rupee 
(is 6d ) per head per annum. 

These simple figures arc enough to illustrate the argu 
rnent The conclusion 1* that the first essential pomt m 
any national economic programme must be to concentrate 

Thu, and the nihacquent flfurcs, hftTc been wocked out on the huh 
of a popuUtioa of 400 DulUaDt. The prellnuoaxy cesma returm for 1941 
coofinn thu Bgure. 
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on increasing the productivity of laboui. That must be 
the starting-point of every plan. Tins is a very elementary 
statement but it is astonishing how often it is forgotten 

The Balance of Production 

The next question is in what fields is the increase of 
production to be sought ^ How, for example, is it to be 
distributed between agriculture and manufacturmg m- 
dustry ? These questions must be studied objectively m a 
scientific spirit and above all with an appreciation of the 
point which I have already stressed — that the essential 
objective of economic pohcy in India should be the 
increase of individual well-being among the masses of the 
people 

It IS necessary therefore to start with a picture of how 
the people are employed. Precise exactitude is not pos- 
sible smce the census returns are not exactly reliable m 
this respect. One may give a broad picture by saying that 
of India’s population of 352 milhons at the last census 
only II per cent were classed as urban, the balance of 
89 per cent bemg rural, living in 700,000 villages with an 
average population of 450 As regards occupations the 
census returns for 1931 ^ show the following as the dis- 
tribution of actual workers * 10 per cent Industrial, 5I per 
cent Trade, i| per cent Transport, 2 \ per cent Pubhc 
Admimstration and Liberal Arts, 13^ per cent Miscel- 
laneous, and lastly, 67^ per cent engaged m the production 
of raw matenals of wluch total all except a very small 
fraction are engaged in Pasture and Agnculture 

The Key Importance of Agnculture 

It IS clear from these figures that improvements of 
conditions which do not spread to the rural population 
wiU only benefit a minor proportion of the Indian masses. 
On the groimd of size alone their condition deserves chief 

' The figures given cannot be regarded as more than approximations 
The ordmary census machmery has not been fully accurate or adequate for 
collecting statistics of this kind 
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conndcration But tKc rcasona go deeper than this Any 
thing more than a superficial examination of the position 
must lead to the conclusion that by mdustnal development 
alom it will be impossible to lift the whole level of Indian 
standards adequately and indeed, that there can be no 
sure foundation for industrial progress itself unless the 
condition and purchasmg power of the agncultural 
population are concurrently improvetL This 13 true not 
of India alone but of the whole world, and the economic 
troubles of the pre-war years were gradually bringing 
home the lesson that agriculture is the foundation of the 
world 8 economic structure In only aght countries before 
the war * was the number of persons engaged m agn 
culture and fishing less than those engaged in manu 
factunng and extractive mdustnes Russia, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, China (over 80 per cent), Poland (76 per cent), 
and several other countnes m Europe all showed higher 
percentages of the population classed as agncultural than 
India (67^ per cent) When the tune comes to concert a 
world economic pohey after the war and devise plans to 
avoid the problems of the pre war years on the Imes which 
I have al^dy sketched the only safe startmg pomt will 
be to take the position of agncultural producer* What 
do thy need for their prospenty ? How can thy combine 
a maximum output with reasonable prospenty for them- 
iclvcs ? It is on these foundations that industnaluts must 
build their own structure. And moreover it is on these 
foundations too that wagc-camcn m manufacturing m 
dustry can hope to raise their own standards of hvmg 
by bang enabled to acqmrc a sufficient quantity of the 
right InnHn of food and other agncultural product* m 
return for a reasonable portion of the products of thar 
own labour 

A recently published book, Th* CorvUUons of Economic 
Progrtss by Cohn Clark (London Macmillan, i 94 ®)» 

Tbo Unilcd Stato, Gre»t Britain, Gemuny Holland Belgium, 
Switxeriaiid, Australia, ■nri Nevr All the figures ghxn here are 

fitxn \Vodd li'bai p. 9 (P deHercsey >94°) 
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throws an intoiesung light on tins matter and descivcs 
senons study in India Aftei establishing beyond doubt 
that “ the woild is found to be a \\i etched ly poor place ”, 
Mr Claik goes on to demonstiate that poveity is closely 
associated with low' pioductivity pei head in agricultuie 
He then produces some calculations which icveal most 
astonishing \anations between difTeient countucs in this 
respect In New Zealand 6 j pei cent of the total labour 
force would be suflieient to secure an optimum diet to the 
whole population — provided that dairy pioducts could 
be exchanged for cereals on the teims prevailing m 1925- 
193 — whereas the Russian population w'ould only get 
an optimum diet if 200 per cent of the working population 
were emplo\ed m agricultuie, assuming that the present 
productivity per head remains the same ' 

These conclusions strongly leinforce the argument of 
the present chapter which is that although there are 
immense openings for industrial expansion m India, this 
can only bring its full benefit to the masses of the people 
if based on the foundation of improvement in the pro- 
ductivity of the agricultural population 

It IS worth while to call attention to conditions aficct- 
ing other countries so as to counteract any suggestion 
that one who preaches the importance of Indian agri- 
culture IS suggesting that Indians m particular should 
be condemned to a derogatory role as mere “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ” This idea of agnculture 
as something less digmfied and more backward than 
‘ industry ’ is in any case a curious one because m fact 
agriculture is itself an ‘ industry ’, and moreover one 
which on the average may well be regarded as offering a 
more digmfied and worthy human existence than the 
deademng repetitive tasks m mills and factories 

But while the importance of agriculture to India is 
comparable to that which it has for the surrounding world, 
there are certam features m the Indian situation which 
make her needs for agricultural advance specially urgent, 
and her opportumty for achieving it specially straight- 
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forward. For many other coimtnca increase in their 
agncultural production is blocked by the difficulties of 
disposing of the product until the world opens out new 
outlets for increased consumption on the lines which I 
have sketched m the opening section of this chapter An 
mcrcasc of the production of Canadian, Australian, or 
Argentmc wheat, Brazilian coffee, Argentine meat, 
Malayan rubber, Cuban or Dutch East Indian sugar, is 
blocked m its outlet by world difficulties , but for India 
to mcreasc her agncultural production for the benefit of 
her own people there is immense scope and room for many 
years progress before her actions will impinge on the 
world situation This is one aspect of India s special 
opportumty which I have already stressed. 

Ths Foundations for inatasui^ Production 
and raisvii Standards of Lsmng 

What does all this mean m terms of concrete pohey ? 
How IS agncultural productivity to be mcrcased ? 

When these questions arc put, one enters m India mto a 
realm of controversy and it is common to be told that there 
IS ho hope of improvement except by the removal of causes 
which he outside the field of agnculturc. Some vnU say 
that the population is already ovcrcrowdmg the land and 
that the only way to raise standards is to find employment 
for a much greater proportion m manufacturing mdustry 
Others will say that no progress is posable without a 
radical change m the system of land tenure Othen agam 
may pomt to the burden of agricultural mdebtedness and 
assert that ivith tins burden pressing on him the Indian 
ryot knoivs that he can never lift hmisclf above the level 
(ffbarc subsistence and therefore that he will not make the 
effort to improve his methods All these (and the list is 
by no means exhaustive) arc serious points which more- 
over have a bearing on the general pohtical ntuation and 
therefore deserve examination But it will be best first 
to sketch the outlmes of an agncultural pohey and then 
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consider whether there is anything in any of these con- 
siderations to prevent its fulfilment 

Better Nutrition a Primary Need 

There is common agreement that the masses of the 
Indian people are undernounshed It must follow that 
unless this condition can be corrected they cannot be set 
on the road to improve their lot To improve nutrition 
must therefore be the first step in any general plan for 
mcreasing productive power and improving standards of 
hving. 

The basic foundation for any practical pohcy aimmg 
at this objective must be scientific knowledge — know- 
ledge of the composition and digestibihty of Indian food- 
stuffs and of the nutntional requirements of an Asiatic 
population hving under tropical conditions. Knowledge 
on these matters has been greatly extended by recent 
scientific study, ^ and though it is of course by no means 
complete, it has gone far enough to indicate broad hnes of 
action, so that the emphasis may rather be placed now 
on the need for convertmg knowledge into an effective 
pohcy The outhnes of a pohcy may be roughly sketched 
as follows. The scientific evidence indicates that the 
Indian dietary is more deficient in quahty than m quan- 
tity, but It will be safe to assume that increased quantities 
of aU crops are desirable. To provide a well-balanced 
nutntional diet there is need to consume more pulses, 
vegetables, fruits, fats, and milk There is, moreover, room 
for improvement not only m the composition of the food- 
stuffs produced but also in methods of treatment after 
production 

* I refer particularly to the work of the Director of Nutrition Research 
m India (Dr Aykroyd) and to the latest scientific review of Indian agri- 
culture by Sir John Russell, the Director of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, and Dr Norman Wnght, Director of the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute, KirkhiU, Ayr The Nutation Research Laboratoncs at Coonoor 
m South India under Dr Aykroyd are acknowledged as bemg among the 
best eqmpped and most active establishments of their kmd They were 
founded m 1918 by Sir Robert McCarrison 
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India and Damcracy 

In order to lUuatrate the practical significance of these 
statements two examples may be given. As regards treat 
ment, there is the case of ncc which is the staple food of 
over half the population of India. Here it has been estab- 
lished that milling in machme mills, a comparatively 
recent development, senously reduces the nutritional value 
of nee. The prevalence of ben ben m certam parts of 
India 13 directly attributed to the mcrcased use of highly 
milled nee Turning to the balance of products which is 
needed, one may take the case of milk. Of milk there 
IS at present available 7 to 8 oz. per head per day * 
Standard European requirements are put at 35 oz Thus 
even if India aims at no more than 1 5 02, this would mean 
doubling the output of milk, while to approach European 
standards would mean a fourfold mcreasc 

No calculations arc available to show precisely what 
the total efiect of such changes m diet as have been 
mdicated would be on the crops to be grown and the 
amount of land required But it is safe to assume that 
the general effect would be to make greater demands 
on the land. There may still be some room for the 
extension of the area of cultivation m India, but m the 
mam the greater demand must be met by applying better 
methods to land already m cultivation combmed with 
better methods of animal husbandry * As an example of 
what can be done, it may be noted that improved strains 

< To meet powibli!! enrimm it most again be pntntnl out that wide 

■hrnit TrirH« CannOt tnmrr u rar y ^■n^v4| ft nrw u 

reguda rrtfTV f^uvnrmp rirm, for UV HiffWrfnf In puts t£ ih* Pu^)ab 

from the general average of India. 

The Royal CommlBiaa oo Tn^tUn Agricolture in 1937 irrmryd up 
the chief fiactm capable of improving yields of crops In India under seven 
beads better varieties of crops, better control of pests and diseases, better 
control of water supply for cTopa, the prevcsitiaa of soil better nse of 

iioniiri - * lod fatilaert, better Impiemcnts and caldratioo, and better 
s ys tems of cropp<Dg — in particular better rotadaos and tbe lae of more 
fodder crops voth tbe otyect of ohtainjng more fannyaid manure. (Ct an 
interesting paper by Sir Frank Noyce read at a Con£nence of tbe Royal 
Empire Society November 1937 on which I have drawn largely In this 
survey of agriculture.) Thera is lUll much room for Improvement under 
these heads. 
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improvement jmt mentioned, for undoubtedly one of the 
main causcs for present low production is the physical 
condition of the people resultmg from permanent mal 
nutrition.^ Other measures for the improvement of 
health — such as the combating of malana — will be 
valuable, and beyond tbm more valuable still and a 
more primary necessity will be a broadening education 
But this 11 jumpmg forward to the final conclumom Let 
us examme some of the so-called ‘ fetters 

Land Laws 

There is a school of thought (led by Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Maman students) which asenbes all the trouble to the 
existing system of land tenure, and which asserts that any 
remedies which do not abolish landlords and existing 
land laws can do no more than tinier with the situatiom 
It may well be true that m many places the landlords m 
India have not hved up to their full responsibihties and 
as a class have faded to give the helpful supervision which 
would provide the only sure justification for their existence 
But the theory that man reform of land tenure would 
provide a cure for all ills will not stand the test of close 
examination In a great part of India — almost certainly 
the larger part of the whole — the land is cultivated not 
by tenants but by s mall fi'ccholdcis These areas do not 
present any convinang demonstration of totally different 
rcsidts To check the exact effects of systems of land 
tenure woidd require a most careful comparative survey 
of conditions m all parts of India. It is a common feature 
of wndjigj on agm^turc to undcrcstzmatc the effects on 
the character and physical attributes of the people. Yet 
as affecting agncultural results throughout the world no 
factor is of more dominating importance than this 
English %vntcn for example, often make comparisons 
between Bntish and Danish agncidturc and appeal for 
Government assistance of all kinds m order to hdp Bndsh 

I There Is comldomhle prcvmknce of dcfidency disrajij in India — 
teratcinalacU, bcri>bcri, ■inVmU, ridceti, ortefwniliria, etc. etc. 
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agriculture to equal Danish results But a closer examina- 
tion of conditions reveals that the Damsh results have only 
been made possible by the unremitting hard work and 
thrift of the Danish farmers small and large. Damsh, 
Belgian, and French peasant farmers accept standards 
which generally are never reproduced in England, and it 
is useless to blame external factors m England for the 
failure of Enghsh agriculture to produce similar results. 
It IS possible withm India itself to make sinular com- 
pansons, and to find cases where differences m human 
character have proved a more important factor than the 
most striking differences in agncultural conditions In 
the Punjab, for example, cultivators on the new irrigation 
areas enjoying unexampled opportumties of prospenty 
have in many cases shown signs of demoralisation from 
these easy conditions — attempted a standard of hving 
which they could not support, incurred heavy debts and 
then been thrown mto financial rum by a sudden collapse 
in pnces — while in other districts cultivators, hardened 
by the necessity of competing with more adverse conditions, 
have maintained themselves free of debt and proved 
invulnerable to booms and slumps with their vicissitudes 
of pnces ^ 

Rural Indebtedness 

This line of thought leads naturally to the considera- 
tion of another condition which is often represented as 
the key source of troubles in India — agncultural indebted- 
ness. That is indeed another factor which has contnbuted 
to the VICIOUS circle in which the Indian peasant moves 
The heavy burden of debt undoubtedly tends to keep him 
down to a bare level of subsistence because he feels that, 

* Sir Malcolm Darling’s books on Indian peasant life bring out this 
pomt He has found, for example, m imgation colomes two villages side 
by side exhibiUng great differences, simply because there was a frugal 
commumty m the one and a lazy one m the other The Ahirs of the 
Rewari tahsil (near Delhi) are an excellent example of a tribe that docs 
well and keeps out of debt, through sheer mdustry, under the most difficult 
soil conditions 
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if his efforts raise him above this, the difference is wholly 
absorbed by the moneylender Indeed it has often seemed 
to me true to say that the moneylenders as a class arc 
really the owners of the equity of Indian agnculturc, 
leavmg the agnculturahst m the position of a worker for 
a fixed return — the minimum necessary to keep body and 
soul together This explains how a class which even in 
tunes of good crops and high pnees appears to have no 
mar gin ovcT a low level of subsistence yet managed to get 
through the tcmble depression of 1929-33 without acute 
disaster It is true that much was done during those years 
m the way of rent and revenue remission and reduction 
of mortgage mtercst , but that was not enough to account 
for all that happened It seems clear that so far as the 
village moneylender 11 concerned there is a normal prac 
ticc of give and take. He m fact allows his debtors to 
retain the bare minimum necessary for thar existence so 
that they can Uve through the bad years, but when times 
arc good they pay the cost for they have to yield almost 
all the surplus over the same bare level * 

Like all generalisations about India thii u not imivcrs- 
ally true, but it is an important and a true touch m the 
general picture, and it is of fundamental importance to 
an understanding of the Indian situation It is necessary, 
however, to go deeper ^han this and to examine how the 
debts first come to be incurred And this brings ur back 
again to the ovemding importance of character and 
education It would be of no avail for a benevolent 
superior authonty by some wide plan for redemption of 
debts to extneate the rural masses fiom their condi 
tion unless at the same tame something were done to 
change the habits or mental attitude which got them mto 
It. For It seems to be a widely spread cbaractemtic of 
the Indian peasant to get mto debt at once to the full 
limi t of his crcdiL If conditions arc unproved by unga 
non schemes or otherwise, that means an improvement in 

Thk b bocDc out by b ttyug whkh nmi In tbo Puqjib, ** In good 
trmi-n thc moocylaadcT CBts ut. In bad time* we eat him.'* 
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down m a viaous circle. The population of India is 
apparently increasing at the rate of more than 6 miLhons 
yearly The cnrting preasurc on the land 11 a well known 
factor How, it is a^ed, if population mcrcasei at this 
rate, can standards of Irving ever be unproved ? Is it 
not a Sisyphean task, unless a totally new outlet m 
industrial employment can be found ? This is mdeed a 
question fundamentally afiecting the future of India , but 
at this stage I wish to consider it in a limited aspect only 
The causes of the growth and decline of populations arc 
m many ways myitcnous but there is some ground for 
the conclusion that human motives for reducing growth 
do not b^m to operate until people have nsen above 
a certain Tnimmum standard of hving and education 
Extreme poverty docs not appear to operate as a check 
on the creation of families, possibly because men who arc 
already at the lowest possible level do not fear to fall lower 
It IS only when a certam standard has been attained that 
they come under the influence of a desire to protect that 
standard, which may express itself m a tendency to have 
smaller fanuhes If this is true it reinforces the conclusion 
that the great need is to lift the Indian rural population 
out of Its present rut not only by improving its material 
standards but by a broadening education. 

HisUmcai It0iunus 

The foregomg consderationj seem to combmc m 
pointing to the conclusion that the character and mental 
outlook of the Indian peasantry he at the root of the whole 
problem. The task, therefore, is to deal with a very deep- 
seated condition which needs to be truly understood and 
nghtly treated before any real improvement m the atuation 
can be achieved Some may diagnose that condition as 
resulting ongmally from influences of long past history on 
the Indian peasant mind. He hved for so many centunes 
under despotic governments, the chief visible symptom of 
which was the tax gatherer — and a tax-gatherer ready 
to take all he had over the bare mimmum of fubautcncc. 
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Cltmahc CondiUons 

Others may sec m climatic conditions a factor affecting 
energy and enterprise That agam u true, as differences 
between the achievements of cultivators withm India 
Itself can be brought forward to demonstrate. AH that 
can be said on this is that the effect of climatic conditions 
can be to some extent offiKt by the use of a diet smtable 
to the climate, and that the results of other measures 
proposed m this chapter, while they may not overcome 
the relative disadvantages of certain areas, may yet sub- 
stantially raise the level for the whole. 

Qmpansons unih other Cmmtrus 

In conndcnng the charactcniUcs thus desenbed it is 
also mterestmg to enquire whether they arc peculiar to 
India. There arc indeed certain features m the character 
and behaviour of the Indian rural masses which can be 
observed elsewhere. Experience in other countnes with 
a backward rural popolation indicates a tendency to 
be satisfied with a bare minimum of subsistence and 
to utilise any margm above this, if it is available, not 
for establishing a higher standard of life, but rather 
for useless extravagance or for buying useless leisure 
by getting the real work done by a hir^ worker The 
result IS that the people working on the land arc always 
hving at a bare minimum. If that is really the m 
evitable result, then it is better for the state to take 
the surplus in taxatioa and spend it wisely on cduca 
tion and agricultural improvements m the hope of 
gradually raising the workers to a level, mentally as well 
as physically, which wfU so affect their outlook and 
capaaty as to make them active agents of their own 
progress. 

Education tn the Widest Sense the Real Keed 

I have dwelt at some length on these matters became 
It seems to me that they arc of fimdamental importance 
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for a true understanding of the Indian situation , that 
they have a bearing on both economic and pohtical 
problems, and lastly that they throw a striking and 
clarifying hght on the difficulties and opportumties for 
national Indian governments The conclusion to which 
they point is that for any real improvement in the position 
— any improvement which wiU be lasting or worth 
having — It IS of no avail to look solely to such measures 
as the reform of land tenure, the cancellation of rural 
mdebtedness, the reduction of taxation, plans for diminu- 
tion of pressure on the land (either by controlhng popula- 
tion or drawing off peasants into industry — of which 
more hereafter), or even to measures for directly increasing 
the cultivators’ earmng power, such as irrigation schemes, 
supply of manures, implements, etc None of these things 
will really help unless the cultivators have the physical 
energy and urge to take advantage of their opportumties 
and, above all, the education which will suffice not only 
to make them understand what they are doing and so do 
It better, but also give them ideas how properly to use 
the extra wealth which they may earn To nutrition, 
therefore, and education must be attached the greatest 
importance And, for this purpose, education must be not 
merely such as may help a man to earn more money, but 
such as will also give him the understanding to find a 
wider and better meamng and purpose m life ^ 

* As a personal expression based on expenence m Africa as well as 
India, I must add the opmion that to take advantage of scientific knowledge 
and natural conditions so as to bring, by the sudden mtroduction of some 
new system, opportumties to an uneducated rural population for earmng 
wealth at a level to which the people are not adapted is not merely to 
squander a great opportumty, but may brmg positive harm, unless special 
steps have been concurrently taken to brmg about a correspondmg advance 
on the mtellectual and spiritual side It should be regarded as an essential 
duty on the part of a government which brings opportumties of greatly 
mcreased we^th to an uneducated people to ensure that such wealth is not 
a demorahsmg influence Perhaps it may seem somewhat absurd to talk 
of this kmd of condiUon m India where, as has just been emphasised, there 
13 such widespread poverty But there have been many cases m recent 
times m India of sudden accretions of earmng power m the newly imgated 
districts In Africa there have been perhaps more examples of stnkmg 
changes To perform this duty adequately is not easy for an alien govern- 
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4. The Execution of a Rueal Proobaiue 
A great J{ational Dtva nttded 

It IS at this point that the speaal t9«ilni and oppor 
tunitica for national governments m India become dear 
To organise the broad educational drive which will be 
necessary for any real and lasting improvement m the 
condition of the rural masses to inspire the enthusiasm 
and devoted service by which such a movement alone can 
succeed, represent tasks m which they will have dear 
advantages over a British bureaucracy As a personal 
expression of faith, it u on grounds of this land that my 
own deep desire to see national self government succco- 
fuUy established in India is based It is m matters of this 
land — and not m the subjects of the usual charges and 
criticisms — that the real limitations of the British adminis- 
tration arc to be found However qualified that adminis- 
tration may have been to adhere with ngidity and con 
saentiousncss to prmaplcs of sound government, it must 
be leas fitted than national Indian miniatnes to lead a great 
propagandist movement in India. And that is what is 
needed. 

The Hatumal Service required 

The question will at once be asked how is such a 
movement to be organised It will require thousands of 
wcU tramed men It must be costly How is the burden 
of finance to be borne ? My answer is that if the heart of 
India IS m such a movement there need be no difficulty 
about finance. It must be earned on as a crusade by 
men who will be satisfied to hvc simply and to get their 
reward mainly m the satis&ction of doing a service. Much 
of what IS required must be lupphcd by the villagers 

meat. Amcog the very prunlthre peopka of A&ica It Ii lot 
juch a guvamrumi to s pateroal role than in India, where, a Uhwy 

ti» Uii. Miirari rji, they haw a lQng.C(tablishcd rtradfied 

Certainly Bridih gfTVf mmi.nf« m Aflica hare tended to do naoro (dux^ 
not, I oJougb) ttiTi the Brimh Gcnrcmmcal in India with 
doos of DOD-interiermcc. Here t> one of the great opportumtic* l 
Tfrfnnal tfw^Uo gum iL mentm, 
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thenibclvcb on a LO-opciati\c basis Adequale houses can 
be built \Mih local labour, food and othci simple needs 
can be supplied in kind Little money need pass Of 
couise, if It were neccssaiy to cieate a great adnmustiative 
serMcc, of the regular go\ernment pattern, with all the 
paiaphernaha of presciibed scales of pay, annual mcic- 
ments, travelling and detention allowances, etc , then 
indeed the money cost might prove ovei whelming But 
I visualise something quite different, something like a 
wade national service, with cvciy young man who passes 
tlirough an Indian uni\ersity bound as pait of Ins univer- 
sity studies to accjuire the knowledge necessary to impart 
suitable village education, and uiidei an obligation aftci 
taking Ins degree to seive for two or perhaps thice years 
as a rural teacher In many othei countries a period of 
two years’ compulsoiy military seiviee foi all has been 
accepted without question Let it be hoped that India 
may escape the need of such a universal burden and may 
adopt instead, for all w'ho do not join the armed forces, 
national service m an army of a different kind, an aimy 
enlisted to fight ignorance, apathy, improvidence, disease, 
or other human evils, which will enable India to take her 
place as an important member of that Grand Alliance of 
which I have written m the first section of this chapter 
Such a service as I have visualised would of course 
require an inner cadre of permanent teachers and admims- 
trators and for these it would afford a life’s career This 
nucleus would need to have reasonable standards of 
remuneration , but the greater proportion of the service 
could be rendered by young men for whom it would only 
be an incident in their normal careers 

The picture which I have sketched is perhaps visionary, 
and one must recogmse that there may be many practical 
difficulties But I believe that with the right spirit these 
could be overcome It is by casting off pessimistic and 
barren reflections on past grievances and present diffi- 
culties, and by looking forward in a spirit of generous 
optimism to the widely expanding and fruitful opemngs 
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of the future, that India can find her salvation. 

But optimim can be no substitute for the intellectual 
effort and practical experience which arc necessary for 
effectively organising a social service on the lines which I 
have sketched Both the training and selection of the 
‘ teachers and the methods and curriculum for teach 
mg need careful planning Together with devotion, 
optimism, and intellectual work of the highest quahty 
must be blended the quahty of patience. For there can 
be no qmck or spectacular results A deep and abiding 
faith is needed which will sustam the effort m spite of 
disappomtments and without the encouragement of con 
temporary applause. 

Expinment and Rauarck Ttquirid to tsiailtsh Methods 

A plan caimot be made a pnon , the experimental 
method is needed, and the organisation of social services 
calls for research no lets thorough or cntical than is found 
m a saentific laboratory Something can be learned from 
the expenence of other countries and this should be 
studied but m the mam India will have to work out her 
own plans m adaptation to her own very spcaal cucum 
stances A good deal has indeed already been done, and 
there arc to be found, throughout India a number of 
model villages or estates m which a vanety of devices 
for improving the lot of the peasant arc on trial. Most of 
these centres arc under the a^is of munons or of umver 
sitics though one of the most mterestmg is to be found m 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, and is due to the enterprise 
of an exceptionally energetic Chief Co mmissi oner But 
though of great value these experiments have hitherto been 
too haphazard to yield the results which could properly 
be expected from them. There is no central organisation 
of their cnqmncs » no adequate common plan or arrangc- 

< It iboold be noted here that a society for the stud) of Agricultural 
PjTiruTmtr^ h— K- m ttartfrl in India, snfl Ixt year K»V{ Its first {omul 
■adoo. Tbe objects of this tooety ore almost pre cisel y those stated in 
the text bat such a sodety can hardly have the authority vthkfa It nccr«ar y 
for wide practical results. 
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mcnt for exi hanging ilic knowledge they acquire, nor arc 
die dcpaumcnis of government always fully apprised of 
their results In tins laboratoiy of uual icsearch there 
is not sidlicient eoiUaet between the dilTcient woikers, 
cnquiiies are duplicated, the stall' is of uneven quality, and 
there is room foi improvement m the publication of its 
repoits 

GoLatwMit LcadcTsInf) ncciUd ilie Co-operaliie Movement 

Much could be accomplished if Indian National 
governments were to undeitakc the supervision and active 
encouragement of this work so as to get all the disjointed 
efforts knit together in a wide movement. In such a move- 
ment the co-operative organisations must play an impoit- 
aiit part In fact the co-operative idea, properly inter- 
preted, is essentially the right idea for Indian conditions, 
and could be of outstanding importance in the development 
of India’s rural economy Although some of the existing 
experiments have been based on the co-operative system. 
It is broadly true to say that lutherto — except in the 
Punjab — the generally accepted apphcation of the co- 
operative idea has tended to be limited to co-operative 
credit — a narrow and not necessarily very frmtful 
function Co-operative marketing, co-operative pur- 
chasing, and possibly co-operative working of wide areas 
of land are extensions winch need to be more widely 
tned out 

Two Important Connected Issues 

At this point It may be convement to make a digression 
to consider two matters of the highest importance which, 
while they have a close connection with rural develop- 
ment, have also a far wider sigmficance. 

An Opportunity for the Educated Unemployed 

One of the mam evils in the present Indian situation 
is that of educated unemployment — the mass of young 
men who pass through the umversities and are then 
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unable to find a congenial opening and career This con 
stitutcB one of the greatest dangers to the body pohtic 
A proper development of the social services m India 
including the service of rural education and rural develop- 
ment might do much to provide an outlet. Even if a large 
permanent staff is not built up, the two years service 
which I have suggested, combmod with the greater mtercst 
which would be taken m rural life, might mduce large 
numbers of these young men to find useful careers m 
country life 

Thi Dan^tr of ParanU Stmets 

That IS the first pomt and it leads naturally to the 
second. Ai has already been suggested, the plan which I 
have sketched conjures up a spectre of vast hordes of 
government offiaaLs preying on the earning power of the 
country That u a real danger under national govern 
meat if the matter u not nghdy handled- 

A cynic once defined the state as an organisation for 
enabling one fifth of the people to transfer mto their mvp 
pockets as much of the income of the remaining four 
fifths as they could, by law or otherwise, extract , and 
the means by which this has usually been accomplished 
IS the creation of a greatly excessive corps of pubhc 
functionanes. Some modem histonans suggest that it 
was the huge burden of a swollen and superfluous avil 
service which broke the back of the Roman Empire , 
and a hundred years ago the Abb^ Dubois, one of the most 
discerning misnonanea who have worked m India, fore- 
cast that if Bntiih rule m India ever collapsed it would 
be the result of an attempt to build up an administration 
more elaborate and expensive than the country could 
bear In fact this did not occur, because during the mne- 
teenth century the British people passed through a phase 
of acute suspiaon of the activitica of government, earned 
almost to a fault, and public vigilance caused the bureau 
cracy to be severely pruned- These ideas strongly affected 
the Bntish administration m India, In relation to the 
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size and population of the country the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Seivicc, and other All-India or Provincial 
sci-vices, \scic m fact kept almost miraculously small, and 
tile whole woik was organised m very few separate 
depaitments.' 

To-day in England and indeed throughout the world 
difleicnt idcvis of the functions of goveinmcnt have come 
to prevail, and with the growing complcvity of social 
organisation and advancing interpretations of social 
obligations new and inescapable tasks have been thrown 
on the admmisLiation. That the Victonan attitude is no 
longer appropriate and that to keep the government 
under the former ligid restraints would be disastrous few 
would deny. But there are inherent dangers m this 
expansion of govci nment activities, among winch must be 
reckoned a habihty to the old diseases of parasitism which 
have Iain dormant since the eighteenth century. 

In India the Victorian ideas of public parsimony and 
restrictions m the functions of government — together with 
many other Victorian ideas — survived long after they 
began to disappear in England India, for example, 
cannot be said to have been affected at all by the great 
move to develop social services which was started m 
England by the Liberal Government of 1906 ^ But Indian 
national governments composed of mimsters elected by 
popular vote must inevitably — and rightly — turn to 
a wider and more progressive pohey m these matters, 
and this will also mevitably involve a great expansion m 
the numbers of government employes And here they 
will be faced with the dangers already mentioned, aggra- 

* At no time have there been as many as 2000 British members of the 
Indian Civil Service m India To-day the numbers are 588 British, 597 
Indians The Provmcial Civil Service is entirely Indian m composition 
Outside the ICS, small numbers of British officials have been employed m 
other speaal services. Medical Services, Pohee, Forests, Public Works, Irri- 
gation, etc Even to-day there are only six civil members of the Viceroy’s 
Council (the Cabmet) together with the Commander-m-Chief 

^ Possibly the fact that the Liberal Secretary of State at the time, John 
Morley, was one of the last apostles of laissez-faire may have had somethmg 
to do with this 
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vatcd by a special fcatiirc m the services as previously 
built up The essential pnnaple of thc.Bntish admmistra 
tion was to keep down the quantity and keep up the 
quality of the British avil servants in India.^ Very high 
standards were demanded mtcUcctually and otherwise, 
and a type of man was recruited to whom promising 
alternative careen m En^and were opem To attract 
men of such a type — to offer inducements which made 
them choose an Indian career in spite of the disadvantages, 
such as oolc from home and the need for a mamed mnn 
with children to keep up two establishments, it was 
necessary to fix rates of pay on a generous basis That 
was nght and defensible The rates paid were abundandy 
justified as a minimum reasonable remuneration m rcla 
non to needs for expenditure by such officials. Then, 
however, when the Indianisation of the services brought 
Indians also mto the I G.S the desire to avoid any 
form of racial discnmination led to the same rates being 
paid to the Indian members I have always felt that 
this was a misinterpretation of the laudable idea of 
cquahty Rates which represented no more than a bare 
competence for an Englishman hving away from home 
and generally having to maintnm and educate a family 
in England as well as keep up a house m India, meant 
for an Indian considerable wealth- The scales of pay 
m the I G.S have had thor effect on all grades of 
government service, for at each step some relation 
has had to be preserved os between one service and 
another The result is that government service m India, 
generally spcalong, represents not only the most honour- 
able but also the most highly paid form of employment 
This 13 certainly true of appointments m the I C-S 
and it approximates to truth nght doivn the scale of the 

> It b IndtVnuDy intentliog (o note tlut the p rindp le of Kketloa by 
competitive exunlnalkm — ’ si > salegusiii for high quality and againit 
Q^potion — o rig inated in the Indian CSvfl Service and wai ocJy at a coo* 
uderahiy later date copied by the Britlih Ctvfl Service. In tha as in many 
other wayi the Indian admin ttfrauoo ihowed at ooe time excellenca h-cII 
in advance of ttandardi prevailing claewbcre. 
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other services It is very questionable whether this is a 
desirable condition. The honour, intellectual interest, and 
security offered by government service should be balanced 
by a lower pecuniary reward In England a high official 
at the Treasury may often find that if he chose to be 
tempted into private business he could earn four or five 
times the amount of his government salary. Fortunately 
he IS not often tempted. He prefers the interest and honour 
of his government work It is of course important to 
guard against going to the contrary extreme and paying 
government servants so badly that they are left to supple- 
ment their official income by irregular means ^ But there 
is a real danger, if the general level of salaries is too high, 
not only that the financial burden of the necessary expan- 
sion of services will be prohibitive, but that a mercenary 
attitude towards government service will be encouraged 
To an outsider it seems that there are some evidences of 
this effect which may perhaps with least offence be stated 
m the negative observation that there is a kmd of honour- 
able poverty among the higher British civil servants which 
IS hardly to be found m the corresponding grades m India 
Whatever may be the truth about that, it is certam that 
one of the greatest problems of national governments m 
Tndia will be to provide for expanding social services 

^ In a book by an Indian (J Chinna Durai) just published called The 
Choice before India, the following passage occurs “ The Congress by its 
narrow pohcy has actually driven most civil servants to hve on pepper water 
and nee, beside goading them to acts of corrupUon and bribery, thereby 
making them physical wrecks and moral delinquents ” This is mdeed a 
case of Congress bemg paid back m its own com of exaggerated statement ' 
That such a comment should be made at all is, however, sigmficant 

One important factor must be noted m this connechon, viz , the practice 
m India for large numbers of relaUons to lean for support on any member 
of a family who may be eammg a secure mcome Government officials m 
all grades tend to find themselves called on to support extremely large 
numbers of dependents To recognise family obligaUons m this way is of 
course evidence of laudable quahues , but the result is a heavy burden on 
the public revenue if salaries have to be sufficient to meet such demands 
and at the time to ehmmate the temptation to use irregular methods 
for supplementing regular pay It is an unfortunate condition m India tliat 
other opportimities should not be more readily available and that Govern- 
ment service should be leaned upon to so great an extent 
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without putting too heavy a financial burden on the 
country No one has preached this more emphatically 
than Mr Gandhi, and the hope must be that he and other 
national leaden will be able to create a new spmt of 
service. It 11 with the conception of such a ipint that I 
have sketched my vision of a national service for rural 
education and development. 

But It IS necessary to face rcahUcs The national 
governments which took offix:c m the provmcca imdcr the 
1935 Act had an opportumty to make a start m this 
direction. How was that opportunity used ? Do the first 
steps mdicatc that Indian governments will seek to create 
a new spirit of service or that on the contrary they will 
be forc^ rather to reward their political suppo r t en 
and thus to create a new bureaucracy much greater m 
numbers, in total more costly and less effiaent than 
the old? On this pomt I may quote an cartract fixim 
a recent report on conditions after the new Provinaal 
governments took office m 1937 which has been sent to 
me by a careful observer m India 

The loyal supporten of Congreas, who for more than a 
decade had cnduied poverty anH impruonioeot for its sake, 
looked up for thdr hard-earned rewaid and the minutncs 
unable or unwilling to rfiimiM ooiUng office holders, paid 
them m newly created jobs Eimbarrassed by their importumty 
they very properly denred to put them to some service from 
which the public would benefit. What more natural than to 
send them to villages where as schoolmasters phyddans, and 
sccrctancs of co<ipcrative ioactics they might play no im- 
v/orthy part m the creation of a culuval^ modem peasantry ? 
The plan u not unreasonable but all depends upon the 
quahty of the men and the use of their total pay-bill and 
os yet the villages show htde enthusiasm for the emigrants 
from the towns who have come thus unmvitcd to their aid, 
whose advice on agncultural matters often provides subject 
for dension, and whose pnnapal contnbuUoa is not seldom 
to create pohticnl faction of which the villages had previously 
been innocent. 

For my present purpose I am not concerned with 
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establishing whether this extract gives an accurate picture 
I quote It merely to illustrate the type of danger against 
which protection is needed, to support my plea for the 
need of spirit of devotion m government service, and to 
point my argument that m conduct on matters such as 
these will be found the crucial test of the fulfilment by the 
national governments of their most important responsi- 
bihties 


5. Manufacturing Industry 

The foregoing paragraphs have been written with 
reference to rui al development, but many of the observa- 
tions have strayed into a wider field, while the spmt of 
all that has been said applies equally to the comple- 
mentary policy in the industrial field That too should 
be framed ivith an appreciation that the well-being of the 
masses of the people is the proper objective and the true 
test of success And that idea will affect not only the 
methods to be followed m industrial development but its 
place and importance m a general economic programme 

By thus turmng to industrial policy in the second 
place, I do not by any means imply that I regard 
It as of secondary importance From every point of 
view It must be a mam feature m a full economic 
pohey Pubhc opimon demands it, and it is nght But 
if It is to be of real benefit to India there are cer- 
tain dangers to be avoided, and if m what follows I 
mention cautionary considerations it is because, in the 
present state of Indian opimon, if there is a risk of mis- 
takes these will come not fi-om lack of dnvmg power 
behind a movement for mdustnahsation but rather fi-om 
failure in controls and steering gear It is safe indeed 
to predict that national governments will in their early 
stages be under constant pressure of demands for the 
state to conduct a vigorous economic oflfensive, and espe- 
cially for increased industrialisation. Although India 
already ranks eighth among the industrial nations of the 
world she is still, as has been already emphasised, over- 
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nhclmmglyanagncuJturalcomitry Yet «bc has abundant 
ra^v material traditions of siallcd craftsmanship, and an 
unemployed middle class hungnly scclong new opoungi 
It IS small wonder that the Nationalist cncs out that it u 
the duty of the Government to bnng these pieces together, 
thus expediting the Indian industrial revolution He is the 
more insistent because be has perceived — and nghtly 
perceived — the connection between industry and military 
and political power He has seen too how in other 
countries cspcaally m Soviet Russia the state by the use 
of the pohtical machine has raised great mdustnal atics 
as It were from the ground. Equating industnahsm with 
wealth, he sees in it the remedy for the poverty of the 
masses It comes to appear os a kind of splendid solution 
of all evils National pndc too is mvolvi^ cnee rthance 
on agncultunU and other forms of primary production 
u regarded as carrying a stigma of backwaidness It u 
true that Mr Gandhi u known to regard induitnal 
avihsauon as dark and satamc. Yet the movement of 
popular opinion is likely to be too much for him 

Against the pressure which is thus likely to influence 
Indian governments the balancing cone derations can be 
bnefly stated The key point is that for absorbing a 
rapidly increased mdustnal output India would have to 
rely mainly on mtcmol consumption Thu is not to deny 
that there arc many openings for industrial exports which 
India 15 already qualified to fill There arc indeed a 
number of manufactures for which she has special advan 
tages — certain classes of cotton goods jute goods, carpets, 
leather both finished and unfinished to mention only a 
few of the most important- But these arc hmiicd oppor 
tunitics — not likely to have a major effect on Indian 
economy For any great and rapid expansion m raanu 
factured exports there arc difficulties — the obvious diflS- 
culdcs such as lack of long mdustnal tradition, of ivorkcrs 
skilled mmcchanical process ofthcscUingorgamsationand 
commercial machmery which arc necessary for overseas 
contacts and which can only be built up with time. India 
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cleaily has a long way to go before she can compete in 
the world markets with industrial countries already long 
estabhshed. And, moreover, it has to be remembered 
that she would be seekmg to enter an arena already 
overciowded, since in recent years all countries have been 
moving more and more towards self-sufficiency, with a 
specially notable expansion of secondary industries in 
those countries which have hitherto rehed mainly on 
primary production. This development will inevitably be 
accelerated and intensified by the present war with its 
interruption m the export markets for primary products. 

Then again the reactions of developing mdustnal 
exports have to be considered If India wants outside 
countries to buy more of her manufactures she must either 
herself buy more from them or accept the fact that they 
will be able to take less of her agncultural products The 
latter alternative would involve a serious worsemng in the 
situation for the rural population, since, as has akeady 
been pomted out, the loss of markets for agricultural 
exports would bring great distress on milhons of culti- 
vators who depend on export sales for just that margm of 
cash which makes all the difference to them On the 
other hand additional mdustnal acUvity producmg manu- 
factures of the same value as the agricultural exports lost, 
would almost certainly not bnng an eqmvalent benefit in 
terms of mdustnal employment ^ 

Much needs to be wntten in order to explore this 
subject fully, but it is hardly necessary to labour the pomt 

^ It would lengthen the text unduly to enter into arithmetical calcula- 
tions of the numbers affected on one side or the other by replacing agn- 
cultural with mdustnal exports But when one examines the extra numbers 
employed as a result of the great mdustnal advances m the last twenty-five 
years the results are surpnsmgly small By far the most notable mcrease m 
Indian manufactures has been m cotton piece goods Sir Frank Noyce 
m a paper read before the Royal Empire Society m 1937 gave the following 
calculation Between I9i3~t4 ^md i935~^ Indian cotton mills mcrcascd 
their producuon from 1080 million to 3500 miUion yards, while imports 
fell from 3130 milhon to 970 miihon yards Yet the numbers employed m 
the milk only increased by 200,000 This extra employment balanced a 
drop m the value of imports of over Rs 40 crores Agricultural exports 
of this value would have affected the fortunes of vasdy greater numbers 
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that m order to abwrb a greatly increased industrial 
output TnHia would Bavc to rcly mainly on Indian con 
sumcn. And that means mainly the rural masses As 
has already been made clear, these have no margm to 
mcrcase thor purchasca unless they can produce and sell 
agricultural products to a greatly mcrcajed value, and 
therefore Indian mdustnal development can have no sure 
foundation unless balanced by corresponding agncultural 
development. In the mtercsts therefore of themdustnahsti 
there needs to be balanced progress But the same need 
has to be emphasised in the interests of the agncultural 
ists also, for if mdustnal development is pushed forward 
beyond the pomt of balance one of two results must follow 
Either a part of the products of mdiutry will rein am 
unsold, or they will be sold at an artificiaUy low price 
insuJEaent to cover the cost of production In other case 
many of the new factones will be laced with banlcruptcy 
But a government pledged to a pohey of industnaluation, 
and under the inBuence of industrial magnates and also 
of trade umons is unlikdy to talce the heroic course of 
allowing the lactones to fad ivith all the rcpercusaionj in 
the ivay of finanaal loss, unemployment, and unexpected 
hardship ivhich that wxmld mvol^ Rather it is htcly 
to make use of the vanous means at its disposal for 
mobilising the resources of one section of the community 
for the support of the cntcrpnic of the other and by a 
pobey of tanfij subventions, and subsidies to mpintnin at 
least the fa^dc of industrial prospenty The hutory of 
eastern Europe m the years IblJoiving the last war ivas a 
melancholy spectacle of just such a sequence of events 
In circumstances of tlus land it u easy to sec at whose 
cost the stimulation of industry would have been affected 
It is the peasant — at present thnnVy to the Mahatma the 
chief object of the sohatude of Congress — who ivould 
pay He \>ould pay in increased pnees ofmdustnal goods, 
ar^aally enhanced by tanfis he would pay in the extra 
taxation by means of which the government obtains the 
means to subsidise the bankrupt mdustnes , he wxmld pay 
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in the relative neglect which m an industrial age is the 
lot of the countr^'side , he would pay in the diminished 
foreign demand for his agricultural products winch is the 
result of a high protective policy It is the peasant who 
in the last lesoit in a country such as India must support 
the industrial apparatus if this is of moie imposing a 
character tlian the economic circumstances justify. 

Tins is a simplified statement of a very familial theme. 
A detailed statement would bring to light many com- 
phcating factors and involve reservations and qualifica- 
tions. But the broad issue is clear and would remain 
unaltered. 

The conclusion that follows has already been indicated 
It is not that India should set any hmit to her ambitions 
for attaimng industrial greatness, but rather that industrial 
must be balanced by agricultural progress, and that 
artificial encouragements to advance in the industrial field 
must be regulated as part of a compiehensivc plan It 
must be the task of government to apply this regulation , 
to see that industrial protection is not earned to a point 
at which it fosters damagmg inefficiency ; and above all 
to strive unceasmgly by every means at its disposal to 
increase the surplus in the hands of the agricultural 
population which will give the surest and most permanent 
foundation for a great mdustnal structure 

Yet after all these cautionary words have been said it 
remains to emphasise m this field as in the field of agri- 
culture how vast IS the opportumty for India in her own 
internal development.^ This is not always appreciated 
To quote from a typical recent book by an Indian 
economist, 2 complamt is made that unless Indian manu- 


* This IS a point at which it may strike the reader that there is a certam 
unreality in the discussion m the text, because no reference is made to con- 
temporary developments which are rushmg ahead under the urge of the 
necessity of produemg war equipment I have already referred to this at 
the begmnmg of the first section of this chapter I have deliberately followed 
the method of discussmg the underlymg situation m terms of nor mal factors 
and requirements 

^ H Vcnkatasubbiah, The Structural Basis of Indian Economy 
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facturcn can enter export markets on a large scale she 
can never become an industrial giant It may surely 
be held that to supply the chief needs in manufactured 
goods of 400 milli ng people IS a sufBacntly gigantic ’ 
tasL 

Thi We^art of Uu Industrial Worker Close InUracUon 
between Industrial and Agncaliural Conditions 
Education the Ch^ Need 

But I want to turn now to consider mdustnal develop- 
ment m its effects on the well being of the people, which, 
from the pomt of view taken m this survey is the esscnti 
ally important quesdon It is m considering this aspect 
of the matter that one can see most clearly the close 
coilnection with what has been said about rural develop- 
ment, and the necessity for remembering that advance m 
the two helds must go together As long as the village 
remains backivard m standards of hving (diet housmg, 
hygiene) and educadon it is hardly possible that the wages 
and manner of life of the urban worl^ can be substantially 
improved 

Hii standard of living u constantly threatened by the InBox 
of fresh workers from the country anxious to get a job at almost 
any pnee prepared to lodge in the most insanitary hovels and 
unaccustomed to any form of modem social organisatiOQ t 

The dose Inlaeoaoection oT nnl and iodiutriai labour needs to bo 
ippcedated. Ilie foil ovdng pasu^e Iran a paper read at the Roynl Sodety 
of Arts by Sir Frank Noyce 00 aist Morcb 19^ gives a good tacpul back 
ground “ The oumandiog fatnres of industrial Ulb of tbo country 
(India) ate : (0 the predomlnannr of three industrks, the spinning and 
weaving of couoo and jutc eogioccring and metal works (a) the Import 
ance of the seasonal Etciory that Is the factory concerned with the hnndUng 
of crops such as cotton, jotc, sugar cane, ground nuts, lea, coflee and rubber 
and u open for lea than half the year and (3} the abKoce of a permanent 
factory populotioo. The most striking In movement of labour 

In loda Is not the villager's willingnea to leave his %'illage to seek bis 
fortune but hb anxiety (o get hack to IL I should wld ihTt there are — 
Of rather were, for the figures must have undergone rapid ezpandoo In 
recent months — some 1,300,000 workers cmpio)'cd In the 5000 perennial 
Csctcrica, about half of sthlcb are to be found In two industrial centres, 
Calcutta and the Hoogly tract round about it, and Bombay both dty and 
bland,** 
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This passage, quoted from a report for the International 
Labour Office of Geneva m 1937,* goes to the root of the 
matter The report goes on to refer to the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Labour in India of 
1931 as covering the ground fully * 

Its findings have not lost then force to-day Some of them 
have already been embodied m useful legislation, but the 
fimdamental reforms suggested m the recommendations on 
education, industrial lelations, health, housmg and the 
standard of life still remam for the most part to be earned out 
They depend mainly upon the desire for betterment among 
the people themselves and the recogmtion of its necessity by 
pubhe opimon 

These are true words and they bring us straight back to 
the points already made m the discussion of rural develop- 
‘ment — the great opportumty awaiting national govern- 
ments in India, the need to base aU efforts at economic 
advance on an improvement m the health, education, 
mental outlook, and skill of the masses The conclusion 
is that the effort to produce wealth otherwise than on 
these foundations and unaccompanied by more just 
measures for its distribution wiU be not only most prob- 
ably doomed to failure but worthless as a benefit to India 
even if it succeeded 

Conditions of Industrial Labour 

Any full discussion of industrial development should 
therefore start with a consideration of labour conditions 
Space will not permit that, nor is it necessary for my 
present purpose But some points must be briefly men- 
tioned in order to give force to the mam theme of this 
chapter If in what follows the emphasis is placed on 
opportumties for improvement, this does not imply any 
failure to recognise that much improvement has been 
effected in recent years, nor does it imply failure to 
appreciate the excellent work done by the few men who 

* Report by Mr Harold Butler, then Director of the International 
Labour Office, p 8 
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liavc r e p r es ented Laboor interests in this field of politics, 
such as Mr N M Joshi. It should be emphasised at 
the outset that existing conditions and scope for improve 
ment must not be considered merely in terms of large 
scale factory mdustry It is well pomted out m the I L O 
Report finm which I have quoted that so far as large-scale 
mdustry is concerned conditions of work compare not 
unfavourably with those m many European * countnes , 
that, mdustry being for the greater part of recent groivth 
fiictoncs are as a rule spaaous , and that, leavmg aside 
the question of wages — which are mdeed low — hour* 
of work and other conditions as regulated by the Factory 
Acts arc m reasonable correspondence with India s 
present stage of mdustnal development But Factory 
Acts and limitation of houn have normally apphed only 
to power-dnven plants m which twenty or more persons 
ore employed and there are innumerable small ketones 
and ivorkshops all over India employing many milhoos of 
persons Tbm number is estunated at more than 10,000 
m Calcutta alone. Under the Factory Act of 1934 per 
missive powers were given to extend the whole or part of 
Its provisions to any manufacturing establishment employ 
mg at least ten persons Something has been done in 
recent years to utilise these powers for improvmg condi 
tions, but much remains to be done. In many of the 
smaller atablishmcnts no provisions as to health, som 
tation, hghting ventilatiOD or safety apply, while child 
labour is permitted and hours arc long ITiere is admit 
tcdly immense difficulty m r^ulating these small factories,* 
but this IS a field where improvements already started, 
can be earned further by national Indian governments, 
supported by an mcrcasingly cnhghtcncd public opmion 
The pomt u cmphasiied here as giving force to the con 
tcntion that mdustnal pohey should be approached finm 
the side of the ^vagc-caming masses, and that a wide 

I They we probably more mdrasced Uuui in mny other \rlaitc country 

* TbcK djf5cu]ne» «re TuQy dtscuacd la tbe Report of the Ro}-il Coo* 
mtiilnn on Labour chapter vfl. 
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spread of education is a necessary preliminary to any 
sound advance. 

Industrial Relations and Labour Organisation 

This point is again reinforced when one turns to con- 
sider industnal relations and labour orgamsation. The 
prevalence during recent years of industrial discontent 
and strikes, and the lack of well-orgamsed trade umons and 
methods of collective bargaimng, are notable symptoms 
both of which when fully analysed point to lack of educa- 
‘ tion among the workers as the chief cause of trouble and 
barrier to progress 

Friction and discontent in the past can be very largely 
traced to the lack of human contact between employers 
and employed, to the almost umversal employment (in 
both European and Indian managed factories) of a class 
of mtermedianes to act between managers and men in 
handhng all matters including engagements and dis- 
missals, to the bad feehng which is thus created partly by 
exploitation and abuse of their powers by these inter- 
mediaries,^ partly by the fact that completely ilhterate 
workers are “ hable to aU sorts of unjustified suspicions and 
misunderstandings and are at the mercy of misleading 
statements and promises At this point as at every other 
lack of education is the fundamental weakness of Indian 
■ industry ” ^ 

It IS lack of education again which is the chief barrier to 
development of strong trade umons and effective methods 
of collective bargaimng. There are indeed signs that 
employers in India generally recognise that it is in their 
own interests to encourage the growth of responsible umons, 
led by men who will deal with employment issues on their 
ments and not as a means for their own political advance- 
ment. The great difl&culty hes on the side of the workers, 

' There has been a considerable improvement m this respect m the last 
fciv years 

* I L O Report, p i8 All these matters are fully analysed m chapter 
xviii of the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
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and IS, m the I*L O Rqwrt, attnbuted in large part to 
the absence of any guild traction, or of those organised 
bodies of skilled craftsmen which have formed the back 
bone of trade-umon development in Western countnes 
Here mdeed we come upon a difficulty of exactly the same 
type as IS encountered in the pohucal field In Western 
countries generally — and especially in England — there 
has been a gradual transition from old to modem methods 
of mdustnal production, just as there has been continuity 
m the development of democratic institutions India is 
faced ivith the task of suddenly imposing advanced forms 
of both mdustnal organisation and democratic msOtutionj 
on lihtcrate masses who have had no gradual evolutionary 
education m their use, and no mtcUcctual training to 
understand them- The only hope is to build up the masses 
by education to fit mto these forms, and the great difficulty 
IS that the need u immediate, especially m the mdustnal 
field, smee modem industry with its niaii factory employ 
ment u already there and rapidly expanding However 
much a philosophic ruler might desire to turn back the 
pages of history and start afresh, that cannot be done. 
The only practical course is to make the best of the situa 
don as it exists and here, m addition to what can be done 
by education there u perhaps an opportumty for collabora 
tion m a good piirpose between Bntain and India. The 
traditions and cxpcncncc of Bntish trade unions may well 
prove to be of v^ue as a guide. There has indeed been 
some contact m the post and Bntish trade umons have 
lk>m time to Umc sent out deputations to India. Contacts 
also used to be made between Bntish and Indian trade 
union representaoves at Geneva, but these arc now inter 
mpted and it might well prove to be of great value if closer 
contact could be established and if Bntish trade umons 
could send representatives fh>m time to time to India ‘ 

> Tliii is another ease Hliere war nctxsulks ma)r provkle a new oppor 
luiuty The Britoh Minister of Labour has juu welcomed a batch of 
selected Indian worken who hate bets sent orcr (o Fnjtar>.l for skilkd 
training in war Ladunno. Coo facts thus t-o-tMuKi-d mar pcotr to Le of 
great ralue. 
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fl’iiji: L{.cis iV.i Lil'islr^iil 

A rc\ic\v of ludustriAl pos'^ihihuc'^ ou'^lil of course to 
inelucic full di''C.U''Mon ot \s.tiic IcvcU .ukI industual 
ciriciciicx I’or the picsciu ptirposc it suliu cs to (ouc li Mr) 
bncUy on thc^'C jioiuls for the) Ic id h.ick to ilu* ‘'.uuc 
conclusion'' \\.u;cs und indiistn.il cfiuioncy \ai) uultly 
all o\cr Indii At present the general average of both — 
but of \sagci paiticulirlv — is very low, )ei theie are 
suliiciciu examples of dtpaiture fiom the aveiage to 
prove that the Indian woikera can attain standaids ol 
elheiency vvhieli eomp.ire witli Western standaids and 
W'lneh provide an eeonoinie justilii .ition foi v.agua vei) 
much higher than the average now paid 'I he I LO 
Report already cpioted points out tliat .it pi cement the lalis 
of eomparaiive eilicieiiey of Indian labour may vaiy 
from 25 to 85 per cent of the Emopean btandaid> and it 
goes on to say 

The truth is that elhcieiicy ind inenicimey arc l.ngtly detei- 
miiied by a combination ol the factors of poveiiy, ill-htahh 
and illiteracy which are so widespread in India iliat the y seem 
often to be regarded .is being indigeiioas to the ciimate itsell . 
All dicsc factors are however within the range ol human 
control and to a large extent withm the power of the individual 
employer to eliminate 

These three factors interact on one another in a vicious 
circle which must be broken The surest way of breaking 
it IS by attacking illiteracy with a well-designed plan of 
education As is well said of illiteracy m the rcpoit of 
the Royal Commission, on Labour 

It IS impossible to overestimate the consequences of this 
disabihty, which are obvious m wages, m healtli, m pro- 
ductivity, m orgamsation, and m several otlier directions 
Modern machine industry depends in a peculiar degree on 
education, and the attempt to bmid it up with an illiterate 
body of workers must be difficult and perilous ^ 

' Report on Labour m India, p 27 
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And, It should be added, vnih an illiterate body of \vorkcn 
It IS not only difficult and perilous but it may well be 
impossible to conduct modem machine mdustry in a 
mnnruT which provides for the advancing benefit of the 
worlccrs themselves In an extremely mtcrcsting paper 
by Sir Frank Noyce read before the Royal Soaety of Arts 
on 2 1st March 1941 he reached the conclusion — in 
ag r e em ent wth Mr Harold Butler*i I L.O Report of 
1937 and also supported by several cxpcncnccd ipcakcr* 
m the subsequent discussion — that m present conditionJ 
m India any substantial increase in wages rotes, or any 
reducUom in the hours of labour without corresponding 
reductions m ivages rates, would inevitably mcreasc costs 
of production so that agncultural ivorkcra might be 
unable to buy the relatively high pneed goods so pro- 
duced Here mdeed is a viaous orcle. In western 
Europe and North Amenca it has been found at least by 
effiaent undertakings, that high wage rates and short 
hours of work do not necessarily mean high costs of pro- 
duction and that it has been possible to improve conditions 
of work under both heads very appreciably, while at the 
same time actually lowering costs of production The 
conclusion seems to be that where the workers have a 
certain standard of mtclhgcncc (and probably too of 
physique) they respond to better conditions of employment 
wiffi letter quahty of work, but that where they are below 
that standard there is not the same response and they 
accordmgly are held doivn m the rut of a viaous orclc 
from which there is no escape, 

6 The Locaiton of Industries 
Avotdana of Hugt Urban Coxeenirahons 

One other all important matter must be mentioned 
There must be very few observers of the results of rapid 
mdustnahsation m Western countries who wxjuld not ivish, 
if they had the power to start afresh, to plan it difTcrcntly 
— and especially to plan it in a ivay which would avoid 
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huge urban concentrations and leave more open spaces, 
so as to allow to all factory workers the chance of keeping 
in touch with the country and even perhaps devoting 
part of their time and energy to cultivating the soil 
The gradual change-over to the use of electncity for the 
supply not only of motive power but also for certain manu- 
facturing and metallurgical processes and the resulting 
construction of central power stations on a large scale 
have made the dispersion of factones much more possible 
than was the case when the industrial revolution trans- 
formed the face of England and other Western countries. 

To India the main part of her industrial development 
still hes ahead, and her statesmen or industnal leaders 
will fail gravely in then duty if they do not profit by the 
lessons of Western countries and bring industnal estab- 
lishments to the countryside rather than allow the country 
to be drained into huge industnal ‘ wens 

Cottage Industries 

That is one point, and there is another which fits m 
closely with it Granting the necessity of wide industrial 
development m order to give scope, variety and balance 
to India’s economy, there is no need for it all to take the 
form of factory development. For rural workers using 
time which would otherwise be wasted — and for Indian 
rural workers there is much of this at certain seasons of 
the year — there is a sound economic basis for the de- 
velopment of cottage mdustries, and even if m aU cases 
the theoretical economic justification is lacking, there are 
many other elements of value to put into the scale. 

It would immensely ease the strain of the transition 
towards a more intense industrialisation if these two points 
are given full weight in the general plan, viz. . first, a 
dehberate dispersion of factones over the countryside ; 
and secondly, a dehberate encouragement of cottage 
mdustnes Much of the present industnal unrest can be 
attributed to the shock of bringing peasants from the quiet 
countryside into the clatter and drive of large factories 

u 
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To emphasise these pomts is of course to subscribe very 
largely to Mr Gandhis ucU known, doctnnes ivith his 
insistence on the value of hand spinning and a general 
return to old handicraih It u easy to cancature these 
vicwi, but there arc deep truths underlying them, while 
even m this modem age they arc capable of application 
m India without involving any economic absurdity They 
mig ht even be capable of great development if one can 
look forward to a time when electric current could be distn 
buted among Indian village homes, and an electncally 
driven home loom imght supplement Mr Gandhi s hand 
■pinning whecL* In highly developed Western countnes 
there arc examples of quite important industries based on 
work earned out m cottage homes. It would be well for 
those responsible for India s economic poUcy to study these * 

Then have beca ccondcnUe devtlo p m ma la rqpud 

to datribudoa of eJcctnc cunent for amll aad cotn^e ioduttrlo. The 
foQoving b t qaotuloo from % paper read hj Str WniLua Sumpe to the 
£ut loi^ AMoaadon In 1938 

** Tamtiig to the of mirur iodiotruU devetopmrot, 1 would quote 
the lOftence of expumoo of th* bra* tnrmlDj MnH polhhing iadiatry 
in MoncUbod and other town In the United P ro vin g as a ronlt of 
the avaflahtlity of cheap grid power Score* of Udona have been 
electnhed and are producing hrawmre at cheaper rate* than woe poolble 
itTiA-r thn old mamral «y rt<»m , thcTcby <Tmn4Tig g greater field Of di-mand 

and a larger ccope for anploymcnt. In the flour-mining Induitry — 
especially in the viouty of large towns — flour which was fonneily grennd 
by the cottage hand-mill b now twtng dectricaBy treated and the labour 
thus released — largely that of weenen — b bong profitably employed In 
nittm g grass, weeding and other rcUthtly more uj^ul dlre^cns. 

“ In the Pui\fab and Madras, where electric grid systems are now In 
successfiil operodoo, cotton «plrmtng arwt wearing both large and 
nruTI as well as cottage hoocry arc rapidly being connected. In the 

United Provinces, two cardboard fsetcrics ure recently b een eWetn fied 
which absorb lai^ quantities of wheat rice straw and gno direct 
employment to large numbers of Tr>^ anrt rrmtTi- both in transport and In 
actini operadoo." 

To quote only a lew ^ large part of the glove-making 

industry of Ei^laod (In the Yeovil district) b carried out In cottage homes. 
Again, In Boiw^ia (In the Gabloox district} there was an important industr y 

in the manuficture c/ artificial jewellery largely for the Indian market — - 

which was ahnort entirely worked in cottages with Its wheel drfvo 
origmaOy by ooe of th* Tn/Mini«ti« ^n-am, la surrounding area. Then 
too the r e b the Fren c h «rrfc embroidery industry which has been largely 
bas e d oo the electric pKiwa'-dris'cn 
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7. SmLUtVRY .VND Conclusions * the Need for a 
Balanced Policy 

Tins review, though it has attempted no more than a 
very rough sketch of some of the mam features in the 
economic position, has been earned far enough to provide 
a basis for such conclusions as are relevant to the purposes 
of this book These conclusions may be briefly sum- 
mansed There is m India vast scope for economic 
progress and a unique opportunity to effect it ivith Indian 
resources, since in foreign trade India needs httlc more 
than to maintain her existmg position (which is much 
more secure than that of most countries) and has immense 
latitude for advance in the development of internal pro- 
duction and internal trade exchanges For this purpose 
a balanced combination of agricultural and industrial 
development is required, with emphasis on improvement 
of agncultural production and in the hving standards of 
the agricultural masses as affording the only sure founda- 
tion for beneficial advance For true progress on both 
sides — rural and industrial — the education of the masses 
in the broadest sense is the primary requirement, and to 
achieve this a great national drive inspired by a spirit of 
national service is necessary 

The final conclusion thus points to the interconnection 
of social and economic pohcies No soundly based plan 
for improvement in matenal conditions is possible without 
an effective plan for education and other social measures 
designed to effect a change in the character and out- 
look of the masses Social pohcies are therefore a 
pre-requisite for successful econonuc pohey, while, on 
the other hand, economic pohey aimed at improving 
matenal standards for the masses is m its turn a 
necessary means to the end of social advancement, since 
there can be httle hope for a better life in the broadest 
sense for the Indian masses unless their material standards 
are raised out of the present demorahsmg rut It is 
important, moreover, after stressing this interconnection 
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between foaal and economic poliae*, to rcaluc how the 
tasks m these connected fields link up wth the pohtical 
problem If nati onal govcmmcnti m India conceive their 
mam task to be to promote the well being of the Indian 
masses, then they have a full programme for many yean 
ahead of them m developing economic policy and the 
\videsprcad education which is necessary for its success. 
Such a conception surely reveals the possibihty of a unify 
mg purpose which might cut acroa the ordinary pohtic^ 
divisions, an opportumty for co-opcration in concrete 
tasks which might bring together parties othcnvisc sepa 
rated, and which could be handled with national umty 
ivithout givmg occasion for communal friction. But, more 
than this, it has another and more profound pohtical 
significance, smcc a system of representative democracy 
for India can hardly have any sure foundation or prove to 
be more than sham democracy unless there is a great 
advance m the outlook and education of the masses. But 
to mention these pomts u to jump forward to issues which 
properly belong to a later chapter 

8 Machdouiy for the Plannino and Execution 
OF Policy 

While the conclusions of the foregomg lectiou have 
mdicated on the one hand that something much more is 
at stake m economic pohacs than the mere improvcmait 
of material conditions, and on the other, that national 
improvement itself must depend on more than material 
forces, It remains very necessary to consider the practical 
machmery by which a balanced economic pohey is to be 
put mto ^cct. 

The view has already been expressed that, when Indian 
mimstncs take over the full dirc^on, there ^vlll be strong 
pressure for ambmoui and spectacular state action m the 
economic field The pohaes and beliefs of Victorian 
England can no longer stand up against pressure of this 
kind It IS no longer possible for those who deprecate 
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state action or economic planning to argue that these 
things are bound to break down in practice and be 
ineffective. The examples of state-controlled econoniies 
in Germany and Russia are there to prove that most 
comprehensive plans for state control of trade and mdustry 
can be made to work — to be for certain purposes extremely 
effective Whether one likes the effects or the purposes 
for which such systems are adapted is another matter 
Whether the ends are worth the means is a legitimate 
question But that the systems are working realities which 
deserve serious study is unanswerably clear. The first 
point to make, then, is that it would be of great value to 
India if some of her best brains would devote themselves 
to close studies of the practical workmgs of these systems. 
There are others too which deserve serious study — the 
Corporative orgamsations of Italy, the “ New Deal ” 
experiments of the Umted States, the Danish economy and 
the methods by which Sweden directed economic policy in 
the years between the two wars. 

The world indeed has durmg these last years been a 
vast area of economic experiment — not laboratory expen- 
ment but large-scale field trials Indians, looking to the 
future destiny of their country, should go out mto the 
fields of these experiments and learn how they have 
worked This is no time for sittmg in studies spmmng 
theones by the lazy processes of logic, but rather for getting 
down to the hard labour of factual observation and prac- 
tical experience 

Having said this, I may add certain conclusions based 
on my own studies and experience Those who are 
attracted by the Russian or German systems as models for 
India would do weU to observe certain things — the 
immense bureaucracy that these require ; the ruthless 
control by which alone they can succeed, the opportunities 
for personal corruption which they offer , the human 
misery involved in the evolution of the Russian system , 
the fact that the German system has only proved that it 
can work m a country devoted to a smgle purpose, the 
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preparation for ivar , the immemc complexity of handlin g 
busmess enterprue under government controlfl , andlaitly, 
that m each case the system u still in its early days, so 
that no judgment can ^ passed on what its final results 
iviU be. I have a strong behef that systems of complete 
state-controlled economy such as have been adopted m 
Russia or Germany arc not smted to India s requirements 
or capaatics India docs not need anythmg so drastic, 
for as I have tned to indicate, her economic tasks arc, 
though vast in scope, of a simple and straightforward 
nature, demanding a wide education of the rank and file 
rather than elaborate and centralised strategic planning 
Nor, turning fimm requirements to capaatie*, is it easy to 
bchevc that the Indian temperament and habits would 
be adapted to working under the ngid control involved 
m these Totahtanan systems that India could produce the 
hundreds of thousands of controllers and officials required 
m thar ivorking, or that such a bureaucratic marhine 
could either function effectively or be tolerated m Indian 
condiUoas ‘ The mass of small mdustrics to which 
reference has already been made would be a special diffi 
culty Indeed the conclusion may be put forward wth 
some assurance that a national government m the early 
days of its responsibihties m India would get bogged in 
unmanageable problems hindrances, and difficulties if it 
tned to imitate athcr the German or the Russian systems. 
The wisest course for India, at least m the next stage, will 
be to follow out an evolution of the cxistmg system of 
mdividualisdc enterprise, oanccntrating her efforts on 

This coadiuioo could be stroegir racforced if ip*cc were avoiUble to 
give all the dflaili oT what a cootro) tiicb as has been oecenary in Gennaoy 
really means, so that It could be nalhcd, for example, what it would mean 
in India to Insfa on the myriads of forms that have to be filled op on every 
Vnwtfv tnunactioo in Gormany And 0^x0 la Germany with her genius 
for and tolerance of bureaucratic coolrols the system has not vrarhed with 
any degree of perfection even with the pryehologlcai stimulus of a national 
drive for war The Gennam had a tayhig, **^00 have a poUceman 

{oc every cow ” which b sivldly illustrative. An cxanunatloo of the bard 
details id all that has been involved in the Russian experiment points in 
the same direction. 
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devising methods of supervision and control which will 
serve to avoid certain clear dangers and, above all, on 
directmg her system of taxation and social pohcy so as to ' 
ensure that the benefits of increments in wealth are widely 
and evenly spread. Following up what I have said in 
the opemng section of this chapter, her national pohcies 
towards this last-mentioned purpose can become much 
more effective if she acts m concert with a wide group of 
nations 

What, then, are the clear dangers to be avoided, and 
what steps are necessary to ensure wise supervision over 
private enterprise ^ As to the dangers, one of the most 
obvious is the danger of political pressure exercised by 
sectional interests ; — a danger specially to be feared m the 
field of tariff pohcy and other measures for the stimulation 
of industrial development It is not possible to overstate 
the importance of creatmg machmery for gmdmg pohcy 
on such matters which will work in a scientific and dis- 
interested way The pomt is so famihar that it need not 
be stressed India has a very good basis on which to 
start, for in the creation of the system of an mdependent 
TanfiF Board to examme every proposal for ‘ protection ’ 
of an industry, the Indian Government reaUy did a piece 
of pioneer work and set an example which other govern- 
ments might well envy and which indeed some have copied 
This is a piece of machinery which needs strengthemng. 
The creation of non-pohtical statutory bodies for advising 
the government on currency pohcy and for the control of 
actual currency operations and Central Bankmg, as well 
as of a Railway Board for the management of the State 
Railways, are valuable instruments designed to serve a 
similar purpose m other fields 

While statutory authorities and boards of the kind just 
mentioned will help to ensure that activities m certain 
fields are directed according to the interests of the state 
and not of sections of pnvate traders, the activities m each 
field must be fitted in to a co-ordinated economic pohcy 
The machmery for the direction of general economic pohcy 
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a therefore a most important matter Even if complete 
control on the Russian or German Imea is regarded as 
impracticable, not only the demands of pubhc opinion 
but the ncccsaitic* of the case will require active mterven 
tion by the government as a guiding and controlling 
influence. On this the first observation to make is that 
such an influence cannot be ^viscly exercised except in the 
hght of full knowledge , that the state cannot guide m 
the nght direction without a map of the economic country 
over which it has to travcL It is necessary, therefore, to 
endorse all that has been said m recent years as to the need 
for improving the methods both of rccordmg and mter 
prcting economic statistics. The need is now appreciated 
and much has recently been done to meet it, but more is 
stiH required 

The second pomt to consider is how to devise means for 
cstabhshmg contacts and connecting links between the 
government and the instruments of private enterprise. If 
individualistic pnvatc enterprise is to be allowed to con 
tinue bat yet needs to be guided and coHDrdinatcd by the 
government so that it may fulfil a pubhc purpose and 
conform to a balanced pohey then it is necessary to devise 
machmery which will enable government to get into 
gear with private enterprise. 

A suggestion frequently ventilated has been the crea 
tion of an Economic Advisory Council on which leading 
buamess men, economists etc,, should be represented and 
from which the government departments should seek 
guidance. Expenmenti with Economic Advisory Councils 
have been made in a number of countnes m the years 
between the two wars but they have been almost entirely 
mcficctivc. The reason for this is fairly clear It hex m 
the separation of the advisory from the executive function 
The executive departments of a government must really 
retam rcspontibUity and an Advisory Council can never 
really assume it There is the practical difficulty too as 
to what IS to happen if the advice ' is not accepted — a 
difficulty which might lead to great embarrassment m the 
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case of an Advisory Committee with powerful political 
influence. Advice may often be given with sincerity and 
abihty and yet if it is given by men who do not have to 
take the responsibility for its execution and who do not 
know all the facts and considerations, which are known — 
and very often can only be known — by the members 
of the government, it may quite well happen that the steps 
advised cannot be incorporated in a practicable govern- 
ment policy Experience in other countries seems to 
indicate that ‘ advisers ’ are either ineffective or become 
for all practical purposes the responsible directors of pohcy 
It is on other lines that improvements of machinery 
must be sought. The wisdom of following a method of 
evolution from the present orgamsation has already been 
stressed The mere fact that the present organisation 
works and is understood by the whole body of the Civil 
Service affords a very strong reason for this statement 
That means that the system of departmental responsibihty 
must continue and that it is by remedying the weaknesses 
of that system that improvement should be sought For 
the development of a comprehensive and consistent 
economic pohcy two improvements are necessary first, 
that the activities of the various departments should be 
properly co-ordmated ; and secondly, that, within each 
department, there should be better provision than exists 
at present for forethought and planmng The general 
tendency now is for the executive staff to be so fully 
occupied with day-to-day routine and the necessity for 
immediate decisions that none have time to stand back 
and review the whole position or think ahead What is 
needed therefore is to have within each department a 
special section charged with the function of ‘ forethought ’ 
This must not be understood as implymg an orgamsation 
of theorists The staff of the ‘ forethought ’ section should 
be frequently interchanged with the normal executive 
sections, just as oflicers on the General Staff of the Army 
must keep in touch with regimental work At the head 
there should be an ofiicial of the highest intellectual 
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quality with long practical experience of executive work. 
The system should then provide that the ‘ forethought 
section of each of the mam economic departments should 
keep m dose contact vwth each other and, in this way, the 
ministers concerned forming perhaps an Economic Sub- 
committee of the Cabmet, would be hdped to concert 
a properly co-ordmated pohey As a support to this 
organisation it is of the highest importance, as has been 
already pomted out, that the genual statistical work of 
the government should be extended and brought up to 
a high standard,^ while a further necessity which has 
recently been speaaliy stressed by competent observers of 

Tltae tuggadaa are rdoforml by asd are in dcae accord vrith 
fixocimfndatioc* made m the Report of Lord Haldane a Coasnlttee on 
the Machlnerr of Government, Od. 9330 of 1918. Thn report dcaerva 
senoui ttudy irf Irrtian ttategnen. Ow paan^ nuy be quot^ on Fonnn* 
buioo of Pohey 

“ ta. Taraiag oat to the fannuktioo of policy we have come to the 
coDcluB(3i, *A<t rurveying what came before ua, that in the aphere of 
civil gctvf duty of invcau^itton and ta prdimioiry to 

action, might with great advantage be more de&dtely recogniaed. It 
appeari to ua that adequate proviaioo baa not been made in ^ peat for 
the vganiaed acquMdon of and lufccmadco, and for lyttemalic 
appltfariog of thought, aa preliminary to the aetlkmou of policy and hi 
aubKquent admhuatradoo. 

** 1 3. Thu u no new oodon. There are wcD'lmovm ipherca of actMQ 
in which the principle has been adopted of pladng the busmcM of cnqidry 
and thinking m the handi of permru de£oltdy charged with it, whom duty 
u to study the Aiciire, and work out plans and advim those respondblo for 
policy or engaged m actual arfmmlro^don. The reasoo cf the separatloo 
of work has been the proved impracticability of devoting the necessary 
time to thinking out oTganuadoa and prepamdoa for acdoo in the mere 
intciilica of the tbnn required for the traraaetJoa of h,tdrn»n- 

“ 14. Bat the prinaplis ought by no means to be limited In hs applka 
bon to military and naval adiura. \\c have mmi- to the conduaioc that 
the buiinesB of the executive Oovemment generally has been aeiiouily 
emharraised from the mcomplete appUcadoa to it of dmlTar methods. 

\\e urge strongly (a) that in aQ Departments better provlsioa should be 
made for enquiry research, and refl^oo before policy b defined and put 
imo operatioQ (>) tkat for purpoaea the ncccsory research and 

enquiry ah Quid be carried out or supervued by a Department of Govemment 
speHaBy charged with these dudes, but working In the doscst coUabormtioa 
with the admhimraiive Departments coQcemed whh its actirities (r) that 
tpiiaJ atlendoci should be paid to the fn^hnrlt of recruiting the pcnixinel 
to bo employed upon such work and (d) that in all Departments the higher 
nJUftili In charge of ^^mlnUtratingi «hfmM havo moTO dmc to devoto to 
this portion of their duties.** 
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English conditions, is for the development of a new type 
of civil servants who combine practical business experience 
with knowledge both of economic theory and methods of 
government admimstration 

Improvements of this kind in government orgamsation 
must, if they are to be fully effective, be balanced by 
developments on the side of business organisations The 
idea has already been suggested that, unless a complete 
system of government control is introduced, the govern- 
ment, in order to produce a properly directed economic 
pohcy for a country, must somehow or other be able 
to ‘ get into gear ’ with pnvate enterpnse It is for private 
enterprise actively to orgamse and adapt itself for this 
purpose and not merely to wait passively for govern- 
ment to direct it The first thing that is needed is that all 
those engaged m pnvate business should appreciate that 
although they are working for private profit they neverthe- 
less have an important public function to perform, and 
that, unless they perform this function well and to the 
common good, they cannot expect society to tolerate a 
contmuance of the system on which they earn their profits 
A proper appreciation of this pubhc function mvolves 
vanous things Above all, employers of labour must 
reahse that an industry is doing no good to a country 
unless It provides a good life for the masses who are 
employed m it, and, accordmgly, that good working con- 
ditions and a reasonable standard of hving for the wage- 
earners must be a first charge on industrial income In 
addition to this, each industry must be so run that it fits 
in with the healthy economy of the country as a whole , 
and this means that m all sorts of ways its operation will 
have to be regulated m the pubhc interest If business 
men wish that such regulation shall be directed in the 
most sensible and least embarrassmg way, it is for them 
to take the steps necessary to make it easy for governments 
. to get a true view of the situation and know precisely the 
sort of measures which will best meet the needs of the 
case This leads to the idea that each manufacturing 
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mdiiatry or group of economic activity such as bankmg 
insurance, etc., should combmc together to form something 
m the nature of a central council which will give the 
government its pomt of contact with the mdustry or group 
One of the chief functions of each counai ^vould be to 
collect and digest statistical records of the activities of its 
group 

This, in Itself^ madentallypostulateiawidc change in the 
attitude of at least some business leaden, smcc the supply 
of the necessary information would at tunes be mconsistcnt 
with the methods of secrecy and sccrctivencss which some 
hold to be a necessary condUtion for success m competitive 
enterprise. It is to be hoped that this attitude, which is 
broadly mcompatible with the pubhc interest, 15 becoming 
out of date, Expcnencc m England indicates that the 
greater the effiacncy and success of an industrial under 
taking the less is the bentation shown about full disclosure 
of all material informaQon as to business methods and 
results At any rate all that is wntten here is ivntten m 
the behef that, if pnvatc enterprise is to be allowed to 
continue, one of the surest s^eguards for the pubhc 
mterest IS that the fierce light of knowledge should at all 
times beat upon every phase and part of busmess opera 
dons and that those engaged m each branch of economic 
activity should take upon themselves the task of presenting 
current reports giving a true and mtdhgiblc picture of all 
the important parts of their activity * 

The type of organisation for economic enterprise which 

It h hitaxxuog to note In ihli coimectioQ tbe rccoit recognition In 
the United States of America oT the value of knowledge oj to what b 
happening In tbe btoino* vrorid a> a method of instructing public opinion 
and thereby gtuding public pohey But the United Stata bai needed to 
(peiKl a doUan and to ba\T a report from iti National Economic 

cormsung of thirty>threc volumes of e%'ideiice and forty-two 
\-ohimci of nsooogrnpbs and conclusions to gi>‘e iu public Infomutinn 
showing that a vast i>arf of the tnanufacturing Industry is In tbe control 
of a small number of Immemdy powerful corponulons. The scale of ihb 
VX.C. report Indicates ooe of the great dilBoiltles, via, tbe unmanagrabie 
size of any detailed survey of economic activity In a modem industrial state. 
Tbe suggeetJon which I have put forvrard Ln tbe text wtTuid provide cuircnt 
information In a wdl-dlgcsted form. 
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I have thui. lougiily sketched ma) be thought by some to 
bhow close rcsunblance to the Coipoiative oigamsation 
adopted bv Italy Haters of Fastism may on that giouud 
condemn it That is no laii ground foi condemnation, 
since to adopt such an oiganisation for economic enter- 
prise, cspcciall) if it is based on voluntai) co-operation, 
implies no acceptance of the Fascist political doctimcs 
\sith their sacrifice of the individual to a state controlled 
by a party organisation. But there are certain real dangei s 
in my plan which do need to be foreseen There is dangei , 
for example, m the possibility that combinations of whole 
industries might be able to hold the consuming public to 
ransom — or at least might tend to work for their own 
stability rather than foi progiess This opens up a field 
of complex consider ations the full discussion of which 
is beyond the scope of treatment possible 111 a general 
review such as is here attempted I believe that safe- 
guards against such dangers could be provided ; but 
it IS sufficient for my present purpose to call attention 
to the issues and to illustrate their nature by suggest- 
ing certain definite lines for organisation and action. 
The particular problem of combining an economic policy 
co-ordinated for a public purpose with a system winch 
allows scope for individual enterprise and initiative is 
one which faces all those states that are fighting for 
systems of freedom against Totahtarian State tyrannies 
That problem will concern India as much as any country 
— perhaps indeed more than any — and indicates one of 
the most important tasks which will he before her statesmen. 

9 Indian Public Opinion as an Influence on 
EcoNomc Policy 

My aim in the foregoing sections has been to convey 
the impression so vividly present to my own mind of the 
great constructive task which hes before national govern- 
ments in India, and to give a rough sketch of the organisa- 
tion and methods which may be suitable for carrying out 
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that That haa been done in the belief that it is of 

vital importance that attention should be concentrated on 
those matters which affect the welfare of the masses in 
India and on which all parties and commumties might 
find agreement, rather than on abstract pohtical issues 
or communal controverac* To say this is not of course 
to imply either that the task described is the only task 
before government — for thcra is the maintenance of 
external secunty and mtcmal order without which 
economic and social poliacs cannot be developed — or 
that consbtutioiial discusstons are of less than essential 
significance — for it would not be p>osjiblc for a gfovcm 
ment to perform any tn*Ic nnlr^i provided with a properly 
workmg constitution based on a soimd pohtical structure. 
But It docs imply that all other matters of policy or 
organisation should be regarded as a means to the end of 
creatmg a soaety which wiH bring welfare to the Indian 
people The other matters will be dealt with m the 
foUo^vong chapters , but before condudmg this present 
chapter somethmg has to be said as to the mfiuence which 
public opimon is likely to have on the performance of 
what I have described os the great constructive task. 

I fully apprcaatc that the picture which I have drawn, 
m Its presentation both of the existing position and of the 
future opportumty may be regarded by some as incom- 
plete, or unduly optimistic. Many Indian %vntcri treat 
It as almost axiomatic that the British administration has, 
fit>m selfish motives, dcUbcratcly stunted India s economic 
development, while others, takmg a slightly different Imc, 
represent the effects of Bntish pobey as having been to 
give a sort of twist to the whole Indian economy from 
which all soaety is suffering The result is to create two 
different attitudes the one that things ore so bod that 
there is no chance of any improvement without the 
deliberate destruction of the existing economic system 
and Its replacement by somethmg totally different, the 
other that it is merely necessary to remove the artificial 
rcstnctions imposed for the sake of protecting selfish 
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British interests in order to open the way for automatic 
progress to a millennium. Both these attitudes, though 
they nught lead to piogrammcs diffeiing m degree of 
violence, suggest the danger that policy may be directed 
into wrong courses under the prompting of the meie 
desire to do something difieient from the policies of the 
old regime It becomes important, therefore, to devote 
some consideration to those policies, not for the mere 
purpose of justifying what has been done in the past, 
but in ordei to see what lessons can be learned for the 
future. Have they failed to make the most of India’s 
chances of economic development? If so, precisely m 
what respect ^ 

A full analysis of those policies and of Indian criticisms 
would involve a long digiession, and I am anxious not to 
be drawn into a barren controversial discussion about the 
past, since that would divert me from my main task, 
which IS to concentrate attention on constructive policies 
for the future I propose, therefore, to touch on these 
matters only m a broad way and to the extent that they 
are relevant to my mam theme ^ I am concerned with 
the future, and in all that I write I assume — as will be 
apparent from what I have to say in Chapter IV — that 
Indian national governments will have full command of 
them own pohey m the economic field, and especially that 
no sort of control will be exercised by the Bntish Govern- 
ment m matters of fiscal or currency pohey ^ Criticism of 
past British pohey is therefore only relevant m so far as 

* If conditions had been normal and one had not to consider economy 
of paper, tunc, and other matters, I should have mcluded a separate 
chapter on recent economic and financial policy for the purpose of giv- 
ing a picture as it has appeared to one who has had to handle con- 
troversial issues m cntical times It might be of some value for Indian 
readers to know what it has felt like to be a British official endeavouring 
to combme responsiveness to Indian ivishes with an adherence to what one 
beheves to be the course truly dictated by Indian mterests and under a 
cross-fire of criticism both from England and India 

^ That, of course, docs not mean that there may not be discussions 
between the Bntish and Indiem Governments on reciprocal arrangements 
of mutual benefit just as there have been between the vanous Doraimon 
Governments and the Umted Kmgdom 
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that may have left continmng cffccta which still require 
drastic counter meaiurcs or correction Leaving ande 
the more exaggerated and unrealistic charges (a* well as 
criticism based on a Marxian condemnation of the whole 
capitalistic system), the essence of the Indian complamt 
has been that British pohey has — largely from fear of 
damaging Bntish mdustnal mtcrcats — done its best to 
put difficulties m the way of Indian mdustnal develop- 
ment. Thu, it u said h^ been done partly by forcing 
on India a long adherence to a free trade pohey — 
followed m recent yean by an unduly timoroui system 
of ducnminatmg protection — partly by an inept currency 
pohey and partly by the undue encouragement of Bntish 
capital mvestment m India. Beyond this all the economic 
connections between the two countnes tend to be viewed 
with suspiaon as moves m the game of so-called ‘ Im 
pcnaliiac capitalism 

Far be it from me to argue that no mistalces have been 
made, or that a consideration of fintisb mterests has 
never m the past influenced Bntish policy — though that 
docs not necotanly imply damage to, or disregard 
Indian mterests But the questions which deserve 
attention to-day concern the present and the future. 
In what state has past pohey left Ituiia to face the future ? 
How does that state compare with what it might have 
been if a policy more nearly m accord with Indian 
cnucs demands had been followed ? Arc there con 
tmmng dangers to India from the Bntish connection ? 
Is there a need to break away entirely from the old lines 
of pohey and itiut somethmg new ? 

In considering such questions one may m the first 
place urge that they should be apphed to conditions as 
they exist — not to imaginary pictures projected from the 
past India has had a deflmte and consistent protective 
pohey since 1921 * which under the Fiscal Autonomy 

It miot ftlto be remembered llot for ■ great part of that period a 
high general revenue tariH hai prevailed (for many yean 95 per cent) 
which hai in luclf bad a Pihttamlal protective clTcct. 
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Convention has been, as the trade figures show, apphed 
regardless, and m fact to the great detnment of, British 
interests ^ There has, in recent years, been a remarkable 
industrial expansion, while trading relations with Britain 
have been put on to a basis of free reciprocity. What- 
ever may have been the position in the past, any idea 
that Britain can use her political position to impose on 
India commercial pohcies to British advantage has been 
absolutely abandoned. In recent years, with India, 
just as with the self-govermng Dommions, the pohtical 
ties of the Commonwealth have afforded an opportumty 
for discussing reciprocal trade arrangements of mutual 
advantage But these arrangements have been fireely 
concluded as between equals, and the trade figures 
mdicate that it is India, m finding British markets for 
her products — rather than vice versa — that has bene- 
fited from the sentimental and pohtical ties that exist 
between the two countnes 

But, more important still, in assessmg the actual 
position and m comparing that with what “ might have 
been ”, it is essential to be reahstic as to the latter It 
is not, of course, to be denied that, if a more extreme and 
undiscnimnatmg pohcy of protection for Indian mdustnes 
had been followed, certain interests might have been 
built up and certam mdividuals might have had greater 

> The trade figures demonstrate this so stnkmgly that a few may here 
be quoted In the five years up to 1914 India imported as an annual 
average from the Umted Kingdom goods worth £61 milhons and exported 
to the Umted Kmgdom goods worth ,^37^ milhons, » e , a favourable U K 
balance of £ 2 zi nulhons In the last full year before the present war, 
1938-9, the position had been completely reversed Indian imports from 
the Umted Kmgdom were £34 8 millions and her exports to the U K 
£43^ milhons, i « a favourable Indian balance of £8^ imlhons In the 
pre-1914 penod India took 63 per cent of her imports from the U K and 
sent to the,U K 25 per cent of her exports In 193&-9 imports from the 
U K were no more than 30^ per cent of India’s imports while the pro- 
portion of India’s exports which went to the U K had risen to 34J per 
cent The transformation mdicatcd m these figures is a stdl more staking 
testimony to Bntish pohcy when the story underlymg it is exammed The 
fall m Bntish exports has, as is well known, brought widespread misery 
and disaster to Lancashire Yet this has been accepted as a necessary 
result of the prmaple of allowing India fiscal autonomy 
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wealth , but the quesUoa which really deserves examma 
tion IS, how would the benefit of the people as a whole 
and the strength of the economic itructurc have been 
affected if induitnahsation had been artificially forced to 
a greater extent than has been the ease. The true 
Significance of all that has been said m the earher sections 
of this chapter u that to have forced Indian industrial 
development without a balancing advance m the cduca 
tion of the masses and m the productivity per head m 
agriculture would have failed to improve the ivclfiirc of 
the people and would have left the entire economic 
structure weak and insecure. And that is undoubtedly 
what would have happened if the current demands of 
the mduitnahits had governed pohey Therefore m 
considering India s power to take advantage of her future 
opportumaes the practical conclusion which seems to be 
agmficant is that, even if it can be charged against the 
British admimstrabon that m the past it has tended un 
duly to eschew artificial means of encouragement for 
industnal growth m India, it has at least avoided falling 
mto what would have been a far more harmful error 
and that, os a result, India findi herself m a dean and 
healthy position foe tacklmg her future tasks.* 

Apart from the broad issue of industnal devdopment 
it IS not necessary for the purposes of this chapter to 
examine in detail the ordmary charges about currency 
pohey, British capital invested in India, or the burden of 
the Notional Debt Such profound changes m conditions 
ore now taking place that all these questions will have to 
be seen m an cntirdy new setting after the war I am 
content for the present purpose to stand on the assertions 
thaUcurrcncy pohey, even if at times mutaicn, has left 
bchmd no unhealthy position that British capital invested 
m India hoi been of great benefit to the country and has 

> Apart Irom tins, if <ne b coDudcrizif reditiq ooo must add that the 
ur^ to Industrial expotuioa ffv-cn by the needs of the war is, as 
has already been noted, romfirtely tramibriniDg the situation, so that ail 
th#. old landaurkt and traces of post poiky are bcins submerged or swept 
away 
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at no time imposed an upsettmg burden on its economy, 
and that India’s pubhc finances have been well, if con- 
servatively, managed so that she carries the Hghtest 
burden of unproductive debt of any comparable country 
in the world ^ 

According to this appreciation, India’s task m tackhng 
her future development is not to abolish the old founda- 
tions and build new, but rather to plan how on the old 
foundations something better can be erected And that 
bungs us to the essential question — what room is there 
for improvement ? Perhaps the sigmficance of that can 
best be brought out by considering one general charge 
that might be made against the British administration 
An Indian critic, having read up to this point, might say, 
“ The most that you have claimed is that the British 
administration might have fallen into more serious errors, 
and that, for example, the situation would have been far 
worse if indiscnmmate industnal protection had been 
given without balancing developments m agricultural 
production and m the education of the masses But why 
has not more been done m promotmg these balancmg 
developments ^ Or let me put the matter m another way 
You have written of the great opportumty before Indian 
national governments , but the very magmtude of the 
opportunity, the very scope for improvement which you 
show. Itself points to British shortcomings The British 
have administered India for more than 150 years , but 
although under then administration the population has 
increased by hundreds of millions, the standard of 
hvmg for the masses remains on your own showmg 
miserably low The Indian people have indeed enor- 
mously mcreased in numbers, but life for the component 
individuals is not fuUer or better or happier than when 
the Bntish came ” 

This IS a charge based on one aspect only of the 
British achievement, in answer to which many things 

^ The net annual charge for Interest on Pubhc Debt is less than 
nullions 
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should be said To have given to the India that the 
Bntiah found a century and a half of peace and orderly 
administration with only a few thousand British officiali, 
to have guided her material development so that she 
can support an added population of more than two 
hundred and fifty mtllions, to have worked up through 
education and constitutional development to a stage 
where Indians have it withm their power to take over 
the control of their own destiny as a nmtrH country, 
represent achievements for which history mn show no 
piuallcl and which when judged m all the stages of 
their development against contemporary world standards 
of Imperial administration can be a subject of pndc to 
the Bntuh race. Even to the limited change itself there 
arc many cogent answers that could be given. Life ts 
better m the sense of greater sccunty and fixedom firom 
oppression, m the removal of threats of famme and m 
tlu reduction of disease. It is also better m matenal 
standards Moreover, if one takes any of these tests 
and compares the state of the people of India with 
that, say, of the Chmese, the comparison is itnkmgly 
fevourablc to India, Nevertheless there is a truth under 
lying thu charge which ought to be fi:ankly admitted 
But It IS a charge not so much against British admimstra 
tion m India as against the conception of the duty of 
governments m the field of soaal pohey which prevailed, 
at least throughout the nineteenth century, among all 
Western governments The Bntish Government observed 
no lower pnnaple m India than it did at home. Indeed, 
it may be said thni the gov er nment m India throughout 
the nmctcenth century took a broader view of its funcuon 
and of Its duties for improving the condition of the people 
than the contemporary view held by the government m 
England, and that its mtcrvcation m economic life \vas 
much more far reaching than that of most governments of 
Europe. It made itself responsible for enormous under 
takmgs m irrigation hydro-elcctnc plxmt, forests, and the 
management of railways , it undertook plans on a great 
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scale for the lehef of famine, and, by a senes of com- 
missions and enquiries, surveyed many branches of 
Indian hfe so that the government reports provided an 
unusually complete map of economic and social con- 
ditions over a wide area of the national hfe But, since 
the turn of the century, the government m India has 
tended to lag behmd. As remarked in an earher section, 
It underwent no stimng-up comparable with that ex- 
perienced in England when the Liberal Government of 
1906 started to work on a new conception of what could 
be achieved by social legislation Though there has 
been much advance recently, the Victorian traditions 
of laissez-faire tended to survive longer m India than 
elsewhere. That result was doubtless based on the 
honest conviction of the members of the Indian Govern- 
ment, who were glad to feel that they were able to 
preserve pohcies of Spartan rectitude in the matter of 
non-interference, undisturbed by what they probably 
regarded as vote-catching motives bred in a country 
where democracy had gone too far. This attitude was 
strengthened by the traditional reluctance of an ahen 
bureaucracy to interfere unduly m the intimate daily 
hves of the people 

But m die most recent years the outlook has been 
greatly changing The last war did something to change 
It . the economic crisis of 1929-33 did more . and stiU 
more has been done by Indian pubhc opimon, which has 
increased its pressure partly because of its increasing power 
through constitutional reforms, and partly because it has 
been impressed by the tremendous experiments in govern- 
ment control of social and economic conditions which 
have been made in the surrounding world. There has 
been a great advance both m the need and demand for 
government intervention, and also m its techmque. It is 
safe to prophesy that this advance will be vastly accelerated 
by all the measures which are becoming necessary m the 
present war. It thus happens that national ministries are 
destined to take over m India just at a time when these 
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nevv needs, conceptions, and methods arc becoming the 
accepted c urren cy of political thought. In addition to all 
thm, national governments m India based on popular 
support will, as has been already emphasised, be able to 
undertake tasks with an appeal and on a scale which were 
not possible to the British official administration. 

TTicsc ojcuimtances all mcrcasc the opportumty , but 
they carry with them a corresponding danger The 
danger is that, m the firxt reactions against what has 
come to be regarded as too narrow a view" of the functions 
of government, there will be pressure to go too fiir m the 
other direction. The force of the Opposition mentahty 
which has been built up must be borne m mind 

What can be done to guard against the danger without 
meumng a loss of the opportumty ? The greatest need 
is for a single hearted study by all who aspire for leader 
ship m pubhc Ufe of the truth m these matters One 
important truth, which I have tned to bring out m this 
chapter is that India is likely to be landed in great 
trouble and to fad m advancing the welfare of her people 
if her government listens only to the selfish demands of 
sectional mtcrcsti m industry for protection and docs 
not concurrently improve agncultu^ productivity and 
more important still, the education of the masses of 
the worken industiial and agncultural According to 
this mterpretation perhaps the most real ‘ charge that 
could be brought against the Bntiah adminutTation lies 
m the educational field — that it has failed to create a 
widespread system of education of the nght land among 
the mnsset so :is to budd them up to a state m which they 
can gam true advantage both from material devebp- 
ments and from pohtical power But let those who make 
such charges not bchttic the magmtude of past achieve 
ments nor the difficulties and dangers of more ambitious 
poUdes of state mtervention The cducadon, of the 
masses required to bring about the necessary change m 
thar character and outlook must be a slow process and, 
if measures of state direction and control ore rushed 
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advancmg their knowledge of economic topography 
What India needs above all is to concentrate her best 
young men first on accurate factual survey, and secondly, 
on the study of the technique and pohey which have bc<m 
tried or worked out in other countries m recent yean. 
That I have already urged It will bear repetition. If I 
were a dictator m India I would put a, ban upon all 
morbid searches for past gncvances and have nothing 
ivnttcn except accurate factual surveys and studies of 
contemporary economic poliacs undertaken with a viciv 
to showing how India m the future can make the best use 
of her matcnal and man power If any wealthy Indian 
desires to benefit his country he could hardly apply hii 
wealth to a better purpose than to the encouragement of 
^vork of this kind aimed at building up a body of sacntific 
but practical mmded economists. One definite suggestion 
may be made. Indians might find much of value for thar 
own purposes m the plans which were laid just before the 
war for the Nuffield College at Oxford ‘ According to the 
trust deed this is to be a college ' for post-graduate work 
especially m connection with the study by co-operaUon 
between academic and non-acadcmic persons of social 
(including economic and political) problems It was 
designed, to quote from Lord Nuffield s foundation letter, 

to bndge the separation between the theoretical students 
of contemporary avilisation and the men responsible for 
carrying it on between the economise, the pohcical 
theorist the student of Government and admimstration 
on the one hand, and on the other hand the buimess man, 
the pohtiaan, the aval servant, and the local Government 
offiaal, not to mention the ordinary everyday mnn and 
woman ” 

Delhi Umvcrsity might well provide a smtablc centre 
for such nation buildmg studies, \Vhcthcr this particular 
suggestion be adopted or not it is safe to say that unless 
India can produce economic thought of a higher standard 

> Loed Nuf^Id pruvided a vihuhlc die nd an cndavrincst fund of 
ClfiOOfiOO, 
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(more constructive and more accurate) than the average 
level displayed in current economic writings, it can make 
no useful contribution to future pohcy, and Indian 
ministers wiU be far wiser to use as their gmde the orthodox 
precepts and rules-of-thumb which formed the foundation 
for ‘ Gladstonian ’ finance. 

If sound and constructive economic thought is needed, 
so also IS accuracy, practical expenence, and vision among 
the staff of government departments One of the greatest 
dangers to be guarded against — if India is to embark 
on more ambitious courses of state direction of economic 
pohcy and of social improvement — is that of creating a 
huge bureaucracy of second-rate abihty to prey hke a 
parasite on the production of the country. It would be 
perhaps an exaggeration to say that excellence of the 
Civil Service is of more importance than the form of 
the new constitution, but it is an mdispensable condition 
for Its success It is traimng of the nght kmd and men 
of the nght kmd that India chiefly needs if she is to take 
advantage of her opportumties and prove that national 
Indian governments can do not merely as well as but 
better than the Bntish administration of the past. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE PRACTICAL TASKS OF GOVERNMENT 
(B) DEFENCE 
Suffkuni Forets 

The task of providing for the defence of India la one of 
the chief rcahtics that to be faced. If national 
governments m India arc to have a secure opportunity to 
develop their economic and social policies and to promote 
the ^vcl^are of the Indian people, then, somehow or other, 
means must be found for preserving internal order and 
for preventing external a gg re ss ion That meam the 
maintenance of adequate military, naval, and air forces 
Can India alone provide what u necessary ? If not, how 
far u Britain to help ? On what terms as regards division 
of the finananl burden ? And wliat effect arc such 
arrangements to have on the constitutioiial position ? 
Here we come upon what has always been presented as 
one of the most stubborn obstacles m the path of con 
stitutional advance. In all the proposals made m recent 
years — Icadmg up to the final plan of the 1935 Act — 
the most important lirmtationjon complete self-government 
and the meat cosicrete reasons ihr any hmttsidos hsve 
been found m the problem of defence. When Indians 
have complamcd that the form of Dommion Status pro- 
posed for them dificrs from that established m Canada, 
Australia, etc , it has been the problem of defence that 
has always been put forward as cxplaimng the necessity 
for such difTcrcncc. The problem docs indeed present a 
fimdamcntal difficulty, but it is unfortunate that it has 
corac to be regarded as a sort of standing pretext against 
the grant of full pohtical hberty to India It is not a 
pretext, but a rcahty The reality of the need must be 
faced, and there is no escape from that But whether the 

323 
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constitutional implications of the need have been exaggerated 
or wrongly interpreted is another matter, and one which 
deserves searching study. 

Let us first, however, be clear as to the nature of need. 
The case, as it was viewed m 1928, imdway between the 
two great wars, was clearly and succinctly stated m the 
Report of the Simon Commission • 

As regards external defence^ India has to carry a constant 
burden of anxiety and provide against actual dangers on her 
North-West frontier, which are wholly without parallel m the 
case of the self-governing Dominions The 3000 miles of land 
frontier which separate Canada from the United States tire 
imdefended by a fort or a gim, and armed conflict with her 
neighbour is unthinkable Australia, New Zealand, New- 
foundland, and Ireland are islands , the Umon of South Africa 
is equally unlikely to be mvaded The withdrawal of British 
troops from these self-govermng areas has left them to orgamse 
such local forces as they thought fit, recruited and oflScered 
from withm their own boundanes, and administered by a 
department of government which requires to spend but a small 
firaction of their revenues on the purpose These Domimon 
umts, drawn as they are for the most part firom a homo- 
geneous population, constitute a nucleus out of which, as the 
experience of 1*914-18 showed, immensely powerful armies of 
the highest fightmg quahty may be developed under the stress 
of emergency, but m normal times they have no elaborate 
part to play m an organised scheme of national defence, for 
the simple reason that there is no quarter from which attack 
is to be apprehended or guarded against 

Contrast with this the situation of the Army m India so 
far as the problem of external defence is concerned India 
throughout history has had to endure a senes of mcursions by 
foreign mvaders, who have forced their way through the 
defiles m the North-West, and at other pomts where a gap was 
found m the immense mountam bamer which cuts off India 
from the rest of Asia It is noteworthy that, notwithstandmg 
the teemmg milhons of India’s population, comparatively small 
bodies of mvaders have often succeeded m overcommg all 
opposition and makmg their way through to the plains, where 
they have established themselves as conquerors It is the 
difficult and necesszuy role of the Army in India to guard 
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against a repetition of these dangers, 60 000 Brituh troops 
and 150 000 Indian troops (as ■well as 34,000 rcscrvati) arc 
organflcd into a Field Army, into covering troops, and into a 
gamson for internal security with this task amongst others 
constantly m tninH In peace time the duty of the covering 
troop*, aauted by fiontier levies of various kinds, is to prevent 
the independent tnbes on the Indian nde of the Afghan 
frontier from raiding the peaceful inhabitants of the pla^^a 
below From 1850 to 1922 there have been 7a cxpcditioni 
against these tribes — an average of one a year Behind and 
beyond this belt of unorganised temtory hes the direction from 
which, throughout the ages, die danger to India s territorial 
mtegnty has come. The outstanding fact is that the 
urgency and ertent of the problem of mihtary defence m 
India are without parallel cls^here m the Empire, and cod> 
ititutc a difficulty m developing iclf-govcmmcat which never 
arose m any comparable degr e e in the case of the self-governing 
Pomuuooj 

But there is a second comadcration which olio makes the 
case of India unique. The Army m India is not only provided 
and organised to extsure against eatenial dangers of a wholly 
exceptional character it is also distributed and habitually 
used fhroLigfintic India for the purpose of mointainmg or 
restoring mUmal p<aa In all countries the soldier whim in 
barracks may be regarded as available in the last resort to deal 
with domestic duturbanccs ivitb which the policeman cannot 
cope but m Britain and elsewhere in the Empire this is httle 
more a theoretical consideration. The military is not 
normally employed m this way and certainly is not organised 
for this purpose. But the case of India is entirely difficrcnt. 
Troop* arc employed many times a year to prevent internal 
disorder and if necessary to quell it, Police forces admirably 
organised as they ore cannot be expected in all cases to cope 
with the sudden and violent outburst of a mob driven frantic 
by religious frenzy It 11, thcrclbrc, well understood in India 
both by the police and by the mihtary — and, what is even 
more to the point, by the pubhc at large — that the soldiers 
may have to be sent for Wc have been told that this use of 
the Army for the purpose of maintaining or restoring internal 
order ivas increasmg rather thnn diminishijig, and that on 
these o cca sions the practically universal request HiTIS for 
Bntuh troops. The proportion of British to Indian troops 
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allotted to thii> duty has in fact iisen in tlic last quarter of a 
centurj' The reason of coui-se is tliat tlie Biitish soldiei is a 
neutral, and is under no suspicion of favouring Hindus against 
Muhammadans or Muhammadans against Hindus * 

I ha\ c purposely quoted this passage at length because 
it gives the picture as it was normally presented m the 
years midway between the two wars, when we were still 
in a ‘ post-war ’ atmosphere, and had not realised that in 
fact a sinister transfoi mation to a ‘ pre-war ’ era was taking 
place Since then the picture has strikingly changed with 
consequences on wluch I shall comment later ; but it is 
the earlier picture wluch Indians have chiefly had bcfoic 
them m the familiar pohtical discussions and controvcisy 
about defence — a picture, that is, of a need foi a field 
army for defence against invasion, foi covering troops for 
Frontier “ watch and ward ”, and lastly for troops for 
internal security — a picture of a standard force of about 

60.000 British soldiers (since reduced to 50,000) and about 

150.000 Indian soldiers mainly officered by British officers. 
Indians have been inclined to express the view that the 
requirements for external defence have been exaggerated, 
and many Indians probably would protest strongly 
against the Simon Commission’s appreciation of the need 
for British troops for internal security But the assertion 
may be ventured with some confidence that no Indian of 
any experience or standing in public life, if really faced 
with the power and responsibihty of decision, would at 
any time in the Itist years (and still less now) have been 
prepared to say that India could forthwith dispense with 
all British troops and British officers, or even to accept a 
defimte date by which all Bntish personnel should be 
removed It may be assumed, therefore, that there is 
common ground for discussion, since, even if ultimate 
removal of all British troops and officers is contemplated, 
some arrangements have to be made for the transitional 
penod. 

The constitutional argument on the British side has 

^ Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, vol. i, pp 93-5 
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been that nnee Indian defence thus needs large niunbcri 
of BnUsh troops and Bntub officers for a period the precise 
end of which cannot be foreseen, and since these could 
not be placed under the control of an Indian minister, 
the Bndsh Government must maintain control of the 
defence portfolio That has been taken to mean that 
ivithm the Indian conititutioa defence must remain a 
reserved subject under the control of a British minister 
rcsponnhlc to the British Crown 

Indian argument against the Bntuh attitude has taken 
three grounds , first, that the whole conception of Indian 
defence needs has been larger and more costly than ivas 
necessary and that m any ease an unfiur share of the 
finnnnnl burden of mamtainmg British troops m India 
has been put upon the Indian taxpayer , secondly, that 
the plans for Indianisation > of the force* have been 
too slow and timid , and lastly that the constitutional 
impUcationj of the position have been unfairiy mterpreted 

The first, or finannal ground is not r^Uy matenol 
to the mam issue discussed m this chapter and moreover, 
the pontioa has m recent years changed m such important 
reip«:ti that many of the old arguments have lost their 
force. Incrcaimgly generous contnbudons have been 
made from Bntish revenues,’ while Indian dangers have 

* I greatly Hitlilrff <■ It U a COO* 

^-enloit lacce of rerbai ihortiund that I hope Indian readen will nr cute 

iti UK. 

One important item of coo tiw erry wai the capitation paymeno, 
iu, the «‘fi«HTnTrtifin which Intlia was to m.iVii towardi the 

coat of trainmg Bcithh troopa until they were fit for actl\r lenrkc. The 
total current payment m 1939 was £\ 500,000 per annum nnd, as the 
cost of training had by that ti^ nihatantially increiued the British Go%mi. 

asked for an increased cootributioii. Tho was resisted by 

the Oov-emment of India. It was o*cntually a g reed to refri this matter 
to an independent tribunal compeaed of ooe Indian and oik British repre* 
sentative presided over by a distinguished judge Grom the docninkus. 
This tribunal (** The Garran Tribunal *') examined the asue of bow much 
of the scr^'ice of the Bntish troops could be construed as being for ** Imperial 
p ur poses ** and bow much for purely Indian purposes. In the end the 
tribunal recorded the opinion that the contribution Instead ofbelog Increased 
should in cflcct be wiped out by the British Oorcminent grriog India a 
suhveotioo of jCt,5oo,oco. At about the m-rw. time ccooocnles of about 
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come to appeal m so changed a light that few would now 
complain that the forces provided are excessive The 
implications of tins latter change will be dealt with 
later. 

As to the pace at winch Indian olhcers have been 
trained to replace British officers of the Indian army, the 
complaint on die Indian side has been as follows : 
“ Granted diat we need to build up our own forces, your 
Indiamsation schemes have been merely tinkering with 
the situation and have been hopelessly inadequate. You 
started, for example, with your ‘ eight units scheme ’ m 
I926,and that would have only given us eight umts officered 
by Indians holding King’s Commissions by 1946. Since 
then It IS true that the scheme has been extended by various 
steps,^ but all of them have been totally inadequate in 
conception to meet even the most reasonable Indian 
demands. All of them in fact postponed the date by 
winch we could hope to control adequate foices of our 
o\vn — that is to say Indian troops officered by Indians — 
to a period which no one could foresee ” It may readily 
be conceded — although there is much to be said on the 
other side — that this is a complamt with which it is 
much more easy to sympathise In fact, what has hap- 

£6 nullions were made in other Army expenditure borne on the Indian 
Budget More recently the whole posiuon was investigated by an expert 
Committee under Lord Chatfield — which reported early in 1939 This 
Committee recommended extensive mechanisation and modernisation 
of the troops m India, both British and Indian, and also a substantial 
reduction m the number of British umts to be permanently mamtamed — 
this reduction bemg partly justified by the mcreased mobility and fighting 
efficiency which would accrue to the modernised and mechanised umts 
As regards finance the Committee further recommended that an additional 
annual contribution of £ 500,000 should be made by the British Government 
and also that the British Government should bear the mam burden 
of the capital cost of re-cqmpmcnt The total cost of the latter was 
estimated at ,£34 33 milhons, of which the British Government was 
to provide three-quarters as a free gift, and the remainmg quarter as a 
loan to be free of mtercst for five years These rccommendaUons were 
accepted by the British Government, as stated m a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State to the Viceroy of i6th August 1939 

I These mcluded the settmg up of an Indian Military Academy and an 
mcrease of the eight umts to twenty-one 
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pcncd since the beginning of the present ^va^ proves how 
widely It has been posnblc in the stress of emergency to 
stretch the previous conceptions of what ivas practicable. 
It was realised on the outbreak of this war that an cnorm 
ous increase m the Indian commissioned officer cstab- 
hshment would speedily be ncccasary, so that the carher 
pohey of selecting certam umts for * Indiamsation ’ and 
leaving the others unchanged was abandoned^ and all 
units have been opened to reenutinent of Indian officers 
In order to accelerate the output of Indian officers two 
other measures have been tnlcm. The period of training 
at the Indian Mihtary Academy has been shortened from 
two and a half to one and a half yean, and a new training 
school for Indian commissioned officers has been estab* 
hahed These two measures arc expected to bring the 
output of Indian officen to more th^ eleven hundred a 
year and the response to the appeal for recruits has 
encouraged the authorities to provide for a still greater 
mtake at the Indian Mihtary Academy and at the neiv 
SchooL Other steps have also been taku, as for example 
the remtroduction of Viccro/s commissioned officers m 
Indiomsed units as Platoon Commanders, thus placmg all 
umts on the same footing Again, while the general pohey 
of expansion has brought about these changes m the 
training of officers, it has also been deaded to extend 
recruitment among classes and castes not previously 
enlisted It 11 clear, therefore that m this held os m others 
the war emergency wiU sweep a^s^ay many hesitations, and 
telescope mto a few years developments that might m 
normal times have taken a generatioa to accomplish 
And thus one type, and the most realistic and reasonable 
type, of Indian demand is m fact bong met at least much 
more rapidly than before.* 

* The pCMtkp in ihit r e tpcc t b in tut dereloping alnintt from day to 
dsy as the war pro cee ds. The new Cocmnantkr InOiict^ General Sir 
Claud Auchinleck, wbo took over hb duties early in bas already 
shown a moa lympathojc attitode. In a debate in the Council of State 
at Ddhi on 6th March 1941 be upported an nmitvWI resolution rcoxn* 
mitMilnj that “ Tbe Army aulhortuei should now review the sources of 
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But tlus does not dispose of the underlying problem of 
the consdtutional imphcations (the last of the three 
grounds of criticism) However rapid the pace of 
Indianisation, it must take many years before the whole 
cadre of officeis, including generals and senior staff 
officers, necessary for the command and administration 
of 150,000 Indian troops — or perhaps a still larger 
standing force — can be fully provided from Indians , 
nor is it easy to say with confidence that the date can be 
foreseen when British troops can be totally dispensed with 
from India Indian leaders have been inchned to brush 
- aside the difficulty created by this condition A typical 
attitude is that shown in an often-quoted statement by 
Sir Sivaswami Iyer in the Indian Legislative Assembly in 
1924, who observed that “ as far as my reading of colomal 
history goes none of the colomes was in a posidon to assume 
its defence at a time when a self-governing status was 
granted to it But such a statement ignores the fact 
already stressed that it so happened that these colomes 
had in fact no defence problem (involving the maintenance 
of an expensive standing army) comparable to that of 
India Such ^statements too fail to meet the real point, 
as also do more recent claims such as the proposal made in 
recent weeks by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, that the British 
Government should take a striking step to gam Indian 
confidence by appointing a Defence Mimster responsible 
to the Indian Legislature The mere appointment of a 
mimster does not solve the problem The thing that 
matters is to consider what conditions must be fulfilled 
before mimsters responsible to the Indian Legislature can 
undertake the provision and direction of adequate armed 
forces in India Untd India can actually satisfy her own 
defence needs, she must remam in a position of dependence 
in this vital matter There is no means of escaping this 
reahty. 

rnan power throughout the country and should exclude no class or area 
from consideration for recrmtmenl m the formation of new umts ” This 
resolution was carried 
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place m the world But, for the purpose of assessing the 
nature of the defence problem and its significance in 
relation both to the Government s practical task m India 
and to the constitution, it must be followed up 8omc\vhat 
further here. 

As to the practical task, not only recent developments 
of other Powers but also the general change in methods of 
warferewth the mcrcacng importance of the Air Ann and 
the increasing mechanisation of groimd forces, have altered 
the problem in far reaching ways Japan, for example, 
has changed the significance of the naval need — and it 
is strange to recall that when the dominion go\cmincnts 
\vcre first set up our only naval nvals were European, so 
that the dormnioos defence was covered automatically 
by such part of our navy as was kept in outlying waters 
to protect our trade. Naval defence in fact tended to 
be thrown m and thu attitude of mind ofiected the 
poation as regards India also Now all that is changed. 
Again the ne^ for aeroplanes, tanks, and other elaborate 
tffghnir.al appliances means more spcaahsation in manu 
facturing mduitry and m teebmeal training for the defence 
forces and that, in the first instance at any pite, has meant 
Bntish cadres costing more and requiring more mdustnal 
strength as a support in the background In other words 
Indianisation ’ has become not merely a matter of more 
Indian officen but of more technical skill, more and 
greatly elaborated manufacturing development, and lastly 
more revenue. 

Turning to the constitutional ndc, what has been said 
suggests the foUoiving idea. It may well be that not only 
India but the present self governing dominions of the 
British Commonwealth including be it clearly imdcr 
stood, the Umted Kingdom itself * may find that their 
defence problem is something which must be removed 
from puindy domestic pohtics, and that they will have to 
sacrifice some of their mdividual hberty of choice for the 

< It b importam to remember that Docnioloa Statu* li aI*o the itaiuj 
cf the Uolled Kingdom. 
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sake of co-operating in a common plan. Not only India 
but the other members of the Commonwealth may find 
that if they want to sail their own ship of state in safety they 
will have to sail in convoy For India or any other of 
these states to accept such a position, to be prepared each 
to bear a part in the common burden, need be no obstacle 
to the development of self-government either in India or 
in any other part of the Commonwealth , but it will 
mean that defence in its fullest sense will become some- 
thing to be kept outside the sphere of merely domestic 
pohtics, and it is well to look forward to such a possibihty 
m considering the Indian problem as it is envisaged 
to-day 

It is possible now to give some answer to the “ vital 
question ” But that must be prefaced by a reservation 
The future is now shrouded in uncertainty What will 
be the outcome of the present war ? In what state wiU 
the world find itself? No one can say But all that is 
written here is written in the behef that it would be the 
greatest folly to suppose that the threat of war wiU be 
finally exorcised from the world and that the danger of 
a nse of aggressive Powers will be for ever past In a later 
chapter the view is developed that peace-loving nations, 
anxious to pursue policies of social progress, will have to 
combine in groups, and that the most hopeful basis for 
any combmation will be the group of nations mcluded 
m the British Commonwealth workmg together with the 
Umted States These groups wiU have to make adequate 
provision for their defence The mistake made after the 
last war must not be repeated 

Accepting this view, one can envisage that for all 
members of the British Commonwealth — the Umted 
Kingdom itself, the present self-govemmg domimons, and 
India, for all these equally — there will be two distinguish- 
able elements m then defence tasks Fust, the task of 
local defence , secondly, the share in the group task ” 
And the share in this latter task will have to be assessed 
both for normal peace-times and for the emergency of 
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%var The local talk will be a matter for each itatc govern 
ment, the grtsup task will be one for joint handling among 
the members of the Commonwealth, 

What does this mean for India, and for an Indian 
national government to be set up m the near future ? I 
vuuahse Indian rcprocntativcs taking part m a discussion 
of India 3 iharc m the group task in complete panty 
wth the reprcscntativci of the other members of the 
Commonwe^th When however, we come to consider 
India I provision of local defence measures we are con 
fronted by the difficulty already described that for some 
time to come substantial elements of Bnnsh personnel will 
be necessary But need this affect the Indian constitution ? 
Gould not the Bntiih assistance which will be required 
be provided for by some cxtra-conshtuoonal agreement, 
convention or treaty? The phrase docs not matter 
Such a convention might prtn^e, first, for the main 
tenance of a certain numbo of Bntisb troops in India, 
and secondly for an agreed pohey as regards the Indian 
army, a policy covering the rate of Indiamsauon, the 
methods for rccruitmg officers and other ranks, and all 
other marten concerned with the dcvcloppicnt of Inchan 
defence forces — land, sea, and air This plan might 
be based on a scnei of progresnve stages for the Indian 
army leading up to a stage m which such Bntish officen 
as remamed ivould be provided m the same way as a 
limi ted number of Bntiih officers were provided for the 
Egyptian army, xj by the seconding of British army 
officen for considerable penods * The command of all 
troopa m India would remain for the first penod of the 
convention under the Bntish commander m-chicf, and at 
the end of this penod the position would be reviewed 
But India would at once have her own Defence Minister 
who ivould be responsible for watchmg the carrying out 

Oa thb, and olEcr posots. It b of faUerot b coem d erin g tbc Tndiin 
problem to rrarnirir bow tbti comparable problem in 

Eg)-pC The paraUd !■ by oo mean* an exact one but tbc comparitoa bu 
Intcfqring £ature>. 
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of the terms of the convention and for representing the 
Indian national government’s pohcyinthe Commonwealth 
Defence Council 

This very rough sketch of a possible plan will of course 
raise many questions both as to its practical effects and its 
constitutional significance 

On the practical side the main question will be, “ Does 
the proposed plan imply that India would not only have 
to mamtain forces for her local defence on something 
like the present scale, but in addition make contnbutions 
to the general Commonwealth Defence expenditure ? ” 
There is, as a matter of fact, a certain unreality in dis- 
cussing separately what have been descnbed as the two 
elements of the task. The distinction is, in a sense, a 
metaphysical one. Forces maintained for local defence 
must of course also be available in any general struggle 
in which the Commonwealth might be involved That 
indeed has already been recognised m the appreciation 
quoted from the Chatfield Committee’s report It 
might well be that in the case of India, forces mamtained 
for her local defence would be on such a scale as could 
be regarded as sufficient to fulfil her full peace-time 
contnbution^to the general Commonwealth defence plan, 
whereas, m the case of a country like Canada, whose 
peace-time defence needs have been small, it might be 
that her share in the task of Commonwealth defence 
might represent her mam expenditure These are 
obviously matters which must be settled when the whole 
problem is squarely faced with the purpose of finding a 
fair division of the responsibihty 

Turmng to the constitutional side, it is clear that 
Indians wiU in the first place ask what will be the power 
and significance of the position of an Indian Mimster of 
Defence, if in fact the command of all troops m India 
remains with a British commander-m-chief responsible to 
the British Crown This is obviously a difficult question 
which cannot be fuUy answered except m the settling of 
the general constitutional position which wiU be discussed 
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m the not chapter Gertam things, henvever can be said 
at this stage. In the first place the Defence Munster m 
the plan proposed would in fact have considerable scope 
and power, though of course the ngnificance and success 
of the whole plan would largely depend on the spirit m 
which It was woried and on the personal relations between 
the minister and the commander m-chicf In the second 
place It must be emphasised that the plan is only smtabic 
for, and only put forward as a provisional arrangement, 
an arrangement which in effect would mean that the 
Bntuh Government for a tune wndd contract to perform 
a large part of the service* required for the defence of 
Indi a, leaving the Indian national governments m their 
early years fixe to concentrate mamly on the tasks of 
mtcmal govemment Those tasks if the appreciation m 
the preceding chapters u accepted as a true one, arc 
great enough, and mdeed an Enghih reader, loolong 
back over the past few years, might be tempted to ex 
rlflim How fortunate 1 if presented with the prospect 
of a govenunent able to devote itself entirely to its mtemal 
social pohey It may m fact truly be said of the English 
people that after the last war they wanted nothmg better 
than to go back to a quiet world m whidh they could 
develop their social pohacs at home regardless of extemai 
threats That mde^ xj precisely what they tried to do 
and what may be said to have led them mto allowing 
Germany to get such a long start m building up the 
mechanism, for aggressive war 

As already explained, I have deliberately confined 
myself in the forgoing paragraphs to givmg no more 
thnn a rough sketch of the hues on which a solution might 
be found The exact details of a completely elaborated 
plan will no doubt present some difficulties, but I beheve 
that if rcahoci arc faced and ilit is made dear that the 
defence position 11 to be regarded not as a pretext for 
hnuting constitutional fi-eedom but as a concrete unavoid 
able problem which has got to be settled wth two tlungs 
m view — first cffiacncy, and secondly ai httle interference 
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with India’s constitutional freedom as possible — then 
statesmen on both sides will be able to find a solution 
which Indian pubhc opinion would accept. It will, of 
course, be necessary to convince Indian pubhc opimon 
both that the financial burden is fairly distributed and 
that England is not, at the cost of the Indian taxpayer, 
securing to herself selfish benefits in trade or otherwise 
out of India’s economy 
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The Confidence of the People * 

I P pgT.mm ARV O&SEavATIONS 

In the preceding chapter! the mam practical taais which 
will confront national govemmentB m India have been 
lurveycd An appreciation has been given, first, of the 
work to be done in the social and economic field, and 
secondly of what u mvolvcd m securing the defence of 
India. The former has been represented as the great 
constructive task which will he before the government 
and as a vwt opportumty the latter as covenng one of 
the chief conditions for its fulfilment With these tasks 
in mmd we can turn m a realistic spint to consider plans 
for the machmery of government and for the political 
structure on which that is to rest. 

As a plan the Act of 1935 holds the field m the sense 
that no other plan completely worked out m practical 
detail has been put forward Negative criticisms of the 
Act there have been in plenty, and a number of proposals 
have been made either for changing the whole pattern of 
the constitution which it sets up or for rcarrangmg some 
of the pieces m the pattern. But none of these proposals 
has bc^ fully work^ out, and it is the stage of completion 
— the finding of places for all the pieces the framing of 
practical and detiuled provisions — that creates the real 
difficulty and provides the final test The Act of 1935, 
even to those who object to its whole plan and not merely 
to certam details has at least the value that it contains a 
sort of catalogue of all the pomts for which some provision 
is required It therefore provides a good gmde for a 
realistic soivcy of the field of problems 

Certam things should be said at the outset Whatever 
333 
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may be thought about the general plan or details of the 
Act, one thmg is clear * — ^ that its provisions are such as 
would have placed m the hands of Indian ministers com- 
plete and ample powers to perform what I have described 
as the great constructive task of government The social 
and economic field was laid open before them with nothing 
to hamper their work in it The actual experience of the 
Provinaal ministries in the two years during which they 
functioned proved that this was so Moreover, so far as 
this Provincial part of the plan was concerned — and it 
IS the only part that has been tested — it was demon- 
strated in practice that the existence of reserved powers 
and safeguards did not seriously hamper the freedom of 
Indian ministers to pursue their chosen pohcies That 
IS indeed what the sponsors of the Act had always hoped 
And this experience supported the further hope that, when 
the full plan came into operation and a Federal govern- 
ment at the centre was estabhshed, the reservations and 
powers (for example as regards defence) which had 
appeared to offer still more intractable difficulties might 
equally have been approached in a spint which would 
have opened the way for Indian mimstnes to pass by a 
smooth transition to full and untrammelled responsibihty 
in every field of government 

I have emphasised these considerations at the outset of 
this chapter because it seems to me important that Indian 
opimon should appreciate that a deep impression has been 
made on the hberal-minded fhends of India m England 
by what has appeared to them as a failure to give a fair trial 
to the Act of 1935 Those who had carefully studied the 
Indian situation and the provisions of the Act felt that, 
however large the safeguards and reservations on com- 
plete freedom might loom on paper, Indian immsters, if 
they took advantage of the wide powers which were given 
to them, would establish themselves in so strong a position 
that restraints could never effectively be imposed against 
any course which was in the interests of India and which 
commanded the genuine support of Indian opimon Such 
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people saw m the fint worfongs of the Provmaal govern 
ments great signs for encouragement, and were pre- 
pared to let these outweigh m their judgment certain 
danger signals which also appeared. But dey have been 
discouraged and indeed, entirely baffled by the recent 
conduct of the Congress leaders and they cannot avoid 
misgivings that m this conduct they have shown not a 
desire to move by the quickest road to the establishment 
of true self-government m India on dcmocraticfbundations, 
but rather to look chiefly to establishing Congrcsi as the 
dominant party m India with Congress leaden as the 
pcnonal welders of all power To certain zealots 
wrote Francis Bacon, all speech of pacification is odious- 
Is it peace Jehu ? What hast thou to do with peace ? 
Turn thou behmd me. Peace is not the matter but 
foUowmg and party ’ 

There is another aspect of British opinion that should 
alio be emphasised That opinion m the main as brought 
out m Part I of tfui book, has, from the earhot days of 
the Bntish connectioa, moved steadily and consutently 
towards the establishment of constitutional freedom in 
India, But underlying it there has always been the 
asiumptioa that freedam meant democracy and that self 
government ivould mean government for the benefit of 
the masses of the Indian people. If Bntish opmion is 
forced to take the view that self govcrnnieat m India wU 
mean the dommation of a particular class or pohtical 
organisation, then there may be a profound reaction 
This IS a reality to be reckoned with, since, hmvcver much 
Indians may assert that the future government of their 
country is a purely Indian problem, there is no way of 
avoidmg the fact that m its settlement there must be co- 
operation between Britain and India, and that British 
pubhc opmion ^vill powerfully afreet the course which the 
settlement may take. 
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2 Current Controversy and the Real Issues 

Having made these preliminary observations which 
must, incidentally, be interpreted as implying a plea 
that aU the sincere work put into the 1935 Act should not 
be hghdy discarded as useless, we may, taking that plan as 
our starting-point, turn to a more detailed consideration 
of the foundations for any constitutional plan in India 

The mam framework of the Act has been described m 
Part I In essence its purpose was to transfer the govern- 
ment of India to mimstnes responsible to elected parha- 
ments subject to reservations and safeguards imposed for 
three purposes protection of the interests of minorities, 
protection of special British interests, and protection of a 
position necessary to enable Great Britain to fulfil those 
responsibihties which India was not yet ready to assume 

The Act, as recorded m Part I, has not been accepted 
as satisfactory by any of the political parties The objec- 
tions have fallen into two distinct classes first, objections 
arising between India and Bntam in regard to British 
interests and responsibihties, and, secondly, objections to 
the position to be created among Indians by the scheme 
as a whole The difficulties m the two fields are mixed 
together and interact at several points , but there can be 
no clear understanding of the position unless the distinc- 
tion between the two is kept in mind 

There are moreover subdivisions of these two broad 
fields as well as other issues both of principle and pro- 
cedure which need to be separately appreciated The 
matters for settlement between Bntam and India are of vary- 
ing nature and importance and over the whole stands the 
claim of the Congress party for the independence of India 
Agam among the intrinsically Indian problems there are 
three mam divisions first, the problem of secunng a fair 
balance of power between the vanous commumties (gener- 
ally represented as the problem of safeguards for “ Minor- 
ities ”) , secondly, the problem of the relations between 
the absolutist Indian states and democratic “ British 
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India and lastly, tiie problem of the relations and 
division of power between the constituent units and the 
Federal authonty — a problem familiar enough in the 
history of other countnes but with special features in 
India Then too there arc problems of procedure. If 
the Act of 1935 13 to be replaced by a plan commanding 
fuller support from India, by what sort of body and with 
what procedure is such a plan to be discussed and ratified ? 
How too arc the steps towards the mauguration of the 
new constitution to be ordered and handled ? And lastly 
there 13 a practical question of the day — now that the 
mtciTuption of the war ba_< come durmg which it is so 
difficult to complete the complex constitutional discussions 
mvolved m devising a plan to replace that of 1935, what 
provisional or mtcnm arrangement can be made so that 
Indians may be more fully associated with the task of 
government during the critical and formative penod of 
the war, and so that the coune of constitutional advance 
may not be indefinitely and dangerously blocked ? 

This IS no exhaustive logical classification of the 
difierent issues but it is a hst of practical questions all 
of which tend to be mvolved and interact in current 
controversy For a true diagnosis it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between them, and above all not to lose sight of 
the mam underlying problems amcc there can be no 
shirking of these by expedients of procedure or provisional 
compromise It may be added that it is necessary also to 
apprcaatc that the latter are real problems — the pro- 
ducts of hiJtoncal antecedents and normal human ebarr 
actcnstics — not imaginary bogeys or the unnecessary 
creations of unreasonable men 

The manner m which all these diflcrent issues arc 
liable to become confused is seen m the story of the 
present constitutional impasse Congress onginally ob- 
jected to the 1935 Act mainly on the grounds, first, of 
the powers iwrved to the Bnlisb authonty (the reserva 
non of Defence and Foreign policy and the overriding 
powers for certam purposes vested m the reprcscntativci 
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of the Crown), and, secondly, of the position accorded to 
the States in the Federal legislature (their representation 
by nominated instead of democratically elected members 
and the ‘ weightage ’ accoided to them) These were 
precise and concrete issues, but they later became merged 
m two overriding general demands first, that the 
framing of a new constitution should be left to an Indian 
Constituent Assembly elected on an adult suffrage basis, 
and secondly, that India’s right to independence from the 
British Commonwealth should be acknowledged Con- 
currently, the Moslems, alarmed by the experience of 
provincial government under Congiess mimstries, have 
been organising themselves more closely and m more 
hostile opposition to Congress and, while making it clear 
above all that they cannot agree to entrust their fate to a 
Constituent Assembly of the kind demanded by Congress, 
have moved towards plans for protecting Moslem interests 
by some form of pohtical segregation of the Moslem areas 
Lastly the Princes, also alarmed by Congress claims and 
pohcy, have shown an increasing reluctance to accede to 
any form of Federation The cormng of the war found 
these controversies still unsolved and the Central Govern- 
ment still conducted by the Viceroy and an official 
Executive Council This has mtroduced a new intenm 
problem It was generally agreed — and Mr Gandhi 
himself pubhcly stated this view — that the comphcated 
process of frammg a constitution in substitution for that 
of the 1935 Act could not be completed durmg war. On 
the other hand all parties — including the British Govern- 
ment — have recogmsed that some method ought to be 
found for associating leading Indian statesmen with the 
task of government during the cntical period of the war 
But there has been great controversy over the practical 
means for giving effect to this idea The constitutional 
authority which now rests with the British Crown and 
Parliament clearly cannot be transferred to an Indian 
legislature except on the basis of a new and balanced 
constitution Yet the vanous Indian parties have all 
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demanded assuranccB that if their memben jomed the 
Government they should have a position as ministers 
which would in fket mvolvc a shifting of the constitutional 
rcsponsibihty The Congress party have made a straight 
demand that the members of the Government should be 
responsible to the elected members of the csistmg Central 
Legislature The Moslem League has strongly opposed 
this Congress proposal, and made extreme demands for 
Its own rcprcientatioDL Even the Liberals though the 
exact significance of their demand is less clear, seem to 
require something which would m effect mean a sub- 
stantial change m the basu of responsibihty It u easy 
to sympathise with the demand that the new Indian 
members of the government should in practice have 
effective power if they arc invited to share m rcsponsibihty, 
but It IS difficult to see how, short of a full constitutional 
settlement, anything more can be attempted than a 
provuional arrangement, the success of which would 
depend on mutual confidence and a real desire for co- 
operation In any case, however this problem of a pro- 
visional arrangement is a problem sui gtmns and essentially 
different from the main issue of the fin?! constitution. 
To hentatc over the provisional arrangement imphcs no 
^vcakcmng in the final purpose. 

While this special war issue has tended to confine the 
constitutional discussion a further quite irrelevant clement 
of confunon has been added by Mr Gandhi s claim for 
the nght to preach pacifism — not merely as a general 
pnnaplc but m the form of direct discouragement of 
partiapation m the v«ir effort This is a right that no 
government mvolvcd m a desperate fight for its cxutcncc 
could concede, and Mr Gandhi has therefore, by enjom 
mg his followers to defy the Government been able to 
stage a direct conflict %vith official authonty and to pro- 
duce a situation most dutressmg to all who smcercly 
denre to see co-opcration for constitutional advimcc in 
India. 

It \vill thus be seen that, although the Bntish Govern 
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ment is now m dispute with Congress, this is not, as some 
Indian pohUcians represent and as sections of the pubhc 
in England and elsewhere tend to beheve, a straight- 
forward conflict between a people desinng to be free and 
an Impenal Government reluctant to part with its control. 
The fact is that many struggles are going on simultane- 
ously Nationalist India struggles with Great Britain , 
Hindus and Moslems contest for supremacy, there are 
issues between the Princes and the democratic pohticians 
of Bntish India as well as issues between those who seek 
the domination of one party and those who want a 
balancing party system , there are divisions on religion 
too and on economic pohcy And in no case is the issue a 
simple one, for there is the issue of the final solution, of 
the provisional war-time regime, and lastly of the Con- 
gress claim of the right, as a measure of protest, to impede 
the joint war effort It is as if several games of bilhards 
are being played on the same table, the balls of each 
knocking awry those of the others This is a confusing 
hurly-burly in which we must grope towards a settlement 
which can still or lessen all quarrels both of the com- 
mumties and parties with one another and of these sever- 
ally with Great Britain 

It is no part of the object of this book to enter upon 
a discussion of the changing aspects of day-to-day contro- 
versy Indeed its purpose is the directly contrary one of 
turning attention to the fundamental issues and presenting 
these in their proper proportion in a historical setting. 
Yet It IS necessary to refer to current controversy in order 
to guard against the confusion which it may create m 
pubhc opimon, thus leading either to pressure for wrong 
measures or to suspicion and misunderstandmg which may 
prevent the chance of a nght solution of the fundamental 
problems It is for this purpose that the general confusion 
of the controversy proceeding at the time of writing has 
been descnbed Perhaps some hopeful interim solution 
Will have been found by the time this book is published, 
but in any case the fundamental issues will remain, and 

z 
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It 13 on these that it is desired to concentrate attcntioru 
Before turning to this however, it may not be out of 
place to put in A plea for an understanding of the diffi 
culties in which the Bntish Government is placed 

The view is amccrely held on the British aide that to 
yield to Congress demands would be to disregard the just 
rlmmi of Other paztiei and commumties in India and thus 
to open the way to pKissibihties of disturbance and periiaps 
even avil war or at least to create such an atmosphere as 
would lead to the collapse of any form of democratic 
government 

Congress on the other hand challenges this statement* 
and says m effect, Sever at once the British connection 
and the commumties would almost immediately agree 
What keeps them apart u the behef of the mmontics that, 
failin g a settlement with the majonty, they can always 
rely on fintiih protection, and thus m negotiation they 
pitch their terms -at an impouible height. But with the 
British arm withdrawn, their terms will come down with 
a run. 

There is an element of truth m the last part of this 
appreciation and mdeed, the Bntish Government is m 
the unfortunate dilemma that, on the one hand, it cames 
the rcsponiibihty for ensuring protection of minonty 
mtercsts and that, on the other, the unqualified acknow 
lodgment of this rcsponsibOity may encourage minonty 
mtransigcnce, wth the result that * protection might 
degenerate mto a veto on all progress. But to recognise 
the second horn of this dflemma does not mvolve on accept 
ance of the Congress argument. To leave the nunonUes 
to make the best terms that they could would be — and 
there is no escape from this — a betrayal of Bntish obhga 
tions , and, beyond this, it would almost certainly lead 
not to the mmontics occepung Congress terms but to their 

■ Sofnetimrt, how ever Coogrea rpeahm admit the poaibUity of dvil 
confUct, but bdmle ta ngnlficBncc. 2^ Cuidhi, according to Prmrrpom, 
has rmmliy said that, if the Bntnh were to clear out of India the dispute 
would bo settled by civil war but that this would Dot be oflocig duralloa as 
Tii^iani ba>‘e Dot been traloed to arms i 
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falling back for protection on their o\vn strength exercised 
in unconstitutional ways The seaich for a way out seems 
to lead only to a second dilemma. If it is urged that 
Britain should not allow her ‘ protection ’ of mmonties to 
be used as an encouragement for an unreasonable and 
intransigent attitude, how can she prevent it except by 
defimng how far her protection would go, le up to what 
point minority demands would be regarded as reasonable 
and supported by her ^ To do this, however, would be 
tantamount to Britain herself giving an award — as indeed 
she was foiced to do on a past occasion when Ramsay 
MacDonald was asked by the Indian representatives at 
the Round Table Conference (including Mr Gandhi 
himself) to give an award on the communal franchise 
question But this is a course ivhich Britain desires to 
avoid in deference to the resentment which it arouses on 
the Indian side ^ Then too a third dilemma is created 
by the special circumstances of the immediate controversy 
over a provisional war-time regime On the one hand a 
substantial transfer of constitutional power cannot safely 
be made except on the basis of a complete and properly 
balanced ne\r constitutional structure, while the framing 
of such a structure, if the 1935 Act is rejected, can hardly 
be undertaken m time of war On the other hand, how- 
ever, to impose indefinite delay on all advance is a course 
which British opimon dislikes, which Indians can reason- 
ably resent, and which may lead to suspicion and trouble 
which will mihtate against a final solution 

There is no escape from any of these dilemmas without 
help from the various Indian parties — help in the form 
of reahstic approach, constructive intellectual effort, and 
mutual trust. The British Government on its side must 
do everythmg possible to remove mistrust in the field of 


* The existence of this dilemma is clearly illustrated by recent comment 
on the current controversy The Secretary of State has m effect said to the 
various Indian parties, “ Agree among yourselves and the way is open to 
advance ” Havmg said this, he is attacked for adoptmg a negative attitude, 
knowing that agreement is impossible But he would be subject to still more 
violent attack from India if he had himself prescribed the terms of settlement 
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purely Bntish issues, and must recognise that the most 
important practical question m current rclatioru is “ What 
can the Bntish Government do now to convmcc Indian 
opinion that it docs really mean that self-government shall 
be set up m India at the carhest possible moment, and 
that Its own hesitations are due to reasons genuinely 
founded on prmaplc and respect for Indian mterests, not 
on the desire to protect selfish British mterests or to find 
excuses at the last moment for holdmg up the transfer of 
power ? 

In short, for any successful traversing of the unavoid 
able difficulties of the transitional period as well as for 
the devising of final constitutional solutions, mutual con 
fidcncc and understanding are necessary and m establish 
mg these both peoples must play their part. The only sure 
way to attain tins conditioa is to see the truth of the prob* 
lems. The rest of this chapter is therefore devoted to an 
exammation of these and of possible solutioni dealmgfint 
with what are essentially ^ter Indian issues and then 
turnmg to those which concern relations between Bntam 
and India.* 

3 Intkr Indian Issues 

Tht Communal Problem or the Problem of the Minontus 

In the field of Inter Indian issues the communal 
problem is provmg to be the root difficulty This problem 
IS of course not peculiar to India but is one which has been 
only too fanuhar m the history of other countna In 
recent yean withm the Bntnh Commonwealth it has 
caused troubles still unresolved m Ireland and Palestine 
while ivithm the European states set up after the last ivar 

I Xhe COGgreS foy tTul f pfT'tWirf TrynHfmwl 

the i»uei rAhed In the proent comjJfx cop tru v eny but this really invohres 
• qucAioo which ba ma&lde the problaa under nramlnatioo to this chapter 
Clcarty in Itself it gives 00 help Cowards settling the latenial proUems of on 
Tnrtt^n coofdtutioct, DOT on it be claimed that a coocesdoo of India « right 
to declare her independence would bclp to bring agreement between the 
various coounumdes. The Issue therefore more property to the 

U ter chapters dealing with India a place In the woiid and her rdadooi 
vdth the Bntnh rv«Tmnmi n.«]th, 
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It led to nvalnes and dissensions which offered the chief 
opportunities for the success of Hitler’s power pohcy 
Looking beyond these cases, it has created what at one 
time seemed insoluble problems in other parts of the 
Bndsh Commonwealth ; in Canada, for example, as 
between the British and French commumties, or again in 
South Africa as between the Dutch and Enghsh Lessons 
relevant to the Indian problem can be read from these 
cases, both from the unsolved difficulties and from the 
methods which have apparently produced solutions 
The essence of the problem lies in the question how to 
provide a satisfactory system of democratic government 
m a country where there is not a homogeneous com- 
mumty fluctuating between one political party and 
another, but a people divided into different commumties 
(distmgmshed by race, religion, or some other bmding 
tie) in which there is a permanent majority set against 
permanent minorities A country, in short, in which 
“ majonty rule ” would mean rule by the majonty com- 
mumty Both in India and England general opinion 
has for a long time dnfted on in the direction of 
parhamentary government of the Bntish pattern, taking 
sufficient accdunt neither of how these difficulties would 
have to be met in the circumstances of India nor of the 
very special spirit and traditions which had been the 
conditions for the success of parhamentary democracy in 
England The essential points m that spint and traditions 
have already been briefly explamed in Chapter I of this 
part A certam attitude as between the majonty and 
mmonty in Parhament is necessary, which really denves 
fi^om the fact that there is always in existence an alternative 
'administration able and wiUing to become the Govern- 
ment, but with no wish to disrupt the State The Ministry 
supported by the majonty knows in fact that at any time 
Its supporters may, by &e swing-over of the “ shifting 
middle ” of the electorate, become the mmonty ; and in 
these circumstances the mmonty tends to act with con- 
sideration to the mmonty, while, conversely, the mmonty 
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tcndi to acquiesce m the majonty decx si ons Moreover 
beyond this ‘ rcsponsibihty aj understood in England 
has implied more than mcTC rcsponnbihty to the parha 
mentary majonty There has been the further implication 
of rcsponsibflity first to the Crown to mmntam the con 
tmmty of the National government, and secondly, to 
Parli amen t to preserve the digmty and authonty of Parha 
ment as an institution.* Those who arc familiar only with 
the Bntish system do not always realise what a formidable 
instrument of tyranny a government based on a parha 
mentary majonty can be in a country composed of a 
dominant majonty and permanent mmontics 

There is a pregnant passage m the report of the Jomt 
Select Committee which throws clear illumination on the 
poution 

It is not unnatural that most of the constitutional schemes 
propounded by Indians should closely follow the Bntuh 
modeL But the successful operation of Parliamentary 
Government postulates beyond question the ezutence of certain 
condibonx. It has been observed by a statesman of our own 
tgpg (Lord Bryce) that the English Constitution which we 
admire as a masteipieoe of delicate and compheated mcchanum 
would anywhere but m England be full of difficulties and 
dangers it works by a body of undentanding which no 
writer can formulate and of habits which centuries have been 
needed to mitil We thmV that Lord Bryce would not have 
denied that the imdentandings and habits of which he speaks 
are m the main the creation of^ as they have m their term 
helped to promote, the growth of mutual confidence between 
the great parties m the State and of the fundamental belief 
transcending the pohdeal differences of the hour which each 
has come to have in the good ffiith and motives of the other 
Many courses have contributed to this result which has not 
been achieved %vithout stress and effort, and even dvil con 
diet and we shall be chary of gwing credit to race or 
temperament for national characteristics which perhaps with 
cqud justice may be attributed to the happy accident that 
we inhabit an island and that for nearly a thousand years 

> Tbh poml was very clcatiy made by Mr Afficry lo the House of 
r.o mm frt during the Indian debate oT Afvil 
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our political evolution has been undisturbed by the fact, and 
scarcely even the menace, of foreign mvasion 

Parliamentary Government, as it is understood m the 
Umted Kingdom, is based essentially on the prmciple of 
majority rule, and majority rule is not a principle of govern- 
ment, unless the minority for the time being are wilhng to 
acqmesce in the decisions of the majority The existence of 
orgamsed political parties, each able and willmg to take over 
the responsibilities of government when the time arrives, is 
perhaps so necessary for the efficient workmg of tlie system 
that It may also be regarded as an essential element in it It 
is nevertheless a singular paradox that in England the party 
system is a successful instrument of government mainly because 
there is always a large body of opimon which, reacting m- 
stinctively against extravagant movements on one side or the 
other, preserves an eqmpoise and tends always to brmg the 
vessel back to an even keel In the absence of a central 
balancing force of this kind, there must always be the danger 
of a permanent^ majority and a permanent minority , and 
smce no room is left for compromise or adjustment, violent 
stresses are set up which, unless corrected or restrained, are 
sufficient to disrupt and even to destroy the State 

There are m India no parties as we understand them, and 
no mobile body of pohtical opimon such as we have described 
In their place jve are confronted with the secular antagonism 
of Hmdu and Muhammadan, representatives not only of two 
religions but of two civilisations , with numerous self-con- 
tamed and exclusive mmonties, all a prey to anxiety for their 
future and profoundly suspicious of ffie majority and of one 
another , and with the rigid and immutable divisions of caste. 
Itself a demal and repudiation of every democratic prmciple 
The only forces making for homogeneity or solidarity which 
we are able to discern are the begmmngs of the idea of Indian 
nationahty which we have already mentioned, and possibly 
also the sense of provincial citizenship, which in some Pro- 
vmces, and perhaps in all, is of real and growing sigmficance 
But none can predict whether either of these forces will m 
the end prove strong enough to absorb and obhterate the 
religious and racial cleavage, which indeed tends to become 
more and more acute with each successive transference of 
pohtical power mto Indian hands Communal representation 
must be accepted as mevitable at the present tune ; but it is 
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a ftrange commentary on some of the democratic profemonj 
to which we have liitcncd 

We rccogmic that if free play were given to the powerful 
forces winch would be Kt in motion by an unqualified rystem 
of Parliamentary Government, the con*cqucncci might be 
disastrous to India and perhaps irreparable. 

After reading this passage, one must naturally ask 
whether the constitutional plan recommended by the 
Jomt Select Committee and finally settled by Parliament 
m the Act of 1935 went far enough to guard against the 
danger thus clearly envisaged Communal electorates 
protective powers vested m the Governor General and 
Governors, and the constitution of the Federal Assembly 
as a body of rcprcsentativci chosen not by popular election 
but by the Provmoal Legislatures and State Rulers, all 
represent features mtroduced mainly for this purpose. 
Would these be enough ? What did the actual experience 
of the working of ministncs under the 1935 Act prove m 
the sphere of provmoal government ? In spite of many 
&vourable features in that expenence, the answer seems 
unavoidable that the movement of opinion among the 
various Indian commumtics since the passing of the Act 
has been such as to mcreasc rather than lessen fears of the 
msuffiacncy m this respect of its provisions These last 
words arc deliberately chosen, for, m my view, it would 
be unfair to say that actual cxpcncncc has proved the 
Act to be unworkable or that, given the necessary apint 
of acceptance and co-operabon, it could not provide 
a balanced and satufactory constitutional machine. 

But the reaction of the vanous parties which has been 
desenbed in Part I must be accepted as a rcahty and 
seeing that the 1935 plan may now with the concurrence 
of the Bntish (^vemment, be thrown back mto the 
melting pot, it IS more pertinent to ask, not whether its 
provuions arc theoretically sufEaent to guard against the 
danger of tyranny by the majonty commumty but rather 
what is to ^ done to provide against that danger, having 
regard to the conduct and professed pohey of the Congress 
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party on the one bide, and to the reactions of the minoiity 
communities and tlic Indian states on the other 

The whole tendency of the Congress party has been 
to insist more and more stiongly on die principle of the 
“ divine right ” of tlic majority, and to focus its objections 
to the 1935 Act inoie partieulaily on the provisions which 
would ha\c weakened the uncompromising application 
of that principle The whole tendency of the principal 
minority — the Moslems — has been to show inci easing 
apprehension of permanent Hindu majoiities, and in- 
creasing determination to icsist any such result On the 
Congress side, some go so fai as to allege that opposition 
to Itself IS confined to the upper strata of Moslem society 
and IS so small numerically that it can widiout injustice 
be Ignored Others fall back on the argument that even 
if there is a clash it is more leasonable to allow the majority 
to decide than to concede to a minority the right pei- 
manently to hold up any decision But this is no solution, 
since to point to a greater wrong does not justify the 
lesser 

And whatever the rights or wrongs of the matter, one 
cannot be blind to the experience of other countries that 
the parhamciltary system is very vulnerable to the efforts 
of even a comparatively small minority which is willing 
to stick at nothing to subvert it The Moslems are by no 
means a small minority, and, even without the danger of 
actual violence, a parliamentary system established over 
their heads and against their will would have small chance 
of endurance 

This IS so essentially the crucial point of the whole 
Indian problem that, at the risk of wearying the reader, 
one may go over the ground again before reaching a final 
conclusion. Has the statement up to this point been fair 
to the Congress position ^ The exponents of the Congress 
doctnne argue that there ts no communal problem, or 
rather that there is room for all commumties within Con- 
gress, and that in fact Congress does include all commum- 
ties One of the grounds, for example, on which it is said to 
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be difficult to get Mr Gandhi to meet Mr Jinnah is that he 
refuses to be put mto the position of being the leader of one 
communal organisation meeting a co-cquaL Presumably 
he regards any other pohQcal leader as a dissident from 
the true All I ndia organisation embraang all commumtiei 
which IS represented by Congress Such a pomt of view 
cannot be rejected out of hand as a pnon untenable There 
must be some effort to preserve umty There is a great 
danger of the whole force of Indian nationalist opimon 
dismtegrating into unmanageable sectionalism- And if 
the Congress leaden were to say to the Bntish Govern 
ment, Use your influence m collaboration with us to 
prevent this Help us to keep India together and we will 
discuss with you the constitutional measures mvolving no 
doubt appreciable lacnficcs and concessions on the part 
of the Hindu majonty which will be necessary to pre 
serve a fair balance as between the divisions which will 
undoubtedly appear when the umting force of the drive 
for self-government loses its power with the achieve 
meat of its object that would be a powerful appeah 
But, on the one hand nothing like that spirit has been 
shown by Congress, and on the other, it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the signs of acute divisioh which actu 
ally exist- Indians may quarrel with the accuracy of the 
survey m Part I and refuse to accept many of its con 
elusions, but the mam facts arc mcscapablc — foots both 
m past history, such as the failure of the Indian repre- 
sentatives at the Round Table Conference mcludmg Mr 
Gandhi himte.lF, to reach agreement among themselves on 
the communal franchise question,* and also of the present 

> Tbo foOowlog extnet &am a pampbto by ac Jndlaa writer tbowi a 
by no mnua imcommoo Indun vievr of the inddent {Tkt Soltthm ^ tW 
ZhEci Mmeritm PtM/wl, by R- B Sapre) i 

** Then, whea the IndUn Round Table Copfrmica were held In 
Londoo, it was, pcrhapi rightly pivumed that eminent leaden of India 
lihe Aga Khan a^ hlahatmuP would not find it difficnlt, at any rate they 
would not tail, to come to toow sort of permanent undcrttaodbig particu* 
laiiy In the calm and detaefaed atnuwpbere of f«ondnci, over the miooritlct 
problem and that n.i— aw/ jkMcr wrould be finally pKiiectly crtablbhed in 
the hitoests of the Indian NitionaUtm | but unforttmatcly there in Loodoo 
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growing sti cngth of the Moslem League And surely the 
^uth about the situation ii> that Mi Jnmah has copied 
Congress methods m stining up agitation, and that, what- 
ever one may think of these methods, it is not open to 
Congress to say tliat m their own case these represent true 
democratic methods, but that for Mi Jnmah they are 
lactious and dishonest agitation 

And 'there is another line of thought \vhich should be 
applied to die Congress attitude Even if one admits the 
claim that Congress is not a communal organisation, it is 
impossible to avoid tlie fear that m the general attitude 
and conduct of the Congress party there lies a great danger 
to the development of any healthy form of parhamentary 
democracy m India Recent events have demonstrated 
— and this has been clearly brought out in Part I of this 
book what a dominating control is c\crciscd by its 
central party caucus 

The autocracy of a party machine, working through the 
outward forms of a parhamentary system, is one of the 
natural perversions of democracy When to the normal desire 
to carry victory over other parties is added a fanatical con- 
viction that one party alone is fit to rule and embodies the 
only possible dieory of government, dien we are brought 
almost inevitably to the final conclusion that all other parties 
^ould be suppressed It was the conclusion drawn by the 
uritans m our own Civil Wars It was the conclusion of the 
e^or in France It ^vas the conclusion winch the Bolshevist 
eaders deliberately adopted from the outset and have carried 

as well, all our Indian leaders miserably failed Mahatmaji is a umque and 
a unalayan personality and a great organiser and a big propagandist, but, 

1 appean, he lacks those outstandmg qualities of statesmanship which 
statesman to do the right thing at the right moment 
The failure, therefore, m London to come to terms with the mmorities 
^ well as with the Indian States’ representatives, showed that none of the 
noians assembled there rose to the height of such statesmanship It 
r^lly a very dtscreditabU ajjair to aU the assembled Indian leaders there 
t ey could not come to terms between themselves m what was held to 
c a purely internal and domestic affair of theirs, and that they had to en- 
t t^ communal problem for its solution to the then Labour British 
r^e Minister, the late Mr Ramsay MacDonald It was thought that this 
^ itratiomng by a third party would solve the problem and cure the Indian 
communal disease, but it did not ” 
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through with a thoroughnei* which has destroyed every pos- 
sible focus of resistance, * 

These words were wntten without any reference to India, 
but no one can fail to be struck by the aptness with which 
they fit the attitude of Congress as defined in some of the 
pronouncements of its leaders Such an attitude displayed 
by one party is clearly likely to evoke similar attitudes in 
rival parties and m a country where there arc lines of 
communal cleavage the nvalry in all cases bitter is likely 
to follow the lines of that cleavage and to become even 
more bitter and uncompromismg It seems true indeed 
to say of the Indian situation that, even if Congress did 
not start as a communal party, its attitude has inevitably 
given Mr Jinnah the opportunity to build up a powerful 
nval political party on a communal basis The trouble 
has therefore come to appear essentially as a communal 
one , but those statesmen in India who desire to see 
established a true form of democracy would do wcH to 
recognise that there ii more than the communal danger 
ezistmg in the situation. 

The conclusion is absolutely unavoidable — and this 
implies no sympathy with the views of th^ cactrcmists on 
either tide — that a very senous problem docs exist and 
a very senous danger of Ae sort of dash which has become 
famfliar m other countnes There arc many pubhc men 
and leaders of thought m India who accept this con 
dusion, and who have accordingly been cndcavounng to 
frame plans to solve the problem. These plans fall bro^y 
into two classes The one dasi aims at finding a solution 
by mtroducing into the constitution specific measures 
to ensure fair representation to all commumties m the 
executive tasks of government and to lift the executive 
out of complete dependence on a parliamentary majonty 
The other class se^ to escape the difficulty by breaking 
up the units of government in such a way os to ensure 
fairly homogeneous communities in each unit 


< Tht Ftrwafi by L. S. Anury 1935. 
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Plans for safeguarding Minorities by strengthening the Executive 

As an illustiation of plans of the foimcr class, one put 
forwaid by a prominent Indian statesman may bnefly be 
described Its aim is to cicatc a cential e\ecutive which 
diough not dependent on a popiilai elected assembly would 
nevertheless be closely connected with the main political 
parties and would sensitively icflcct the mood of the 
country It proposes to substitute for the large Federal 
Assembly of the 1935 Act a Council of thirty or forty 
members, elected by provincial legislatures and by the 
States and composed m such a way that each impoitant 
interest in the country would be repiescntcd, and none 
would have a majority From this council would emanate 
the central executive 01 cabinet, which would be selected 
from Its members cither by the Governor-General or by a 
pnme minister who imght himself be nominated by the 
Governor-General or elected by the Council for a fixed 
term The selection of the cabinet would be subject to 
a statutory requirement that it should include represen- 
tatives of the major parties and of the States, and also be 
composed in such a way as to give representation to all 
the main geographical regions The members of the 
cabmet would serve for a fixed term, and would be 
responsible not to the Council but to the Governor- 
General , but so far as possible the cabinet would aim at 
establishing the closest harmony with the Federal Council, 
consultmg it upon all questions of policy and moulding 
action according to its opimon In the event of a deadlock 
between the executive and legislature, which would arise 
if the latter refused to pass the budget, the Governor- 
General would have the power to re-enact the budget of 
the previous year, thus enabhng the executive, even if it 
could not command a majority, to continue m office, at 
least for a certain period Since any constitution, however 
theoretically perfect, must m the conditions of India have 
at first a rather precarious life, and since the mam chance 
of success hes m ehmmatmg all avoidable causes of friction. 
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the plan envi5agcs that the powers of the Federal 
Government ^^ouJd be lumted to those esscntiai for 
the mamtenance of national accunty and imity leav 
mg all residual powers to the umta of the federation 
But It adds tliat, though the powers of the Federal 
Government would be thus hmitcd it should, within its 
limitations, be a strong Government, and its control over 
defence and foreign affaus should be absolute and un 
disputed. 

The supporters of this plan argue that it is so adjusted 
that each party would have a share and none a monopoly 
of power and that the fears of the minonties and of the 
States the great obstacles to pohdeal peace would thus be 
exorcised They suggest that m a council as small as that 
contemplated the sense of responsflbflity would probably be 
greater than m a large assembly and that this would tend 
to mcrcase the solidarity of the executive and improve its 
relations with the legislature. They claim that it would 
be suffiaendy a popular ^vemment to satisfy the 
legislature, and that it would provide a form of demo- 
cracy more m harmony with India s past tradmons than 
a syitem copied fiom Westminster 

Thu plan obviously contains ideas which may prove of 
practical value, and perhaps the strongest argument m 
Its favour u that it would probably be mcrcasmgly repre- 
sentative of local elements (Provinces and States) rather 
than of comimmities or political parties Its disadvantages 
should also be feankly exammed. The disadvantages for 
example, of an irremovable cxccuPvc were stated ivith 
concdeniblc force m the report of the Jomt Select Com 
mittcc. The essential question u of course whether it is 
possible to provide an executive suffiaentJy independent 
of political parties as to be able to conduct its business 
ivi^out being paralysed by party manccuvrcs and 
yet m lufBacnt touch and sympathy with them to 
re tain its Strength as a popular ministry In answer 
to this It may be said that if the executive u a 
jomt nominee of popularly elected mimstncs or Icgis- 
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latures it is entitled to claim that it too stands on a 
popular basis In the Umted States the President is elected 
by a majoiity vote in a majoiity of States, not a majonty 
vote of the nation, yet he is emphatically regarded as the 
most national institution Anotlier question is whether a 
government provided on such a system might not tend to 
pass m practice undei the control of a small group of 
professional pohticians, and so preserve most of the dis- 
advantages, while losing some of the good points, of the 
present bureaucratic admmistiation Again, it may be 
asked ^vhether it would be possible to secure cohesion and 
team spirit m a cabinet resulting not from voluntary 
association but from the compulsory coahtion of such 
discordant elements as, say. Congress, Moslem League, 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the depressed classes To this 
question it may be answered that a coahtion — even 
though compulsory — with plenty of work to do and no 
continuous party pressure, might very well work qmte 
happily, and that departmental and geographical issues 
might, in practice, be found to cut across communal and 
party ones and so keep the executive together The legis- 
lature with it£> powers reduced might even cease to mterest 
party orgamsations It is also pertinent to note that m the 
four Provinces where parhamentary government is at this 
moment still being successfully carried on, the mimstnes , 
are in fact coalition mmistnes This is encouraging, and 
It IS clear that, in spite of possible difficulties and objections, 
a plan such as that desenbed does offer real hope of over- 
coming some of the difficulties 

It will, of course, be observed that the plan concerns 
only the Federal Government That the provincial 
governments can continue successfully on the basis of the 
provisions of the 1935 Act is unfortunately not yet certain. 
In certain provinces where the mmorities represent only 
a small percentage, the present form of parhamentary 
government may reach ultimate stabihty and success , 
but communal difficulties may prove intractable in others 
Some modification in the position of the executive or m 
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the form of representation may therefore be necessary in 
the provmccs also * 

Plans for sqftguardtng Mtstony QmsnMmUss by PartiUon and 
Stgregahon the Pakistan Plan 

Of the claw of plan which seeks to solve the problem 
of communal minonties by partition and segregation the 
most extreme form is the Pakistan plan^ which has 
already been described m Part I This plan is now bemg 
advocated with mcrcasmg insistence. Many hioalcms, 
probably a majonty of them still desire — whatever they 
may say m the heat of controversy — to remam withm a 
imitcd India bat they desire, and still more fervendy, 
protection for thar own mtcrcsts The gospel of Pakistan 
IS bang preached widespread by a number of able, 
resolute, and devoted men and even some eminent 
Hindus arc willing to contemplate Moslem secession as a 
possible way out of an mtolerable situation. F ailing some 
practicable alternative which satisfies at least thar reason 
able aspirations the idea of Pakistan may so establish itself 
in Moslem hearts as to become m practice irremovable. 
It IS of vital importance before this i^ppeni to search out 
the truth about what would be mvoJvcd m these pro- 
posals What precisely do they mean ? Are they practi 
cable? And if so arc they in the true mtcrcsts of India? 

Taking the last question first, can there be any doubt 
as to the answer, if the proposal really mvoivcs a division 
of India mto two mdependent States ? Can there be any 
doubt that such a division would be a major disaster ? Is 
not the unity of India the greatest achievement of the past 
150 years ? That surely must be agreed m the conditions 
os ivc have known them, while, m the future that hes 
ahead, ^vhatcvc^ may be the state of the world after the 
present WOT it is safe to prophesy that conditions will be 
such as to male the politick unity of India more than 

> Propordotul reproenUtioo or iiaicticiiul f c p r cwn ta ri ao might bdp. 
Or U might bo made obligatory to liavt rcpreaccutive* of iho di^ercot 
coennumitk) lo every mkdttry 
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ever important. The counterbalancing dangers must be 
grave indeed to make the device of dividing India the 
lesser evil 

But let us exaimnc the practicability of the plan. It is 
difficult to believe that its sponsors have faced up to all 
the practical difficulties Foi example, they have been 
unable to explain how exactly they could draw the 
boundaries of a jMoslcm state without leaving so many 
Hindus within and so many Moslems outside that the 
communal tension would be increased rather than 
lessened Moslems arc concentrated in the north-west 
of India and in Eastern Bengal, but between these aieas 
hes the rich, densely populated, and piedominantly 
Hindu region of the U P , Bihai, and West Bengal Is 
Pakistan thus to exist in two halves, with a Hindu cor- 
ridor in between ? Or is it to form a umted whole, in 
which case it would become no other than a Moslem 
Empire, in area very much the same as the old Moghul 
Empire, and including among its subjects a Hindu popu- 
lation actually exceeding that of the Moslems Critics 
of the scheme say that to adopt the first alternative would 
result m setting up a state so poor in resources as to be 
economically non-viable, with the result that it would 
mevitably seek to expand, and thus lead to war between 
Hindu and Moslem India They point out, moreover, 
that while common language is the chief cement of the 
modem state, there would be no such binding material in 
Pakistan, since the language of the Moslems of Bengal is 
very different from the Urdu of the north-west The eco- 
noimc interests of north-west and north-east India are, more- 
over, very divergent Each, too, has a separate and serious 
defence problem Thus Pakistan would be no more a 
national umt than the proposed AU-India federation 
Furthermore, they enquire what is to be the position of 
Hyderabad, which, though under a Moslem dynasty and 
in some respects regarded as the centre of Moslem India, 
has an overwhelmingly Hindu population Other 
criticisms are that Pakistan would swallow up the Sikh 

2 A 
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conununity which numbers more than five milhons, u 
intensely war hie, and by long tradition is the enemy of 
Tilam. It would also be necessary to find some modus 
mosTuh between Pakistan and the prmapahties which it 
would encircle, and whose rights have been guaranteed by 
the British Crown. (Those most concerned would be 
the Sikh dynasty of Patiala and the Hmdu dynasty of 
Kashmir ) 

Mihtary considerations are, in the view of these cntics, 
no leas cogenL Even if separation were effected, the fiont 
line of defence of the lEndu population would continue to 
be the North West Frontier and the southerner would 
have as great an mterest as the citizen of Pakistan to see 
that it was adequately held But Pakistan cut off fixim 
the revenues of the rest of India, would, it is alleged, be 
too poor to carry so heavy a responnbihty 

Hnally, there arc the mtcmational prohlcms What 
would be the relation of Pakutan to Great Britain, and 
what would be the position of Great Bntam in kctpmg 
peace between Pakistan and EQndu India ? What land 
of relations would exist between Pakistan and the Moslem 
powers of the Middle Easrt ? Would not the divuion of 
India with all the friction which must ensue between the 
divided parts be an mvitation to the predatory powers 
which sc^ to mcorporatc India wi thin their own special 
brand of a New Order ? Would it not mdeed be to 
take the first step to creatmg anew the conditions of the 
eighteenth century ? In the world as it 11 to-day strength 
and security arc to be best found in umty Division might 
well prove a luxury to be paid for by becoming almost 
defenceless against the foreign aggressor 

These thoughts and questions bring to light a formid 
able list of uncertainties, problems and dangers And 
yet cxpenencc m other countnes proves that if a super 
fiaally attractive idea is prcachrf to men under the 
influence of nationalist or r^gious passion it may become 
so deeply seated m their minds that no cold arguments 
that it IS impracticable will drive it out. And that leads 
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as the history of Euiope has showi? only too clearly, to 
those permanent causes of friction, those insoluble prob- 
lems which have vexed men’s hves and led to ever- 
recurnng wars, and in tlie end provided the pretext 
and the opportumty for some tyrannical power to gam 
a superlord’s domination by force of arms A grave 
responsibihty indeed rests on those who, by unreasonable 
demands on one side 01 the other, are taking the risk of 
bunging such troubles on India 


Other ‘ Segregation ’ Plans 

But the problem of the rmxed commumties remains, 
and to reject the idea of solving it by cutting India in two 
does not mean that it is not worth while to explore the 
possibihty of easing it by less drastic measures for segregat- 
ing the communities in units of local government Some 
of the more moderate Moslems have attempted to 
work out a kind of compromise scheme which, while 
avoiding the division of India, would nevertheless 
give their commumty a measure of local autonomy 
One scheme pn these lines is associated chiefly with the 
name of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Prime Minister 
of the Punjab, whose moderating influence is one of 
the most valuable factors in India’s pohtical life His 
gmding aim is that India should contmue as a single 
federation but that its umts should be more or less homo- 
geneous in population, and that to these should be trans- 
ferred some of the powers at present enj'oyed by the centre 
The project appears in a vanety of forms, sometimes 
involving the alteration of existing boundaries and the 
creation of new provmces, sometimes no more than the 
groupmg together of the provmces and states mto zones 
which should be either predominantly Hindu dr pre- 
dominantly Moslem But however such a plan is pre- 
sented, one IS faced with the essential difficulty of the 
existing mtermixture of the commumties m the various 
parts of India The question that has to be asked is, 
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whether m these arciumtancci it 11 possible to create 
compact homogeneous units of adequate size without 
mvoivmg transfen of a population which would cause 
great hardship and be so alien to Indian scntimcut as to 
create the danger of senoos poUtical trouble. Until this 
question is answered m relation to precise proposals it is 
not possible to form a judgment as to the extent to which 
plans of this kmd might contribute to a solution. What 
can be said hpwever is that the possibility of a rearrange 
ment on these Imcs deserves m(»t senous study, and that 
the problem might be eased by subdividmg some of the 
enstmg Provmcei mto smaller units. 

Other Mtasvrts for sqftguardtng Minony Iniensts 

Besides constitutional arrangements of the two mam 
lands just discussed, there arc other measures, more 
limited m scope but yet important, that can be taien to 
protect minorities. There is mdeed more apprehension 
about the posnbihty of unfair treatment m the handlmg 
of the day today executive business of government than 
m legislation A familiar and important matter u the 
filling of appointments to the Government service — finm 
the highest posts down to humble positions say on 
the State Railways. One has only to look through the 
lists of questions m the Indian legislatures or in the 
parliament of any country where there arc two com 
mumtics competing for &ir dutnbution of such oppor 
tuDities to be impressed with the vast amount of pohtical 
mterest and beat that this question can engender A con 
vcntion satisfactory to all parties, administered by a Pubhc 
Services Commission the impartiahty of which is beyond 
question, may be a very important factor m the smooth 
%vorkmg of any constitution This is, of course, a familiar 
pomt and there arc many other matters of this kmd to 
which attention should be devoted but it is not possible 
to complete on exhaustive lut here. The handling of 
certain important economic activities by statutory authon 
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ties outside political influence and carrying the pubhc 
confidence — a matter which is referred to m the next 
section — may also be helpful. 


Relations between the Provinces and the Indian States 

We may turn next to the second of the mam intrinsic- 
ally Indian questions — the relations between the demo- 
cratic Provinces of British India and the absolutist Indian 
States On the one side the Congress party objects to the 
States joimng the Federation unless they democratise their 
constitutions On the odiei hand, many of the Princes may 
desire to remain aloof, and to continue m their present 
relation linked to India only through their treaties with 
the Bntish Crown They have become alarmed by the 
agitation against them by Congicss, and they have begun 
to doubt the wiU or capacity of Great Bntain to ensure 
that their nghts will, after their accession, be properly 
respected 

It IS not difficult to understand their apprehensions, 
especially of those Princes whose governments have main- 
tained satisfactory standards but who have nevertheless 
been selected by Congress for persecution Yet, looking at 
the position as a whole, it would be a very great loss, and a 
capital error of statesmanship, to abandon the pohey of feder- 
atmg them with British India— a pohey, be it remembered, 
of which the Princes themselves were the original pro- 
posers. A federal constitution holds out at once the hope 
of hberahsing and modermsing the administration of the 
States and of ensuring a greater stabihty in the pohtical 
structure of the whole country Moreover, so closely kmt 
are now the economic and social life of the two divisions 
of India, and so intermixed with British India is state 
territory, that the settmg up of a popular government at 
the centre m which the States did not participate must 
lead at the least to friction and difficulty Again, as the 
Secretary of State recently observed, the States are m some 
ways the most characteristic part of the country, and a 
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r<fgiinc to which they made no contnbuUon would be by 
so much the less national. Lastly, in the mtercsta of the 
Pnnccs themselves, it may be that they would be 

well advised to put the foundations of their States on to a 
broader and less challengeable basis 

These arc considerations which it may be hoped will 
ivcigh ahlc with all concerned and lead eventually to the 
wcldmg of Indian and British Tpdia^ 

Rtlations b^iwan tht Crntral Ftdtral Authonij and du Units 
It remains to consider the third of the mtnnsically 
Indian questions — the problem of the relations between 
the federal authority and the constituent umts This has 
been madcntally touched upon m dealing with the other 
two but needs further treatment. The orciimstanccs m 
which It 13 proposed to set up a federation m India arc 
unique. In all other cases federationi have arisen &om 
conferences between sdll separate units ^ In India the 
units have been m the past combmed under one 
authority — the Provincct in a unitary constitution under 
the Bntuh Government, and the States closely linked 
under the same tupemnon- The centrifugal impulse m 
such cases u normally strong and m the consummatioa of 
other federations it has needed some strong outside influ 
ence, a threat from an external power or some insistent 
and compelling cicpencnccof the disad vantages of complete 
separation — such as fhctioa or frustration m the economic 
fidd — to bnng the units to the point where each has 
been willing to sacrifice a part of its own fire sovereignty 
for the salce of the advantages of common action The 
history of the Umted States is particularly instructive,* and 
there could be no more stnlong illustration of the difH 
cultics of brmgmg the umti together than the fact that it 

Canada wni a partial excepdoa (o thla. Ontario and Qpebcc, previ* 
ouilf united, were icpanted smuiltaneouil/ with the briogtog together of 
two with the other North Amerlcaa provincct In a Fede^ Union. 
There can be lew bookt which contain more mterotlng imeau for 
tttideca of the Indian poutloo than F S. Olh'cr’i Li/i AltxoKitT HtmUtm. 
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reqmred four years of bitter civil war finally to consobdate 
the Union In all cases there has been acute controversy 
between those stressing the advantage of strong powei^ 
for the central authority and those standing for local 
sentiment 

If the umty of India is to be preserved in contmmty, 
there is no means of escaping the special diflSculty that the 
process of breaking up and the process of bnnging together 
have to be undertaken simultaneously, and that the natural 
centrifugal impulses of the umts will not be counter- 
balanced by any actual expenences of the difficulties 
involved for each in the attempt to mamtain a com- 
pletely separate existence They can be warned in words 
or by the expenence of others, but these methods are 
mevitably less convincing These reflections, moreover, 
have a bearing on procedure In India, so far, the approach 
has been from above and through All-India parties 
Ought there not to be a reversion to the natural order, 
making the Provinces and States the starting-point of the 
discussion, and leaving them to treat the powers now 
exercised by the Central Government as held m trust 
pendmg a decision as to their distnbution ^ This question 
touches a very vital point and has a sigmficance far beyond 
that of mere procedure To many observers it seems that 
the chief hope of cutting across communal divisions and 
of bnngmg greater reahsm to constitutional discussions is 
to get out of the AU-India party atmosphere and to give 
a leading part to the statesmen who have had practical 
expenence of the responsibihties of government as 
premiers, imnisters, and dewans in provinces and states, 
so that the issues may be handled with close reference to 
those practical functions of government which affect the 
welfare of the people, and under the umtmg influences of 
common tasks and homely patriotism To such observers, 
mdeed, it has seemed that there could not be a less helpful 
method of approach to the real problems than through 
the abstract conceptions and power pohtics of the AU- 
India parties In a recent speech Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
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the Moslem Prcimcr of the Punjab said ‘ India stands on 
the threshold of complete freedom if she will only settle 
her mtcrcommonal problem and he went on to say, 
In the Punjab there would be no PaJoitan or SiUustan 
or Hindustan ’ To those who arc trying to get down 
to the real problem such words come lilce a breath of 
fresh air It is pciiiaps strange that, beheving m the ideal 
of umty for All India, one finds oneself welcommg words 
that may tend to encourage local patnotism, and one must 
of course recognise that scctionahsm and mter provincial 
nvalnes have led to difficulties in other federations. But 
these arc familiar difficulties that can be dealt with dirccdy 
and by straightforward adjustments It is m thrashing 
out such difficulties that India can find herself and 
work out her destiny m the hands of realistic statesmen, 

Paiallil pTobUms in othtr Cctmtfus Canada and South Africa 

Before summing up the conclusions to be drawn from 
this survey of Inter Indian problems it is worth while to 
turn bnefly to the aqienences of other countries m the 
Commonwealth frxim which, as has already been noted 
lessons of some value to India can be drawq This study 
of analogous cases for the purpose of throwing hght on the 
Indian problem deserves much fuller treatment thgn can 
possibly be attempted here, and it would be a valuable 
contribution if a constitutional historian would under 
take It, 

The cases of Canada and South Africa arc often quoted 
m connection wth all the three mam issues that have to 
be considered for India, the communal problem, the plan 
for federation, and the relations with the United Kangdom 
There is qmte a commonly held impression, for example, 
that m both thae eases difficult problcmi under all three 
hcadiivcresolvcd byaboldgrantofscIAgovcmmcntand the 
establishment of parhamentary systems It is accordmgly 
easily concluded that it only nc^ similar boldness with 
India to produce the same results, and that mdecd fits m 
wth all that is preached by the Congress party A closer 
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study of the histoiy in each case, however, shows that tliis 
conclusion is not fully justified, and beyond this negative 
conclusion there aie many lessons of positive value to be 
gained from these examples 

In the territory no\v included m the Domimon of 
Canada the communal pioblem catised most friction in 
the first half of the last century The seat of trouble was 
the Province of Canada, which then coveied what are now 
the t\vo provinces of Quebec and Ontario Quebec was 
predonunantly French-speaking, while Ontario had be- 
come, as the result of British immigration, predominantly 
Enghsh, and the famous Durham reforms, which intro- 
duced responsible government m Canada, fused the two 
provinces with the avowed object of using the system of 
parhamentary government to enable a British majority 
thus artificially created to prevail over the French com- 
mumty The point to note is that this attempt led after 
less than two decades to complete deadlock, the friction 
bet\veen the commumties being such that no stable parha- 
mentary government could be kept m power In conse- 
quence radical reform was needed, and the solution was 
found by on?e more dividing Ontano and Quebec into 
separate legislative umts and uniting these two together 
with other Bntish North Amencan provinces in a single 
federation The French of Quebec were thus made com- 
pletely masters m their own house Thenceforward com- 
munal dissension has been much less, and the parha- 
mentary system m the federation has worked satisfactorily 
But It IS of importance to grasp what a fortunate con- 
junction of circumstances there has been to make this 
possible In the first place, the French have been to a 
high degree concentrated in Quebec, while the French 
uimonties in the other provinces are small, and therefore 
the mmonty problem in these provinces has not been acute 
Secondly, m the federal sphere it has been a happy accident 
that the two main British parties, the Conservatives and 
Liberals, have been relatively evenly balanced, and the 
French have, in consequence, as a third party, been m 
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the pontion of bang courted by each of the other two 
Thti^ly It 15 undeniable that Canada ba% at least in the 
past aghty years, shown an unusually good record for 
mutual toleration and jclf restraint on the part of the great 
body of Its atizens 

These three fectors have gone to maltc the success of 
the parliamentary system in Canada, Even to-day, how 
ever it cannot be said that the communal storm is qmte 
allayed, and it is only by the continuance of tact and 
moderation that the Canadian system can continue to 
work smoothly Moreover it is worth noticing with what 
tenacity the French chng to two important safeguards — 
Erst the right of appeal to the British Pnvy Council , 
secondly the requirement that fundamental changes m 
the Canadian constitution shall be made by the Bntish 
not the Canadian parhament 

So much for the communal problem m Canada As to 
federation, it is notable that its discusnon began m 1864, 
and that it ivas completed by the passing of the Bntish 
North Amcncan Act m 1867 There were special reasons 
for this comparatively rapid consummation. There were 
deep fears at that time of annexation by the Umted States 
unless the Canadian provmcca were umted The Amen 
can Civil War also led Canadians to fear that, unless a 
federation were effected there might be a similar cata 
strophe one day m Canada. In addition there were 
economic reasons Railway development cspeaally ^vas 
bang held up for ivant of a central outhonty 

This story thro^vs an mtcrcsting hght on the Indian 
problem But thoe arc important distinguishmg factors, 
the chief one bemg that the Moslem commumty m India 
IS not concentrated as were the French m Quebec. One 
IS left with many questions Is there any hope of ulti 
matcly creating m India the psychological atmosphere 
which has been so helpful m Canada ? Could the Moslem 
party play a balancmg r 61 c like the French m 

Fedcr^ affairs ? ^Vhat would the Congress party say to 
the safeguard given by the Engluh to the French m Canada 
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of making Westminster the final arbiter for any constitu- 
tional change ^ 

The stoiy of the Union of South Africa is somewhat 
different There the Miikandci Dutch (about 60 per 
cent), British (35 per cent), and Jews (5 per cent) com- 
pose a white community of about 2 millions, which is 
balanced against a non-Euiopcan population of 8 millions 
(African naUves (Bantu), ncaily 7 millions , nuxed Cape 
coloured folk, about 750,000 , Indians, about 220,000) 
Pnoi to the South Afiican wai of 1899-1902 plans for 
federation between the British colonies came to nothing, 
but the termination of the independence of the Boer 
republics created a new situation, and the Umon Govern- 
ment was set up m 1909 In addition to the native prob- 
lem and the strong interest of the ^vhltc population to work 
together m relation to that problem, there were excep- 
tional economic forces driving towards a Union Of the 
four co-termmous independent states, two were without sea 
frontiers, so that the distribution of customs revenue and 
control of transport created problems which could not be 
fairly settled without union Common interests m agri- 
cultural matte/s, such as control of locusts and animal 
disease, pressed in the same direction Simultaneously the 
situation m Europe, which was menacing from the early 
years of the Umon, tended to be a umting force 

The story of South Africa is interesting m many ways 
It bnngs out how outside causes may prove a compeUing 
force to bung mdependent states and mixed commumties 
together It provides an example, too, of the effects of 
a hberal pohey when applied to people led by statesmen 
of broad vision and generous temperament It would, 
mdeed, be hard to find a parallel for the bold leadership 
in the cause of the British Commonwealth given m 1914 
by the two statesmen and generals (Botha and Smuts) 
who only ten years before had been leaders m war against 
It Then, too, in this and other ways, such as the work 
of Lord Milner with his staff of keen and intellectual young 
nien, it shows how events can be influenced by individuals. 
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and for how much the jjcrsonal quahtics of a few men can 
coimL Lastly, the methods employed m the preparation 
for, and the final consummation of, the Umon illustrate 
the value and necessity of careful dispassionate and 
scientific study of the real problems h^on the assembly 
of any convention to settle a new constitution * 

On the whole, then the story of South Afiica may be 
regarded as one to encourage hope, above all the hope that 
India, too will produce leaden whose personahty will over- 
come mtnnsic difBcultics There IS the hope, too that even 
out of the evils of the present war good may come, and 
that the realisation of the need for mobilising all efforts to 
defeat the menace of German world tyranny may prove 
a uniting force m India, But it would be unwise to sec 
only the hopdul signs m South Africa, The story contains 
ivarmngs too The communal nvalry is not finally allayed 
and over it all hangs like a cloud the unsolved problem of 
the relations between the white and blade races In the 
South African or Umon party British and Dutch under 
the leadership of Gener^ Smuts have co-operated on 
cordial terms but all the tunc there has existed an mtensely 
nationalist section of the Dutch whose aimsjjave avowedly 
been pohtical dommation over the British, Hitherto thu 
party has been unable to mobilise its power owing to 
internal dissensions Perhaps in this there lies an 
dement of hof>c if it can be hdd to show that a con 
stnictivc policy aimed at benefitmg the country as a 
whole is a more powerful unitmg force than one which u 
based only on raaal nvalry Perhaps here, too, is a lesson 
for India, 

It k worth rcconUn^ th*t — •ccordius to tomt of thoM who iharcd ia 
the prehminjuy Uudy — F S. Ohrer's Lift tff Altnadtr HtmStm, had « 
profoond tnfhimfw 00 •evend of the moi who played a lr»Hlng pan to •ettllog 
the pljn. The cxpenences of the United Stato and Hamilton 1 argummti 
In larouf of a form of g overnment m» centnlkcd ai poslhle may be tatd 
to hav-e operated powerfully in tnffoencmg the final dcchioa in fin-our of 
Union ra^ber than Fcderatl^ 
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Procedure 

It remains to considei pioceclnu* ir fK \ o 

^ to be replaced hv * i->i Ii the Act of 1935 

I'romlnd.a. byululo'* support 

bly of Indian roT^r ^ . sett cd by a Constituent /^Vssem- 

and suting Indlr" ‘‘p 

Declaration of v tlicn, in the Viceroy’s 

has conceded the ^9P> die British Government 

should be framr'd ^ constitution 

“should -nd 

econonuc and nnl.f ^ of 'he social, 

only to tL n P structure of Indian life,” subject 

not be repudfatcd^bv'l “ devised which would 

ance. yet lUiaJ j °f "nmense impoit- 

receiled Verv 1 td “i!“ often happens to concessions- 
certainly n, attention from the Indian side It 

cedure/but^u r° agreed pro- 

attitude as betwf’ ^ reasonable 

the setthne of )h various parties It is obvious that 

ties on ^e commum- 

difficulPes H J^°^-"^iihing body will raise just those 
baW in ^^“big a fair 

a ConsVtuent 'be proposal of 

sought to Assembly was under discussion, Congress 

in matter. by undertaking that 

would leave Th^^T^ Moslem culture and religion it 
however Moslem members That, 

able to finri 'be Moslems, because they were 

Gongre.. X ground between themselves and 

matters relaf-^ ^ at subjects would m fact be treated as 
lating to Moslem culture and what as funda- 
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mental matters of the constitutioEL The truth is that the 
fears of the mmonty communities ax to what may result 
from the permanent dominatioii of a majority extend for 
beyond matten of rchgion and culture, since the influence 
might be felt in every channel where the members of a 
government can exercise executive power 

These have not been helpful bcgmnings but it is surely 
as clear as noonday that this matter of constitution making 
means dealing objectively with hard and complex pro- 
blems so that the fint stage, at least, of procedure must be 
a matter for brains and not for votes The present Chief 
Justice of India Sir Maunce Gwyer reviewed this ques- 
tion m his Convocadon Address at Benares Hindu Um 
vcrsity on 23rd December 1939 — an address which 
deserves to become a on tbi« and many other 

matters Turning over the pages of history he showed 
how ConjjtitucDit Assembhes elected on a wide franchise, 
* which have sought to combme the securing of unity 
among diverse elements with the writing of the new 
constitution itself^ have failed in the past And then he 
showed the happier results m other cases where the body 
which hammered out the scheme consisted qf a very small 
number of delegates and where though there were 
difficulties to be overcome, there was no organised body 
of opinion which either refused to co-operate or which 
recorded its dissent from the scheme ultimately adopted 
It IS surely a frnt essential m the present case t^t the 
bram work of planning a constitutional framework should 
be undertaken in a calm and lacntific atmosphere between 
men who need not worry about bargains and popular 
support at each stage, but who arc detcrimned to go 
through to the end and produce what is mtnnsically the 
beat plan — complete and balanced — which then could 
be put before a constituent body for discussion and ratifica 
tion The pomt has already been made m an carher 
section that the most hopeful atmosphere for such pre 
limmary discussion ivould be created if full weight were 
given to the pomt of vicsv of men who have hxid practical 
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experience in the provincial governments and the States. 
The prehmmaiy approach as well as the final discussion 
should be essentially that of lepresentatives of these umts 
asking themselves, ‘‘ Ho^v can we come together to set 
up a Central Authority which will have adequate powers 
to preserve the unity of India, but will leave the umts free 
to woik out according to then own conditions those tasks 
on which the \velfare of the people depend ^ ” This has 
been the approach m the case of other federations, and it 
must always be remembered that the problem is not only 
to find means to preserve a fair balance among the com- 
mumties, but also to build up the right relations between 
the umts and tlie Central Government. 

If It IS essential that prehmmaiy brain-work on a con- 
stitutional plan should be done before there can be any 
useful discussion m a large representative assembly, it is a 
matter of equal importance that such brain-work should 
start now, %vithout delay It has been said that there are 
difficulties m constitution-making during war There may 
perhaps be difficulties about final ratification, but there 
can be no reason why the preparatory work m India 
should not start at once, and if, as a result, there were 
produced a scheme which commanded general agreement 
in India, there would be a very strong case indeed for 
pressing the Bntish Government to play its own part with- 
out delay in the final consummation 

Conclusions on Inter-Indian Problems 

The foregomg paragraphs have sketched the problems 
and possible Imes of solution But in the end it has to be 
said that no constitutional plan will be of avail unless it 
commands general agreement This truth can hardly be 
better stated than m the words of Sir Maunce Gwyer in 
his Benares address to which I have already referred 

The idea of a social contract is no doubt a fiction, but the 
philosophers who expounded it had at least grasped the truth 
that a political society, if it is to have a chance of life, must 
originate in the common agreement of those who compose it 
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I speak of a »oacty iclf-coatamcd and »clf-govcrmng for 
history provide examples enough of soactics of another 
fcinH which have enstcd for long periods, perhaps even for 
ccntunei, when held together by fl strong hand, whether 
domestic or foreign. But a scifomtained and aelf-govcming 
State cannot survive if the elements which compose it arc un 
willing bed fellows. The strains and stresses which a com- 
pulsory partnenhip sets up will in the end prove &taL The 
world is strewn with the rums of paper constitutions which 
felled because they ignored fhn simple truth and many of 
the evils of Europe to-day have arisen from the creation of 
States with an arUfrcial imity where a fe^adc of constitutional 
saf^uards and the buttress of solemn guarantees have served, 
if only for a tune, to conceal the hoUerwnce of the mtcmal 
structure. A coostitucion is not to be drafted on assumptions, 
for in so vital and fimHammi al a matter the results of one 
felse step are mcalculablc. Let a constitution be marie, it 
IS sometimes said, and m the sunshme of our content all 
differences will vwuih like the moming mists. So too the 
imwillmg bride may be persuaded that the affection which she 
does not feel will follow mamage. Sometimes it may but if 
It does not, how disastrous to the muon are the consequences 
and how irTctncvablc 1 

Seeing that a plan to be of any value must be thrashed 
out among Indians themselves, I deliberately avoid any 
attempt to formulate precise and complete proposals, and 
confine myself to stating certam broad conclusions which 
seem to emerge from the survey m this chapter and in 
Part I Broadly then, it seems dear that a system of 
pariiamcntary democracy such as that which has been 
developed and worked hitherto m England (essentially on 
a two-party bans) is not likely to be suited to India s needs 
— cerfamly not for the Central or Federal Government, 
and probably not for the Provinces either If a con 
ititution appropriate to such a system were set up it 
^vould almost certainly develop on quite different lines 
India needs to writ out her own plan to smt her own 
special conditions, studying her oivn butory and studying 
also the vanous forms of democratic consutuboni which 
have been developed m other countries. The key point 
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IS the structure of the executive, and the most hopeful hne 
seems to be to set up some form of executive which, while 
resting broadly on popular support, is nevertheless inde- 
pendent of day-to-day shifts and changes of opmion in 
the elected legislatures, and which is also so composed as 
to give representation to vanous interests For the Cen- 
tral Legislature the representation should be essentially 
that of the umts — the Provinces and States — m the hope 
that the unifying mfiuence of local interests may bndge 
the fissures of communal cleavage. On the grounds stated 
m the text there appear to be strong arguments for hmiting 
the Central Chambers to comparatively small numbers. 
As an expedient, it is possible that the communal tangle 
may be eased by some arrangement of the boundaries 
of imits which will further segregate the vanous com- 
mumties, and there might be other advantages in break- 
ing up some of the very large provmces mto umts more 
manageable in size and more homogeneous But there 
are many counter-considerations, and proposals of this 
kind cannot be tested until worked out m concrete detail, 
so that all their reactions can be clearly seen Lastly, it 
may serve to^counteract the danger of over-centralisation, 
and at the same time have advantages both m easing 
communal tension and bringing back interest to the life 
of the countryside, if the admimstrative structure is so 
designed as to give the greatest possible scope to umts of 
local government right down to the villages 

There is one more point which deserves very special 
attention — and that is the possible importance of the 
function of the Crown in an Indian constitution In the 
British system, as has already been pointed out (p 35®) » 
the “ responsibihty ” of Mimsters has a threefold meamng 
not merely responsibihty to a Parliamentary majority, 
but also, secondly, to Parhament to preserve the digmty 
and authority of Parhament as an institution, and, thirdly, 
to the Crown to maintain the contmmty of national 
government This third ‘facet’ of responsibihty is of 
real importance, and although India may require a 

2B 
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conjtitution differing from tlie Bntiah, nevcrthclcsa, if tliat 
IS to be a democratic constitutioii working democratic 
ally this potential function of the Grown may be even 
more significant m the conditions of Indian soacty than 
It 13 m Bntain itself The more the Indian position is 
studied, the more clearly docs it seem to emerge that 
some focus for personal loyalty is needed as well as some 
impartial arbit^ authority It seems further to be clear 
that this function must be embodied m a personahty which 
can be regarded as standing for the interests of the whole 
nation rather than as one whose position depend? on votes 
which might be votes of a majority composed mainly of 
one pohtical party or commumty ’ For creating a united 
India — mcluding the Indian States — a recogmtion of 
the function of the Grown as something real, even if mdc 
terminate and latent, may prove to have a decisive value.* 

It it iHfljgjLlt, Car to inugme TnffU m be p i c te ot tttle 

cxioid produce by popuUr on vluch could be accepted M rejxe- 

the oeQon hi vsy m doo Pi pi «| fi^t of Uohed Sttto. 

The trrfTTvait of the vrhoie pc o biem ts the text b dellbentely 
tuggotfir ruher esheutdve. Hili penicalar pomt ebcot the 
dea of the Cr<7wn deeerres modi AiUcr i>T<jnm«tlftn then can be ettcmpttd 
here. It b hnportsnt to ■ppvec£>tc diet In the Biituh Svitem, the Crown 
b not only • fymboi« but tbo, m the lea retort, ea im^erdel arbiter cm- 
bodyiog the neHnml tradidoa and oidtled, m the interettt of that tradiden 
to oremile the cxecuhve of the day if it threatem to violate the tradition. 
'Ihb latent power hat not been can died in the United Kingdom for 
genemftmu, bat it remamj hat a real In the DomiiikHii« 

however there have been ociadooal rcctnt Hhatradont of its ate (tee for 
tome recent auet of which the facts are public knowiedge Eva^t Tht 
Kaz tati hu Ptminim Geewaon pp 31S-64, lao-sS, 137 74, and 178-Q4. 
Since theta catet there hu abo been that at the beglimiiig of the pretent 
war when the Governor •Omeral of South Ahica rcfltsed General Hertxog't 
rcqucit for a dbaalution) What u notable in these recent catet In Iti 
bearing on the modern coccepdop of Dcanlnioa Statot b that the repre- 
tcntath.’e of the Crown in aacbtng hit latent power has done to on bb 
own dberetioo an<H hat dellberatety refrained from contulung the Bdtuh 
Govcmmciit— {Lt the Se creta ry of State for the Doodnlont) All thb 
may be very rignificant for the Indian Coratltution. ** But ” it might be 
said, acccading to the spirit of the Bntiih Cocttitutiooal hlonarcby the 
powcri of the Crown are latent and unwritten, and theu* poeKstor b not 
co oc au ed vdtb any executive task of go ver mu ent, whereas, according to 
the 1935 Act, the Oovemor-Genera] m India not only was to ha>'e wide 
dberetionary powers which were tpedficaJly defined, but alto ex ec utive 
powers m connection with the reserved tcrvlca (defence and fordfo 
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4 Issues between Britain and India 

concerning Bntish responsibili/Jr ^ matters which anse 
I have dehberately left these to^ tfT m India 

^most as a mere appanage to the ^ treated 

fact IS. that aU thes?mat?ezs The 

place and become much easier tn h proper 

problem of finding a basis fn if only the major 

between the vanous Indian na ^ ^ constitution agreed 
has been solved. ^ ^ ^ commumties, or states 

accepted, Im possession of 
13 inconsistent with his chlracteTns'!?'^*^^ Govem- 

® ^gain the experience of the Dnm ^Pr^sentative of the Crown ” 
there have been parallels for this dual^S^T ^‘^^esting as showing that 

Governor-General was, unLl^r.nH ^ South Africa, for example the 
“‘^nt for the direct Snill^trrtion responsible to the BritisTco^em! 

Umon°G“’ betweerS^BnSh 

mon Government, and for the ^ -British Government and the 
Government of Southern Rhr,rl« "^^hnent of certam obligations bv the 

S-cdOB, have howtS AvJded .o fe^-^'T 1“ ^^e 

owed m India There are nF evolution which might be 

«tuation, smce m India iL ’ ^ P^^t^^es m the fridi^ 

” hut Sso of of the » res^^S 

l^tionship with any States tha^^ some measure for carrying on the 
^th ^ose that may lom hm Federation, as well as 

ntish authority fo/protecpon respects look to the 

Pon can be envisaged Srof ^ P^^=^ P^o^^ess of evolu- 

y an appomtment correspondmeTo°t? he covered 
"^ca, while the position to the High Commissioner m South 

^de easier by makmp th ^ *' reserved services ” would be 

^foUowmg section of ^Tdiapt eH^^r “ Chapter III and m 

agreement Durme the^. ^ extra-constitutional 

agreement would ^uMesfhT ?'^ performance of any su^ 

Genial some comUW^'^owe'" - the Gov'mot 

^thout go:ng ^to furtLer deS^ with its provisions 

'vhole problem must be lon^?’ ^ conclusion seems to be that 
Jhe plan for evolution^ ° “P°“ ^ of transition and evolution 

d^ereponary pZTofZ ^ ^tage m XcS “e 

the safeguardme of representative of the Grown would be limited 

'-^cl -cSrt'powS transiPoSl'Tnol 

safeguard the mtenm provisions 
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corubtution dificrmg from the Bntish, nevertheless, if that 
IS to be a democratic constitution working democratic 
ally this potential fimction of the Crown may be even 
more significant m the conditions of Indian soacty than 
it IS m Bntam itself The more the Indian position is 
studied, the more clearly doa it seem to emerge that 
some focus for personal loyalty is needed as well as some 
impartial arbit^ authonty It seems further to be dear 
that this function must be embodied in a personality which 
can be regarded as standing for the mtcrcati of the whole 
nation rather than as one whose position depend^ on votes 
which might be votes of a majority composed mainly of 
one pohUcal party or community > For creating a nmfrH 
India — inducting the Indian States — a rccogmtion of 
the function of the Crown as something real, even if mde 
terminate and latent, may prove to have a dcciiive value.* 

It k dfflcult, for ffnmpJffi, to thju Tndu in her preaent tdite 

coold produce by popular di^oa s winch could be accepted u jrpre 
rtia oadoo in B doo the Proldcst of United Stato. 

'The trpatnwmt of the whoto proUetn in the teas ii delihentely 
nggeitrvT rather than exhautdre. This partlcalar point about the finsc 
don of the Crown desores mnch fbOer i»T«Tnh\«rinr» t>»an can be attempted 
here. It li important to appredatc that in the Britoh Svvtein, the Crown 
k not only a symbol^ but abo, m the last resort, an impartial arbiter on 
bodying t^ nadonal tiaditiaa and entitled, in the interests of that tradidon^ 
to oT cm de the executive of the day If it threatess to violate the tradibocn 
Thk latent power has not been f -n-i - ii iM faj the United Kingdom for 
genendons, but it remains tiH has a real In the Dominiani, 

howev er there have been occasional recent Ohistraticius of its use (see for 
some recent cases of which the iacts are public knowledge Eva^t Tib 
ad Us Dataam Gwmn pp. 53-64, iao-36, 137 74, and 178-64. 
Since these cases there has abo bem that at the beginning of the present 
war when the Govcmor-Oeneral of South Africa refraed General Hcroc^s 
request for a tlianTutinn) What k notable in these recent <-■»■* in Its 
bes uing on the modem concepdoo of Dominioo Status k that the repre- 
sentative of the Crown in exa nsiD g hk latent power has done so oa hk 
own cUscredoo and has deUberatety refrained from consulting the British 
Government— (Ls the Secretary ol State for the Dominions) AH this 
may be very significant ibr the Indian ComtlnnitrL ** But it might be 
nio, “ according to the spirit of the Bntiih Constitutional hlonarcby the 
powers of the Crown are latent and unwritten, and thdr poaeaor is not 
caoccTDcd with any executive task of go v er nm ent, whereas, according to 
the 19^ Act, the GmTnuir^kseral m India not only wrai to have wide 
discrctimiary powers which were spedficalJy dcftnrd, but also executive 
powers in connertioo with the reserved services (defrnce and foreign 
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4 - Issues between Britain and India 
It remain! to cSJr 

concermng British respoiisibilmr! “tise 

have dehberately left these to the ."“'‘^‘'csts m India, 
almost as a mere nppanane m !hl 
fact IS, that all these matfem wdl m'" The 

place and become much ea.sier i i j, ^®"' proper 
problem of finding a basis for ^ ‘’'® ““Jor 

betiveen the vanous Indiarparues agreed 

has been solved. parUes, commumties, or states 

P01V..S arc accepted h.. 

s:£v-rs,r:ftcrp"'i>^’~ 

Union Goi ‘^°"«Ponclcncc between within 

~ r ?„ i" -lanrLt^cf Sic'S^V"" 

°iiaioner Th , Government arc now m iti,. k j ^ Union Govern- 

5~, ™“.; ,is 

Ly no^ 

Bntish amh? I but would sull in^.^ Federation, as well as 

Pon^n K* protection ^ook to the 

bOn ^ be envisaged Some of = Parallel process of evolu! 

-4“ tvlS’e“S‘“‘ “"“PM^S to"Sc aS®G ■== “vered 

mad^Je position as reJcchtlT^ Commissioner m South 

tSfnli by makmg them I'af T k ^ reserved services » would be 

SiT‘ Si p"'-— “““pyTtSl 

rz 

The ni ^ problem must be lootcH ’ conclusion seems to be that 

?££i— 
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The objccUoni which have been raised to the proposals 
of the 1935 Act m the field of British respoimbilitief and 
interests concern mainly, as has already been observed, 
the reserved powers and safeguards These are often 
referred to loosely under one heading , but m reahty 
their purposes fell into very distinct classes The special 
powers exercisable by the Governor-General and Governors 
for the safeguarding of mmonty interests raise questions 
which fell essentially wi thin the sphere of Inter Indian 
issues. Here is obviously a matter which depends mainly 
on getting a constitational plan agr eed among Tndiftm. 
Once that is achieved, the whole question of safeguarding 
powers will appear in a totally different light Beyond 
these, the reserved powers and safeguards arc broadly of 
three FiTTt, thcTc IS the reservation of power m 

the matter of defence and foreign policy Secondly, there 
arc certain powers of mtcrvtaitaon given to the repre- 
icntativa of the Crown which can perhaps be deserfoed 
as safeguards against Indian ministers feihng to perform 
their duties property This covers the power of mter 
ventioa to preserve financial stahihty (coupled with the 
appomtment of a Flnanoal Adviser) and to mflinfam 
law and order Lastly, there arc certam provisioiis 
inserted to safeguard trading and busmess mtcrcsts It 
IS regrettable that in general discussion anything Iflcc 
panty of importance should have been given to these 
three classes of provisions. 

Defence is a matter of supreme practical importance 
for which special provisions arc necessary because of the 
mcscapable reahty that India, for the present at least, 
cannot alone provide what is necessary for her own 
sccunty on land and sea. That has been dealt with m 
the preceding chapter, and the plan there outlined aimed 
at finding a method by which the rcahocs of the situation 
could be met without bong made a pretext for altering 
the firamework of India’s constitution. This plan need 
not be here re-stated, but it is necessary now to add that 
foreign pohey is so essentially a function of defence that 
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It IS hardly possible to differentiate the tieatment of the 
two subjects It IS to be hoped that if defence were 
covered by an extra-constitutional Convention running 
for fixed penods representing piogrcssive stages of advance, 
and with an Indian minister associated tliroughout with 
the working of the Convention and the handling of the 
. mder aspects of defence, it should be possible to devise 
a parallel arrangement covering foreign policy during a 
hnuted transitional period winch would be acceptable to 
Indian opinion 

In the case of the other two kinds of icservation there 
would appear to be room for going a long way to meet 
the Indian point of view 


The matter of finance is vital Theie can be no real 
responsibility of government without responsibility for 
finance, and once the decision has been taken to tip the 
balance of responsibility of government on to the Indian 
side. It must be asked whether it is not both futile and 
self-contrachctory to suggest that a controlling or safe- 
guarding hand should be kept on financial responsibihty 
There is a great deal to be said against half-measures la 
a matter of thjs kind. All experience seems to show that 
the exercise of responsibihty has a sobering effect. But 
for that It must be real responsibility To transfer the 
uutiative to a mimster, and yet make him feel that there 
^ a power in the background which carries the responsi- 
uity for stepping in to prevent him doing anything 

^ry stupid, is hkely to produce either irresponsibihty or 
fiiction 


Plain speaking is necessary on these issues and the con- 
si erations which ought to influence opimon must be 
squarely faced It may be said that British financial 
a mimstration, ahke m England and in India, has in the 
past observed certain principles and standards which have 
justified themselves on grounds both of morahty and 
expediency But when one turns to consider the abflity 
''at which the pnnciples have been apphed, unquahfied 
commendation becomes more difficult There certainly 
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13 no jmtification m the expencncc of the years since the 
last war for arguing that Bnmh offiaals have a land of 
inspired abiUty which no Indian ministers or offiaals will 
be found to cquaL To impose safeguards on the ground 
of dificrenccs m abihty is an untenable position 

But that does not dispose of the whole matter It is 
not merely a question of ability but of pnnaplcs and 
mtcntions , and m view of much that has been said 
recently m India, Indians can hardly be surprised if on 
the Bntiih aide there exist doubts and a need for re 
assurance. A great deal of the Congress htcraturc has 
been devoted to representations that unjustifiable and 
mtolcrable finanaal burdens have been placed on India 
by the Bntish administration, and the doctnne has been 
preached that it will be the right and even the duty of 
a national Indian Government to repudiate the pubhc 
debt and other obligations incurred by the Government 
of India. The Bntish Pariiament cannot be expected to 
ratify a consUtuaon granting self government with full 
powers over finannal policy to Tpdia iinli»iti fbis rnatter 
IS cleared up It would be useless for me to attempt to 
disguise my own view that a great deal of nonsense has 
been wntten m India about the enppling of the country 
by heavy and unjustifiable pubhc borrowings In fact, 
there is no country m the world which has a better record 
or a sounder poedon as regards its pubhc debt than India, 
covered as it is almost entirely by productive assets. 

It may well be that, as a result of Congress preachings, 
Indian opinion has been genuinely misled on this matter, 
and there is much to be said for having a review of the 
whole position earned out by an authontaUve Commission 
which the Indian pubhc could regard as entirely dis- 
interested * But after such a review there must be no 

Id hi* lut book, Tht CU(7 which hat jist bem pobUthed, 

Jawmhailal Nehru hu taid that If the achieved her freedom, would 

oot look uD^routably to certahi prmlcgc* in the maucr of trade and 
commerce bong gramed to Britain. Skt mx^ ova aatfi orlria fauji ml 
kvdauvsiadi in juU* timid mtiftHmlur We would be vdlling to par this 
price Air free dom with peace.** Thk passage it set in a coo text vrhicb 
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■•nff these obhgat,oL‘ mtf 

a body If defence ,s covered bra Pnn I"'' 
lines which I have proDosrr? ‘^ Convention on the 

necessary funds to supnoit tL Pi'ovision of the 

would be included amon<r T agreed to 

ratified obligations. ^ ncknowledged and 

side^rSX' fodmm them 'T '‘T “t*- 

financalposttior T t r r; ’ the 

to Indians, bTt Jc^Z M “ffcsponstbihiy 

posting mm the hanTof a "'^'^nance would be 

some degree at least on* nunistcr dependent in 
«rtam dangers n l,rr There are 

which should be fared “"d commcicial field 

opinion is fully conscious of di ird'angcrs^^Th 
peculiar to Indn h„<- ^ rnese clangers They are not 

pressure of sectional ^ pohPcal 

'vith There^is murh ” ^ factor to be reckoned 

which could be auotPfU experience of other countries 

'viU be very wise^fn , 1 ^ PO'^t, and Indians 

^ents provisiont; ^ ^ constituPonal arrange- 

^^ngs shouJfl ^ railways and other State under- 
composed of me ^ hands of statutory bodies, 

outside the fieM ^ghest abihty, whose careers he 

the last resorf 

‘contains so With the government of the day, 

^Ucal But°T sympathy that I do not wish to be 

Bntish people want Ind^n? strongly against the suggestion that the 
Moreover, to unagmeS 1 ° more than is fair and just 

demands is based^n to Congress 

“lercial concessions is “‘crests, or could be bought off by com- 

essions, 13 totally to misread the situation 
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but It docs mean that on every proposed move of pohey 
there would be available to the pubhc and to the legis- 
lature the opportunity to get an appreciation of the 
position based on the viewB of dmntercjted men of prac 
Peal experience 

We may turn next to the proposed provisioiis for 
reserving to the rcprcsentaPvcs of the Crown power to 
mtervenc m matters of law and order On this matter 
the most useful and practical commentary is supphed by 
the actual experience of the working of provincial govern 
ment under the 1935 Act This ihow^ that Govemon 
could cxerasc a helpful mfiucncc without mterfermg with 
the hberty of mimsten to pursue thar chosen pohacs. 
These powers should be regarded as projections of the 
functions of the Grown as embodied m the British Constitu 
bon In the transitional period they may be more precise 
and connect the Grown through its rcprcscntaPvcs in 
India more definitely with execubve responsibihties than 
IS the case m England, but the natural evoluPon will be 
to the BnPsh stage which retains in the Crown no 
more than a latent power to preserve the consPtuPoa 
itsclfi This IS the course of evoluPon which has been 
and 13 being followed m the Domimons (see p 378 and 
footnote) 

Lastly there is the class of safeguards concerned with 
protecting BnPah commercial mter e sts against dumminn 
tory treatment The degree of proteePon actually pro- 
pel m the 1935 Act may be reasonable enough and 
the issues may be of senous moment to those concerned , 
but they arc of a totally different nature and order of 
importance from such matters as the safety of India or 
the securing of a fair balance between the Indian com 
miiniPcs, Moreover, one must ask whether the idea of 
bmidmg mto a fixed consPtuPon provuions for protecting 
business mterests docs not imply a conceppon of secunty 
for such mterests which has m fact become non-existent 
m every other part of the world. One must ask too how 
such safeguards could be made to prevail against a strong 
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force of Indian opinion, and what would be the effect of 
attempting to do so. A sense of proportion and realism 
surely points to the conclusion that British investors and 
traders in India ought (if only in their own interests) to 
rely rather on the moie normal methods of leciprocal 
trade conventions freely concluded, and to seek their 
essential safeguard for fair treatment in pioving that their 
activities are of value to the country 

If the issues between Britain and India were handled 
in the spirit indicated in the preceding paragraphs, it is 
perhaps not too much to hope that these would disappear 
from the catalogue of major difficulties 


5 Summary and Conclusions 

My aim m the foregoing sections has been to present 
the problem clearly, and, above all, to insist that the two 
sides of it — the Intcr-Indian issues and those between 
Britam and India — must be seen separately I have 
stressed, too, another point, which has been so much 
emphasised ig. the recent public utterances of Bntish 
statesmen, that the prime need now is for Indians to 
agree among themselves as to the form of the constitution 
which they want All this is logically unanswerable, and 
It IS indeed necessary to sort out the issues logically in 
this way, since otherwise there can be nothing but the 
troubled waters of confused thought in which pohtical 
agitators can fish with satisfaction and success But in 
practice these clear-cut logical distinctions cannot be fully 
preserved, and some mixture of the issues is inevitable 
In fact, we have got to feel our way forward and at each 
step help each other My own behef is that the con- 
stitutional problem cannot be completely or finally solved 
in advance. I beheve that the essential thing is to get 
down to the practical work, and that, m the handhng of 
the actual tasks, solutions for what look like mtractable 
problems will be found, while new problems hitherto 
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unforeseen may reveal thenuclvc* * The taski which need 
tacilmg first arc those constructive social and economic 
faaVi which I have described in Chapter II They need 
t:^rVling first for many reasons Not only are they the 
which affect the welforc of the people, which indeed 
should be the first objective of government and the final 
test of good government, but also in the process of thar 
accomplishment lies the hope of building up through the 
advancement and education of the masses, the only sure 
foundation for real democracy m India. Lastly practical 
co-opcration on these tasks is likely to create tics omtmg 
all parties and cutting across communal divisions then, 

I had the power to influence men 1 thoughts these arc 
the thoughts that I would put mto Indian mmds “ Let 
us not attempt to solve this whole problem in one step 
Let us first dear the way for the constructive tasks of 
Government m the field of Provmcial and State adminis- 
tration. We already have the constitutional power to do 
thu, but to reinforce that we m India also need to have the 
handling of finance and all economic pohey in the Central 
Government so that we may have a concerted All India 
pohey As n^ardi defence and foreign pphey, we can 
work m partnership with the Bntish Government m the 
fint stage — provided it is dear that that docs not mean 
merdy mariong tune, but that a progressive plan leading 
up to the full transfer of rcsponsibihty on to our shoulders 

II inaugurated, and that we have the means of watching 
that It II earned out. If the continued partnership (for 
these special purposes) of the fintish authonty m the first 
stages of central administration serves to reinforce the 

* In CKyliig thli I do not forget the newt esepetaed by Sir Manrke 
Gwyer Is tbe qtKiUdea which 1 hsre ghro oa p. 375 But I Tcnturo 
to tHh extent to dingree with than. A Qurriage of people hopcleiify 
incompadble may icuiecd* ai he ayi> be doomed to bat do 

marriage woold evo take place If the coomctlsg partica wught to amire 
themadres In advance thM they vroMld never qwrd, or altanatfvcly 
to provide lafetuardi agahut every poaihle form of Ctnrcasoaable actfoo 
by one or the other Nor would any marriage prove aucccMfld without a 
tplrlc of give and take and the comradahlp whiidi ii built up in tbe coune 
(rfhantflingUfei prohlenu together 
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confidence of the Minorities and States that there will still 
be an independent authority to watch the fair working 
of the relations between the various Indian interests, so 
much the better, since this may help us all to make the 
first start m general agreement.” 

Doubtless thoughts thus phrased will arouse suspicion 
in some Indian mmds, but I beheve that most, if they are 
honest with themselves, will feel that they contain elements 
of wisdom ‘ 
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The attempt has been made in the eariicr chapters of 
this book to see the constitutional question* m relation, to 
the actual problem* of adnumstratron and government 
But It IS not enough to study only domestic conditions , 
relations with the surrounding world arc of no Ic** 
account 

Here, of course, more obviously than at any other 
point, one u brought up against the difficulty of depicting 
the situation or reaching any concluaons at the present 
moment while the face of the whole world u changing in 
an upheaval the course and end of which no man can 
foraee Moreover at the tune of wnting it seems tliat 
the greatest need is to emphasise the realities of the war 
for there has hitherto been a tendency to cfiscusg India’s 
problem as though she ivcrc stiU set m a peaceful and 
secure ^vorld, and could aBbrd to carry on with internal 
dissensionsj, muddling along to a final solution without 
any danger of rough and maorablc mtcrfcrcncc fi^m 
outside — almost like a family arguing about bow to run 
the house while gang* of armed robbers arc approaching 
from all ndei threatening either to break in to piUagc 
and SC12C it, or if they fail m that, to create condiUoni m 
which quiet family life as we have known it will be some 
thing no longer possible, something to which men can 
only look back as a golden age of the past which, for the 
tune at least, has disappeared from a gnm and ruthless 
ivorld * 

iT the fcnenl public to lodIa-<— to coocentmed oa tbar lalcnMl 
pcoblena, to Cu trom Europe, ftad m tbe cearury to tbtllmd from 
etUmaJ ttrea, UiouJd iunv IkSed bllheito to gntp the rabUo o( (be 
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It may be that, before these words are pubhshed, the 
unfolding of the war plans of our enemies will have 
shocked all classes tliroughout India into a new realisa- 
tion of the threats and perils which surround her But, 
however near the threat of actual attack may come to 
India, It will stiU remam necessary to appreciate in 
their true significance the forces and tendencies which 
have led to the war and which may remain at work 
when It IS over It will be necessary, too, to preserve a 
sense of proportion and a faith that, however the tem- 
porary fortunes of war may sway, there wiU ultimately 
emerge conditions in which aU those nations that are 
now ranged against the Totahtarian States, whether m 
the East or the West, will play a powerful part m re- 
shaping the world. It is in that faith that this survey 
IS continued and that we may turn to consider the 
general setting m which India will have to take her 
place 

2 

The expenences of the past twenty years culminating 
m the preserjt war have demonstrated vividly that no 
nation can secure for itself freedom to work out its own 
destmy regardless of the pohcies of other countries. 
Many factors have been at work Amongst these, scientific 
advances have played an important part, and history wiU 
accord to the inventions of the internal combustion engine 
and wireless transmission a sigmficance, so far indeed much 
less beneficent, but no less profound than the mtroduction 
of the prmtmg press The speedmg-up of transport, the 
development of air travel and radio commumcation, have 
dmumshed the space of separation and converted dis- 
tant countries into uncomfortably josthng neighbours , 
while these inventions, combined with the development 
of mechamcal instruments of war for which they have 

international situation, that can hardly be surprising when one recalls the 
course of British pubhc opinion almost up to the outbreak of war, or if 
one studies even to-day some of the debates which are allowed to t^e up 
the time of the British Parhament 
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equally been used have made it possible for determined 
le^en not only to impose ngid control on vast popula 
tions but to wield a compdling power of arms with a 
swiftness and over a range undreamed of m the past 
Aristotle, discoursing on the sacncc of politica, saw m the 
difficulties of co mmu nication a limiting factor on the ex 
pansion of governments dependent on popular support , 
and he asked, if the numbers governed passed a certam 
limit, what herald who had not the voice of the mythical 
Stentor could address them? To-day it is a common 
place for any Icadmg world figure to speak m his own 
voice to many miiiions spread all over the globe. It is a 
far cry to the days of Anstotlc, but it is barely a genera 
Hon smcc the vast difficrcncea brought about by these new 
appliances have altered the whole range of power polices, 
and the whole nature of mtcmaconal relacons Not lea 
remarkable than the inventions themselves has been the 
development of the technique of the Totahtanan Power 
State which has exploited them, and of the ruthless 
philosophy or ideology which hes behind it Lastly, there 
must be noted the concurrent, less spectacular, but hardly 
less significant developments m the economc field which 
have been sketched m the first secCon of Chapter Two 
These, as there explamed, led to maladjustments of 
potential producCvc and consumpCvc power, to the con 
sequent search in many countnes for mcrcascd economic 
self-suffiaency and in the final result to an economic 
malaise which weakened and absorbed the attencon of 
the dcmocraCc Welffire States and largely contributed 
to the opportunity of the Totahtanan ‘ Power States to 
build up their presCgc and mflitary strength. 

One lesson which it is possible to read mto all these 
cxpcncncci is that man baa not risen morally to the 
opportuniCcs which hu bram has created It is a melon 
choly filet that the powers over nature which sacncc has 
given him have been much less effectively exploited for 
good than for evil purposes Thus it may be said that of 
the economic maladjustments the primary cause has been 
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in nuiiiy Cviscs at least, some scientific advance — tlie 
uuention ol a new niaclimc, or the breeding of a new 
variety of \s heat oi other crop — which has enormously 
increiscd the potenliahtics of production, but has been 
balanced by no corresponding advance in the distiibution 
of purcluising power. Again, if we turn to consider 
I'lillei’s achievements it must be acknowledged that he 
has harnessed the powers of science to make the State 
into a war machine much more effectively than the 
democracies have been able to use tiicm for the pin pose 
of advancing the welfare of their individual citizens 
Moreover, as aheady stated, the comparative failure of 
the demoeiacies m this respect has increased Hitler’s 
opportunity To say this docs not mean that, if the 
democracies lead been more successful in creating a better 
world, that alone would have been enough to balance 
Hitler’s aggressive policy of Powei and War Clearly 
that would be untrue, but it surely is true to say that, if 
more success had been achieved m constructive policies, 
not only would there have been more hope of getting the 
democracies to pre-arm themselves for defence of what 
had been achi/ived, but they would also have had greater 
rcsouices for doing so ‘ 

To see m all this nothing more tlian the chance result 
of mechanical inventions and scientific discoveries is too 
narrow a view - On the other hand, to take it as iHus- 


‘ By efficient organisation it might have been possible to provide a 
good measure of ‘ butter ’ and yet to leave available enough resources to 
make ‘ guns ’ on a scale adequate to balance the Totalitarian States’ cfFort 
But no state could produce adequate supplies of both ‘ guns ’ and ‘ butter ’ 
simultaneously with maintaining to per cent or more of its able-bodied 
male population m idleness and unemployment 

^ It 13 such a view which leads to ideas of Utopias like Samuel Butler’s 
Ereivhon, or, m a less extreme form, Mr Gandhi’s spinning-whccl 
But these provide no acceptable guide to practical policies or human 
progress, smee it must surely be man’s duty to find means for using 
scientific power to good effect rather than to be satisfied with guarding 
against its possible misuse by breakmg up machines or artificially rcstrict- 
mg knowledge of their use Moreover, however much India were to 
concentrate on the spinnmg-wheel, that would not stop Hitler making 
tanks and aeroplanes to be used to destroy her true life I do not, of 
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tratjng the need for incrmting the influence gf moral 
force* in human aSain ifl to read a lesson which^ though 
profoimdly true, is too general to give dose guidance. 
Both these lessons arc important, but in rclatioa to 
practical pohaes the most Egnificant aspect of the result* 
that have been desenbed is that they constitute a senous 
challenge to independent nationalism, to democracy, and 
to an economic system based on mdividuahstic enterprise. 
All these represent prinaplcs which by common opinion 
were established by the last war The Peace Treaties were 
based on an extreme rccogmtion of nationalism, and 
Europe was broken up accordingly the war was fought 
to make the world sale fiar democracy when it was 
over, the system of mdiYidoahstic enterprise in the eco- 
nomic field was, by taot consent, aJlow^ to resume full 
sway But now it seems dear that nationaJism m the 
tense of isolatiomsm cannot survive now it is question 
able whether the alow moving and vacillating system of 
democratic government can keep its place m the world 
vis-i VIS ruthless TotaUtanan Power State* now one 
must ask whether an mdividuahstic system of buimcss 
which has failed to give secunty of empjoyment or to 
make full use of the world s increased powers of pro- 
duction will be tolerated by the masses of mankin d On 
all these counts there u a challenge to the bare principle 
of freedom and its coroUanc* of Imssiz fmrt nnd mdividuaJ 
mn, whether practised by nations or individuals The 
challenge is and will continue whatever the result of 

coune, laH to ap pr eciate that Mr QaiulU'a pjhOoaophy of noo-riolence 
ghei an answer to thh and hh own doctrine i nd coherent. 

But ooe Duat wooder wfaetfacr Mr Oandhi, if be hai 
methodi of nuta nmrdef w prmetaed in Poland, , can still beUm bb 
doctrine to be condftent wub practical HirviTal. Once in the late fummer 
of 1939 when I ww taltang to Jama lO the snokmg'cooin of the 

Houjeof Cnntmnra. Juitaftghehadmadea ntn-riolmce parifist speech, 
Mr tVinstoa Chorchlll came op and laid, “Jimmy whenerer I bear you 
ipcnk, I think of BcUoc • llrv 

Pale nyrirriT thought U wrong to fight, 

But ruddy Bdl, who bTled hhn, thought it right 
Ihat, if gu de, ■ rmn to me to r » p«tm «n reality 
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tlie picsciit war I wute in supiemc confidence that, 
w'hatc\ei may happen, tlieie can be no peiinancnt victory 
for the Totahtauan bybtems , that they contain within 
themtieKei. tlic iceds of then owm destruction, because 
they are founded on evil principles and because there can 
be no peimanence in a system which leplaces the rule of 
law by the rule of individual men. That faith I hold 
independently of my equally strong faith that the British 
Commonwealth together wath other freedom-loving states 
will rise to the need of the emergency, and will in the end 
prevail m the present conflict of aimed force. But the 
challenge wall remain There could be no more fatal 
mistake than to say “ We wall defeat Germany, and all 
the Totalitarian pow'ers will crack, iind then we shall be 
able to muddle along in the old w'ay as we did m the 
years aftci 1918”. The threat may come again at any 
time from the same or another quartet Moreover, the 
economic and social problems demand solution indepen- 
dently of the sti uggle with Totalitarian poweis Salvation 
can only be found in building up a better system whicli 
will gradually win the allegiance of all mankind, and 
winch, until ^hen, is strong enough to defend itself It is 
because we failed to achieve that after 1918 that the 
picsent struggle has come upon us The question is, how 
is the challenge to be met without sacrificing the very 
essence of the principles for which we are fighting — 
freedom for each individual and each nation to develop 
Its own destiny — destruction of the tyranny of man over 
man or nation over nation There can be only one 
answer , freedom, whether for the individual or foi the 
nation, must be used not with a narrow vision of selfish 
benefit, but m co-operation with other nations or indi- 
viduals for a common purpose, in shaping which the 
moral forces must prevail The bare principle of freedom 
without an adequate conception as to its use is not enough , 
without contributive co-operation no individual benefit 
can be secure 
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To preach thu doctrine is to bring one on to common 
ground with many leaders of Indian thought. They 
appreciate that India cannot live to hcraclf or work out 
her own future untroubled fixjm the outside world No 
one has realised this more clearly than the Mahatma, 
who has condemned roundly the ambition to hve like 
a frog m a well Jawahariai Nehru, too in his recently 
published book, The Umy of India, has written 

The day of «m^ coimtnc* is past. It is also patent that 
the day of even big countnc* standing by themselves is past 
Huge countnes like the Soviet Union or the Umted States of 
Amcnca may be capable of standing by themselves but even 
they are likely to join themselves with other countnes or 
groups. The only sohiUon is a world federation of free 
countnes. In Europe people talk of a European Fcdcraooa 
or XJmon, sometimes they mdude the U SA. and the Bntuh 
Dominions m their group They leave out always Ch ina 
atiH India, Tfnfl ginmg (hat two great countnes can be 
Ignored. There can be no world^anangement which is based 
on Ignoring India or fThma. If there arc to be fedcratmiii, 
India will not £t into a European federation where it can 
only be a hanger-on of lemi-colonial status. 

The mam idea thus expressed fits m exactly with the 
line of thought which I have been dcvciopmg m the present 
chapter, and it will find a wide response m England to-day 
We shall most of us disagree, madentally, with the charge 
that great countries like nhina and India arc forgotten 
m our thoughts of co-opcratiou between free countnes, 
or that we assume that if India were to jom a Western 
federation she could be given the rdle of a mere ‘ hanger 
on of semi-colonial status But we will not quarrel with 
the warning What does require examination, however 
13 how widely and in what form the umon bctivccn groups 
of countnes can be effected- Jawahariai Nehru talks of 
a ‘ world federation of fi^ countries Can the tic 
extend to federation , and how many countries could 
that mclude ? 
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Much has been written on this subject recently. In 
this chapter no more can be attempted than to state 
certam considerations which may help to clear thinkmg 
on India’s pohcy. Those who support the idea of a 
world federation regard it as affording the only sure 
foundation for peace, because in their view peace can 
never be secure m a world of separate sovereign states 
The hne of argument is perfectly logical, but it is of 
htde practical help, since if aU nations had reached a 
point where each was ready to merge its identity in a 
world state and surrender its full sovereignty, that would 
indicate a state of feehng sufficient m itself to have 
eliminated the danger of war 

We may keep the idea of a world federation before us 
as an ultimate ideal, but it will be more valuable to be 
ready with less ambitious first steps lest, as happened with 
the League of Nations, we fail to achieve anything by 
attempting too much A more realistic vision is that 
which seems to have been m Jawaharlal Nehru’s mind, 
namely, that those states which have no aggressive 
ambitions and which desire peace and freedom should 
combine together and endeavour so to orgamse them- 
selves as to neutrahse the threat from potential aggressors, 
possibly by finding means to give those too a “ vested 
interest m peace ”, but more surely by making themselves 
so strong in defence that neither by threatemng nor by 
makmg war would their adversaries be able to prevail 

Is so wide a groupmg likely to be possible, or may this 
also prove to be too difiicult a plan for complete reahsation 
at first ? To answer that question it is necessary to appre- 
hend clearly both the purposes of such a combination and 
the measures required to make it effective Two mam 
practical objectives have to be envisaged — the welfare of 
individuals and peace among nations Two branches of 
co-operation are mvolved — in economic pohcy and in 
defence measures Economic co-operation itself has a 
double significance — first, because to lessen the economic 
sigmficance of pohtical boundanes will reduce one of the 
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mam potential causca of war , secondly, as a measure for 
the promotion of material wclferc. 

What do the two branches of co-operation involve? 
Economic co-opcration is required for the promotion of 
material welferc because there is m fact no nation which 
13 so placed that it can obtain its optimum development 
on a basis of complete self sufficiency The differentials 
of human skill m industry may p^haps be evened out, 
but differences m climate, soil, and mmeral resources create 
differential advantages m primary prtxluction between one 
country and another which no sloU in devising substitute 
products can overcome, and this means that without an 
exchange of goods m mtcmational trade each nation would 
be compelled either to go without certain goods or to pro- 
vide them for itself at an unduly high cost. Thu of conne 
u elementary But as against this there has been among 
all nations a growing desire for achieving a measure of 
security m dcvelopmg thar own pohacs and a growing 
fear of placing thar fate m the hands of others by be- 
coming economically dependent on them Sccunty m 
ffict, is desired not only m the event of vrar, but also 
against economic fluctuations and uncmpIyymcnL The 
latter kmd of security m any country which is not insu 
lated from the world ma y be powerfully affected by 
what other coimtncs do, and for a group of nations 
which arc economically mtcrdcpcndcnt there l>c no 
real sccunty unless the pohacs of each fit in together 
That mean s that there must be close pohtical co-opera 
tion and, without arguing the matter out more fully, it 
may be said that eipcncncc before the war had made 
It mercanngiy dear that for effective economic co-opera 
tion It would be necessary to have a group of nations not 
only m such sympathy together that the idea of war 
between t hem vrai unthinkable, but with pohtical oo 
dose enough to cniure contmuity of hannomous pohacs 
of all lands. In fact, as has already been stated m Chapter 
Two, economic bamers ran only be lowered pcnu with 
pohtical co-opcration, and it is only within a group based 
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on surely founded co-operation over the whole field of 
political life that far-reaching economic concessions can 
be expected or can themselves have any sure foundation 
If one turns to consider co-operation for defence, it is 
clear that this also, if it is to be effective, must be based 
on extremely close and harmonious pohtical co-operation 
If each country is to bear its fair share of a common 
buiden, all must be agreed as to the extent of burden to 
be undertaken There must be agreement, too, in the 
field of foreign policy covering all action, economic or 
other\vise, which might provoke quarrels with countnes 
outside the group And that must involve not only a 
common policy in normal relations but also in special 
measures, short of war, which might have to be taken 
against potential peace-breakers The imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions is an example of such measures which 
covers both the economic and defence field How vitally 
important that might be as an instrument of pohcy is 
clear from the fact that if the Alhes of the last war had 
in their trading with Germany combined to restrict 
supphes of war matenals, that would have made it physi- 
cally impossible for Germany to rebmld her war strength 
(Indeed one of the phenomena which will most amaze 
the historian of future years is the fact that, even up to 
the last months before the present war, the British 
Commonwealth, France, and the Umted States were 
sending to Germany — sometimes on credit — enormous 
quantities of the very materials which she needed for her 
war preparations — materials which at the time she could 
not have procured elsewhere ) 

There will be needed, too, the closest co-operation in 
defence plans and in the mamtenance of fighting forces 
The essential feature of the modern era of mechamcal 
warfare which distmgmshes it entirely fi:om past eras is 
the overwhelmmg advantage of material eqmpment No 
spirit of devotion to the State, no personal bravery or 
natural fightmg quahty, no gemus for improvisation, will 
suffice to meet an enemy who has a start of long years of 
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preparation m building up vast stocks of war material 
and a vast manufiicturing capacity for its furtber pro- 
duction. One of the significant lessons to be learned 
from the advance m mechanical luvcntionB is the ad 
vantage which they give to administrative cffiaency, 
especL^y m m aking plans m advance, as compared 
with spiritual and moral quahtics Those who wish to 
give play to the latter must develop a correspond 
mg measure of cffiaency, and that means, if a group 
of nations is to achieve its purpose, that each member 
must have an effiaent system of government which is not 
distracted from its defence plans, even m times of peace, 
by other pohacs and that all must be bound by such 
close ties that they can work with a unified purpose. 

Obviously no group of nations can do that unless thax 
governments have hannomous pohacs For example, if 
in one country there is a government which wishes to 
concentrate on social pohacs and cut down armaments, 
while m the other countries of the group the necessity for 
expenditure on armamcnti if regarded as havmg urgent 
pnonty, that is likely to lead to dissensions gravely affect 
mg the power of the group * 

To sum up whether we look at co-operation m eco- 
nomic pohey or m defence, we arc brought to the con 
elusion that it cannot be effective without very dose 
pohtical umon It is such considerations which must be 
borne m mmd when we arc considermg ideas of a ledcra 
tion or even of a co-operatuig group of nations These 
ideas arc often vagudy concaved and it seems doubtful 
whether all those who sec thar attractions visualise fully 
the dofcncss of pohtical harmony which is necessary or the 
sacrifice of mdcpcndcncc which mdividual nations would 
have to accept if the group is to achieve the objects which 
arc envisaged 

An urgent common danger dearly apprehended can, 
of course, be a unifying influence so powerful as to over 
ndc all normal difficulties and hesitations Before the 
present \var is over, measures which have in the past 
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sccMiicd lmpo^MbIc may perhaps be adopted with common 
consent as the only means of salvation Jawaharlal Nehru 
in the book aheady quoted reminds his readers that at 
the supreme cnsis of last summer the British Government 
proposed to France a complete unification of the two 
countries m one stale It is at least conceivable that in 
die stress of war some step of this kind might be taken 
betucen the British Commonwealth and the United 
Slates If that should happen, India’s iclations both with 
the British Commonwealth and the rest of the world 
would appear m a new light, and most of the controversy 
wluch has recently raged m the Indian political field 
would become out of date and meamnglcss Even if so 
extreme a development may be regarded as improbable, 
it IS a fairl) cei tain forecast that, as this war develops, and 
as the threat to India eomes nearer, there will be a great 
change in her public opinion and m the way in which her 
relations with the British Commomvealth and the world 
in general are regarded Anything written now about 
these relations must therefore be of doubtful value, and 
one must enter the caveat that the printing press cannot 
keep pace wjfh events Subject to this reservation, it may 
be useful to pursue the investigation of India’s position a 
step further, not so much with the idea of forecasting what 
will happen as of helping clear thinking on the whole of 
her problems 


4 

Looking back on the conditions and tendencies which 
have prevailed hitherto, and taking account of all that has 
just been said about the closeness of pohtical ties which 
will be necessary if co-operation between groups of nations 
is to be effective, it is not an unreasonable forecast that 
the world might as a first step towards a wider umty be- 
come orgamsed into a small number of groups of nations, 
supplemented by ententes between certam of these 
groups A reduction in the number of nations involved 
in each group would make co-operation easier, but 
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a group would require to comprise economic resources of 
a range wide enough to allow for complementary trade 
between its memb^ and to give it as a whole a suffi 
cicntly broad foundaUoa. To ^ on fix>m this general idea 
to consider how the groups might be composed and what 
arc lihcly to be their characters and pohacs is to enter 
upon a field of entirely uncertam speculation, Neverthe 
leas as it has been part of the Congress party’s demand to 
rlaim that India should have the right to sever her con 
ncction with the British Commonwealth and deadc her 
future alignment among the nations, it may help towards 
clearer thinking on the whole position if on the assump- 
tion, which IS apparently accepted, that she will not be 
able to stand entirely ^onc, some attempt is made to 
visualuc what it would mean for her to associate herself 
ivith one or other of the vanous possible groups There 
might, for example, be five mam groups — Central Euro- 
pean Slavomc Far Eastcro, American, and lastly a group 
centred round the Bntish CommonwcaltL How would 
India fare with any of these ? 

Assuming some continuity of existing charactcnstici, it 
IS surely mconcervable that ^dia should wiil^to unite her 
self with other a Central European or a Slavomc group 
Germany Italy and Russia have all been bmlt on the 
creed that the mdividoal is to be sacrificed to the State, 
and that mdividual firecdom counts for nothing ‘ To 
claim to reconcile the State and Liberty is nonsense 
Mid Lenm, Nothing counts outside the State. 

The State is the Law said Mussolini. ‘ The State 
dominate* the nation because the State alone represena 
the nation said Hitler These were all atatements made 
m the days of peace. The doctrmes of the Central Euro- 
pean powers have been revealed with more glaring clear 
ncsi as the war has pragretsed Germany claims to oficr 
security to her satclhtcs by buying up their crops for yean 
to come , but it u the security of serfdom — a terfdom 
which will restrict them to pmoitivc activities directed 
for the benefit of German economy According to the 
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German doctrine “ a lower race needs less food, less 
clothes, and less culture than a higher race ’V and “ The 
German people, as the pivot and leaders of Europe’s new 
era* must avoid the temptation to devote their energies to 
the good of others ” ^ 

But It is hardly necessary to labour the point that 
India could find no home in a Central European bloc 
dominated by the German spirit All parties and classes 
have already expressed their detestation of this spmt, and 
the general response to the war has shown that Indians are 
ready to risk their fives in fighting against it What then 
of Russia ^ Despite aU the recent disillusionment about 
her, despite the purges, the understanding with Germany, 
the Fmmsh War, and the subtle transformation of her 
economic and social system, Russia stiU stands for certain 
easily understood ideals, questionable in their value but 
attractive to a very large number of people m aU countries 
While she has nothmg to do with democracy, she stands 
nevertheless for equahty m the sense that her system, 
while toleratmg small differences m income, prevents 
absolutely the accumulation of any very large fortunes 
Russia still m^kes an appeal as a country in wluch, though 
fireedom is unknown, the energies of the people are 
systematically organised for the promotion of the general 
welfare, and m which by a kind of rough justice all citizens / 
share and share alike m the general dividend To all who 
feel themselves oppressed or exploited this is an attractive 
picture But belund this picture he reahties of a different 
kmd — the shortcommgs m the translation of prmciples 
mto practice, the barbarity of the State machine, the 
cruelty which has gone to the production of results, the 
hardships suffered in spite of the grandiose industrial 
structure which has been built up, and all the other 
consequences involved m the sacrifice of the individual 
to the State These features, together with the ruthless 
suppression of all forms of religion and the lack of any 


* These words are quoted from a speech of Dr Ley 
- See Das Reich of October 1940 
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basu for economic rcaproaty with India, combmc to 
make it bard to beheve that India could ever contemplate 
merging herself withm a Russian bloc 

What a bloc of Far Eastern powers might stand ftfr is 
much harder to say At present China and Japan arc in 
a conflict the final result of which may be the supremacy 
of the one or the other, or possibly their reconciliation 
m a more or less amicable association In any of 
these alternative events what would happen ? To 
the ordes in India interested in such matters, Chinese 
culture may appear to signify an Oncntal way of life, 
a repudiation of the West with it* dear and uncom 
promismg ideas and a loacty based neither on law 
nor on force but on personal understanding and on a 
pervading system of morahty Japanese society might at 
one time have been concaved m much the same terms , 
but Japan has been moving increasingly towards Totah 
tanan ideals and methods, and it teems imposnhle to 
avoid the conclusion that if Japan were to overcome 
China these ideals and methods would obtam much 
stronger hold In that ease for India to become a member 
of such a group would mean that she too would pass under 
the domination of Japan, or at best have a share m a 
partnership m which she hcitelf would certainly not be 
the dominant partner If on the other band China were 
to prevail what would that mean ? What strength would 
she have as a partner for India ? China will still need to 
find herself when the unifying influence of resistance to 
Japan is removed She must be for long m a state of 
transition and instabihty It has to be remembered, too 
that the economic quahtie* and needs of India and China 
arc by no means complementary to each other Taking 
all these considerations mto account, 1* it possible to 
imagine that these two vast populations could weld them 
selves together mto a unit strong enough to stand alone 
m the sort of world which may emerge finm the present 
war? Is it not m fact reasonable to conclude that for 
India to become a member of a Far Eastern group would 
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mean either that she would come under the donunation 
of Japan, or that she would be merged m a bloc lacking 
the cohesion and strength necessary for eJBfective action 
and survival 


5 

Leaving aside the very improbable alternative that 
India should associate herself with an American group, 
one may turn lasdy to consider her position m the British 
Commonwealth Whatever one may thmk of the practical 
possibihty of India detachmg herself from the Common- 
wealth in any conditions which can at present be foreseen, 
this book would be mcomplete without an attempt to face 
the issues squarely What does Indian membership of 
the Commonwealth mean ^ Is such membership advan- 
tageous for India compared with any other possible 
arrangement ^ Indians’ appreciation of the position is 
mevitably affected by famihanty The ideals of the 
Commonwealth lack the appeal of freshness and the 
stimulus of novelty Moreover, just as famihanty with a 
person often results m formmg a fixed and permanent 
view of his character and m overlooking changes of 
which a stranger would at once be aware, so India still 
thinks of the Empire in terms of two or three decades 
ago, and has failed to appreciate fiiUy the transformation 
which has taken place 

This IS one cause of error, but a more senous cause 
hes m the tendency among certam Indians to allow 
general ideas and preoccupations to replace close 
observation The British Commonwealth is repre- 
sented as an Impenahst orgamsation and included in 
a general condemnation of Impenahsm Impenahsm 
too IS taken to connote all the worst features that empires 
in the past displayed or that Hitler, with his doctnne of a 
Herrenvolk entitled to exercise domimon over inferior 
races, is now seekmg to impose on the world There is not 
space here to attempt an analysis of the vanous ways m 
which the Imperial idea has been or can be mterpreted. 
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What I \vntc 13 based on the belief that the Bntuh 
Gommonwcalth, in the form which it is now assuming, 
cmbodicj an idea which is new in history In this form it 
represents a free association of states diverse in soaal organ 
isatton and even in poUtical structure and with histones 
radically different, which nevertheless find themselves m 
broad agreement as to the value of certain features of 
aviliscd life — liberty liberalism, mdividualism, and the 
human outlook, and arc bound together m a union which 
IS symbolised by allegiance to a common sovereign With 
out any desire to interfere with one another’s internal 
affairs, they have yet accepted the fact that m the 
modem world no nation can stand alone and that the 
crying need of the orncs is for world order Therefore 
they band themselves together creating an oasis of order 
in a world of chaos annous to live on good terms with 
all other countnea but believing that they can make 
their best contribution if they act together with a certam 
cohesion That is the way in which the equal partners 
in the Commonwealth can truly view it — a way too, 
m which it 13 to be hoped that India would view it 
when, imdcr a new coostitutioi] she develops into full 
Dominion Status It is on that basis that all that follows 
IS wnttem 

That It IS to the true advantage of India that she should 
work out her dcstmy as a member of the Bntish Common 
ivcalth may be based on five main reasons The first 
reason is connected with what has been the mam thesis 
of this chapter This is that in order to obtain effective 
cohesion between groups of countnes there must be dose 
poUtical co-operation, which may involve a substantial 
sacrifice of complete mdcpcndcncc by each member pf 
the group Xhc essential question is how far must this 
sacrifice go ? It ivould be a just claim to make on behalf 
of the British Commonwealth that its members have 
devised a system which provides for sufHaent commumty 
of action on great issues consistently with the minimum 
of interference ivith the liberty of each m domestic pohacs 
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111 this icspcct, indeed, the British Commonwealth is unique 
m history Theiefoie tlie fust point to be made m stating 
the advantages of the British Commonwealth as a group 
for » India’s membciship is that it has provided for its 
members the ma\imum of individual liberty, and that in 
no other group could India find such ficcdom to develop 
according to her own traditions and aspirations That, 
111 view of the new threats which have come upon the 
world by the development of German policies, it will 
be necessary in futuic to devise some closer and more 
precise arrangements for common action is a probabihty 
which must be envisaged, one aspect of which has been 
already referred to m Chapter Three Many things 
which sufficed in a stable and peaceful woild may not be 
adequate foi a world wluch Hitler has forced to go back 
five hundred years, and m which he has given — at least 
for a time — to the bare need for self-preservation an 
urgency which overrides everything else But it is safe to 
say that, even in these altered conditions, the British 
system is likely to allow a greater latitude than any other 
The second reason is really ancillary to the first The 
fact that the lyuty of the British Commonwealth is possible 
without more precise and restrictive provisions for securing 
it is largely based on community of outlook and long 
tradition Some Indian Nationahsts would doubtless say 
that India does not share this tradition and outlook m the 
same way as the Dominions That may be true, but, 
even so, surely realistic reflection will show that India 
would find a far greater commumty in these matters 
with the British nations than with any other possible 
group One does not want to overstress the fact that 
India m a sense belongs to the Enghsh-speakmg world in 
so far as Enghsh is the language of common pohtical 
intercourse throughout the country — though that is a 
fact which has a definite importance What is more 
sigmficant is that in modern India pohtical, and to a 
great extent social, thinking is mainly of Enghsh origm 
The third reason hes m the economic conditions 
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India s capaatic* and needs fit in much more closely 
with those of the Bntuh Commonwealth than they could 
do with any other group That u demonstrated by the 
trade figures Before the banning of the present war 
India found markets for 54 per cent of her exports m 
countries of the Bntish Commonwealth (34 per cent m 
the Umted Kingdom), while she denved 58 per cent of 
her imports fixim them (30 per cent fitim the Umted 
Kmgdom) This was not a position artificially fostered 
to fkvour Bndsh manolacturcrs, but one founded on 
natural conditions and reciprocal benefit.* It can, of 
course, only rest securely on that basis, and it must be 
fully rccogmsed on the Bntish aide that India could not 
be rctamed as a willing member of the Commonwealth 
if she were to be relegated to the idle described by 
Jawaharlal Nehru as that of a mere hanger-on of nemi 
colonial status That she can find m the Umted 
Kmgdom or other Bnash countnes an outlet for those 
pnmary products which she is specially fitted to produce 
is not only to her own advantage, but a contnbutiOD to 
the generd economic well bang of the world , and it is, 
of course, clear that m order to maintau^ tlus pondon 
she must take some imports m return. But there can be 
no question now of India not developing a full range of 
activities with a balanced economy of mdustnal and 
agncultural production That, if for no other reason, is 
necessary if India is to play her proper part as a member 
of a group of countnes co-operatmg for purposes of 

> It k intcTCrtiag to aanpare the podtioo ia 193B-9 mtb tbat prevailing 
before the lait war The average for tlie five jrtaa to the Bntkh 

rf umiTu-f rupplyuig 70 per of lodla $ imports (XJnitea Kingdom 63 por 
cent) per cent of Tndt« ■ exports (United Kingdom 05 per 

cent) 7116 trade mUun tbo Commomvcailh has, tbex^orc, mo\ed 

steadilf in lulia s Hineur It b Co be poled, however that in these earlier 
figures Boima >raj induded in lodla, whoeas now I ndi a 1 trade with 
Burma b shown as part of her foreigp trade. In 193®~9 Burma supplied 
16 per fTT't of India • exports and tooh aboQt 61 per c en t of her exports. 
Tlierrfcre, omlttmg Burma, the Britah coonlnes in 1938-9 took about 
47J per of Indni s cxporti and supplied 49 per cent of her imports. 
Japan in fliw year snpplicd 10 per cent of Indb 1 Import and took 
8-8 per cent of her experts. 
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defence Her strategic position fits her especially well to 
be one of the great arsenals of the British group — and 
that would involve a fully developed industrial structure. 

Tlus leads one on to the fourth main leason for India 
to belong to the British group — her strategical position 
She occupies in fact a key position along the hnes of 
British communication between Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United Kmgdom This is a reason which, of 
course, operates in both directions On the one hand 
India’s position is one of vital importance in the interests 
of the Commonwealth, on the other it means for India 
that she comes within the routes over which the British 
navy must range, and therefoie is included m the 
Commonwealth plan of naval defence It is quite clear, 
m fact, that India must be under the protection either of 
the British navy or of the Japanese 

The fifth and last reason which I shall mention rests 
on broader grounds If one looks forward to a world 
federation as the ultimate ideal, it must be of an import- 
ance which can hardly be exaggerated that no unbridge- 
able gulf should be allowed to grow up between the 
Oriental and Western civihsations It may well be put 
forward, therefore, as one of the strongest reasons for 
including India within the British Commonwealth that 
by this means a bridge will be maintained between the 
two great groups of civilisations This idea is sigmficant 
in many ways, and it will surely not appeal to India the 
less if the association is advocated on the ground that it 
would benefit the world as a whole I have said in the 
first chapter that I beheve that in this association between 
the British and Indian nations something very fine has 
been built up, which, if it can be developed further on a 
basis of complete equahty and equal self-respect, will be 
an example to the world and a help m the solution of its 
problems That there should be a contmuance of this 
relation, and an understandmg between the two peoples, 
that the excellences of the two should be blended together 
counteracting the shortcormngs of each, may well be put 
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forward a* aflfording the etrongest reason, of all for mam 
tfljTung their close comradeahip m the next cntical stage 
of the world s history 

6 

The foregomg paragraphs represent no more than a 
superficial treatment of important and difficult issues I 
do not seek to pronounce a final judgment on any of 
them 

Nor mdecd can any man claim to be qualified to do 
so, smee no one knows m what conditions the next steps 
will have to be taken All these thoughts he m the realm 
of pure speculation One thing, however is clear — that 
there is to-day a broad division m the world between the 
countnes which stand for peace, fi^cdom, and the welfare 
of their individuaj atizcns as contrasted with those which 
think in terms of power for the State, tyrannical govern 
ment, racial supremacy and aggressive war as legitimate 
and even intnnncally desirable means to their ends That 
distmcQon u a present reality and if I might give rem to 
my own speculations I would say that I visualise countnc* 
of the former class grouping themselves intp bastions of 
hberty in the world The two most powcriul bastions 
among Western avilisations must be the British Common 
wealth and the United States The two mam bastions in 
the East should be India and China, The closer the tics 
bctivccn these four great basnons, the itrongcr will be the 
defensive system How these oes will ultimately develop 
cannot now be foretold For the next stages, however 
the facts of the situation ore such that India must develop 
her strength as part of the Bntiih group In all the 
present imccrtamty it is folly to look bc^nd the next 
stages, for example, by makmg India s ultunatc nght to 
independence a condidon of immediate arrangements 
That IS a nght which India at present or in the stages 
that can be defimtely foreseen could not exercise. But 
it IS equally a demand which no Bntuh Government 
could resist as soon os India has developed for herself a 
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strength and unity sufficient foi her to stand inde- 
pendendy. To help India to attain that unity and 
strength is a duty which, in my belief, the British people 
as a whole recognise and aie amdous to fulfil. It is m 
no way inconsistent with the iccognition of this duty to 
maintain the faith and hope that, when India is strong 
enough to exercise an independent choice, she will choose 
to remain a member of the British Commonwealth, and 
that It will be in her interest to do so 

But if India is to see all the advantages which I have 
sketched in mcmbcrslup of the Commonwealth it must be 
equal membership. 

To what diat means I turn in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND INDIA 

In the last chapter the concluaioii was reached that, in a 
world organised into groups of nations, India i nght place 
IS in the group of the Bntish Commonwealth One of the 
mam themes of the argument leading up to this conclusion 
was that, if a group of nations is to 1^ effective for the 
purposes which will probably be necessary in the next 
itage of world development, a very dose umty of policy 
in ah fields will be required among its memben that to 
achieve this will involve a voluntary furrender of indc 
pendence of action by these memb^ but that m the 
Bntish Commonweal^ there has been built up a group 
pervaded by a ipmt which oficn the hope of effective 
jomt action with ic mmimmn of sacrifice by each member 
of its own freedom Thu spint u hard to define. It is 
composed of severaJ dements There u the binding be of 
a common way of life which covers many things, but 
which IS based essentially on respect for the nghts and 
firccdom of the mdividual abzen, tolerance, the rule of 
law, and the acceptance of the wclforc of the people rather 
than the greatness of the State as the primary concern of 
government. Another clement u the allegiance to a 
common Sovereign, which has a sentimental as well os a 
consbtubonal ogmficance. And lastly, there u for many 
the be of a common home of ongm. Combining all these 
things, the full meaning of the Commonwealth spint 
should be that its member* feel that they belong to it, and 
that It belongs to them. So, when we turn to consider 
India, an important question is — Gan India, as a fircc and 
equal partner, be made to share these fcchngs with the 
o^cr domimons ? In previous chapters India s tasks have 

410 
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been reviewed Here we turn to a task for the Bntish 
It IS from the British side that a constructive contribution 
must be made 

That India should have exactly the same feehngs as 
any other member is not necessary — for even among the 
existing domimons there are diffeiences, and the strength 
of the appeal made by each element m the mnxed spirit 
of tlie Commonwealth varies Thus m Australia and New 
Zealand the tendency to regard Britain as ‘ home ’ is 
probably a more univeisal and therefore stronger char- 
acteristic than in Canada with its mixed population In 
Canada again it would be stronger than m South Afnca. 
Mere race is clearly not the only thing One has only to 
think of General Smuts and his followers in South Africa 
or of the French Canadians who, though remaimng most 
conservatively French, are as loyal citizens of the Empire 
as can be found Nor is long residence necessary I was / 
much impressed, for example, recently by heanng a 
Canadian minister who represented a district in Saskat- 
chewan describe the composition and feehngs of his con- 
stituents He had twelve townships to represent — each 
SIX miles square He went through the hst of them as he 
would travel through them The population of the first 
two were Austrian Germans , the next one Ukraiman 
Poles , the next North American Indians, then Russian 
Jews — Austnan Germans and Russian Jews — Scots and 
English — Roumamans — Hungarians — French Cana- 
dians, and the last two, Austnan Germans A vaned 
population indeed, representmg almost every nation on 
both sides in this war But m one thing there was no vana- 
tion, in one idea they were umted — that this democracy 
of ours was worth fighting for, and that they were with us‘ 
in this war The first member of the Saskatchewan Parha- 
ment to join up was a German bom m Russia who did not 
know a word of Enghsh until he was ten The point of 
view of these people was interestmg They said, “ You 
are only Bntish subjects by chance — because you 

happened to be born Bntish But we are Bntish subjects 

1 
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by our own choice. We chose that because yours is the 
only kind of state in which men can have lives worth 
Uving 

Here ij evidence of fedings which, even though tfieir 
strengthening and full revelation may have been brought 
about by the speoal cause of Hitler’s threat, nevertheless 
can be counted on to flow deeply and permanently Can 
it be said that fcchngs such as this exist in India ? There 
arc many signs that they do, at least in a form which pro- 
duces similar results even if based on dificrcnt motives 
In many respects the Indian response to the war is impres- 
sive, particularly m the flow of rccruiti to the colours 
Not long ago Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, the Premier of 
the Punjab, said m a pubhc speech, Tell the Bntish 
people that if there is any trouble m the Middle East I 
ivill raise them a million men without any pressure from 
the Government or any other Englubman — - a million 
voluntecn 

But, as always m speaking of India, one must remember 
the great variety of human charactensbes and natural 
conditions that it comprises Those who know the Indian 
army — -which is the central factor m thc^ hfc of many 
districts of the Punjab and elsewhere — can riatm with 
assurance that there exists between certam sections of 
the Indian people and the Bntish a sense of common 
service common mtcrcsts, ideals and loyalties In other 
realms too, that can be found Of the Pnnccs it may be 
said that they belong to the Bntiih ' family , and feel 
pcrsonjil loyalty to the Bntish Sovereign as warm as that 
of any Bntishcr Or, m quite tnvial matters such as 
sport one can And a spmt of comradeship m common 
activities which, in spite of the triviality, ij significant as 
illustratmg how racial differences can be forgotten But 
makin g full allowances for all these things, there remains 
poUbcal India and all that nc^v life which has actually 
groivn up under the influence of the Bntish connection and 
Bntiih education. Here there 13 evidence of very different 
fedmgs, and it -Nvould be mere blindness to ignore their 
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significance. One can hardly imagine Indian Nationahst 
pohticians to-day expiessmg the sentiments quoted above 
from Saskatchewan Or, to test the Indian position by 
another illuminating comparison, it seems true to say that 
whereas m ancient days to be a Roman citizen was the ambi- 
tion and pride of men in all count! ics (whether in Europe 
or Asia) where Roman influence ^vas felt, to-day to cease 
to be citizens of the British Commonwealth is the declared 
aim of many Indian Nationalists This is a challenging 
statement which doubtless is subject to many questions 
and qualifications Aspirations are often voiced in political 
speeches the actual realisation of which might shock the 
speakers. But it is significant that it is these aspirations 
which win applause, and even if the pohtical-minded 
mtelhgentsia of India only represent a small fraction of 
her people, it must be remembered that the introduction 
of a democratic constitution, with all the paraphernaha 
of election campaigns and the ballot-box, is bringing 
the thoughts of such people into the nunds of the masses 
of tlie peasantry and industrial workers Some Indians 
would say, “ Give us constitutional freedom including 
the right to independence, and all this will change ” In 
a sense it may, but the conclusion will be widely shared 
by those who know India to-day that among all the 
educated classes the mam feehng is one far removed 
from any sense of common citizenship or from the 
‘ Commonwealth spirit ’ which has been desenbed in 
the British Domimons 

The comparison with the Roman Empire is perhaps 
worth following somewhat further A passage from a 
recent review ^ by G M Young of two books on Rome 
has seemed to me to put some thoughts on it m an illummat- 
ing way Reflecting on one of the recent debates on India 
in Parhament, he finds himself tempted to wish that we 
could call up one of the great statesmen of the Repubhc, 
or one of the great administrators of the Empire, Gamillus 
or Hadnan, and ask him what he t h i nk s about it all 

^ Sunday Times, 5th November 1939 
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It u a cunoia reflection he procccdi but I bcUcvc a 
true one, that it would be much eaaicr to explain the pro- 
blcmi of India to Trajan than to Walpole. When we had 
fimihcd our cxpontion, I think be would have laid I qmte 
undentand that Indi* is the locv of Ncnis Harrovianus. 

But I don t quite sec vdut hu patna juns is Possibly you 
couldn t help yourselves, starting as you had to with the idea 
of a national state. But it certainly looks to me as if you had 
rather neglected the notion of contmums pairtOj which is a blend 
of the other two Heaven knows, wc made mistakes enough 
by the way, but m the end we did establish the principle of 
dual dtixaiship I mean the common allegiance of all to the 
State, the w publico^ and their private allegiance to the aty 
or canton of thar birth cchma or mumapam or emUss foedtraUL * 

Only at the price, I said of a common subjection of 
all to Caesar 

Wdl, really he rqibcd subjection was all that the 
Roman riff raff had become fit for and the provmccs were 
infinitely happier under a Caesar than under a pack of exploit 
mg Italian fipanaen. But you are quite right Jt was a 
great pity the Repubbe had to go because in its early days it 
must have been a very grand thong But remember tins. 
You mi^t have run the West on thoselmesasaoritiiioriAdum. 
You could never have run the East There you must have a 
person m charge, a long whom they can worship and as long 
as he keeps the peace and secs they arc not fleeced worship 
him they wili I don t like it no Westerner can, unless ha 
brain a turned like Donudan s But it a the only way we 
must keep the East and West together or the barbanaxa will 
be in and our Mediterranean avilaation will go down- And 
what wc have done a tha all over the world, fi*om Gloucester 
to Baalbek, people want to keep it standing they arc ready 
to pay for it, and even to fight for it. They arc beginning to 
feel that it a the commuKU patna of them all because it assures 
to them all the simple things that ordinary people need a 
safe cxatcncc, a chance of mnlang money and keeping it 
giving their family a good start m the world not bang 
bothered an occasional treat And if they call it Rome I 
think they arc nght, because if wc had not done it I don t 
think anyone else could 

You said juit now I remarked that people want to 
keep It standing Aren t you sometunes afiaid (^esar, that 
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to alL India, for example, iiaj been able to dally with 
the idea of adhering to any of these, or even of standing 
alone. But perhaps to-day we arc moving into new con- 
ditions ivhich will bring bade some sort of parallel to Ae 
contrast between two broad diviaions of the world — me 
avihsed life of the Roman Empire on the one side, and on 
the other the outer darkness of the barbarians Some 
thing of this sort is no improbable speculation, if what we 
have now to envisage is a long struggle between the free 
dom loving nations and the Totahtanan tyrannici — a 
struggle which may, as a struggle of prmaplcs contmue 
long afrer the end of the present war In such circum 
stances the result may well be, as has been suggested m 
the last chapter that the free nations will, for the sake of 
the survival of their way of life, find themselves impelled 
to jom in a dose union, not merely for the present war, 
but for a long penod thereafter That means looking 
forward to conditionj different fiom any that we have 
known, conditions in which a common ideology ran 
forced by the urgent need of self preservaaon, could form 
a fiiliy sxiffiacnt binding tie — conditions too m which the 
Bntudi Commonwealth, while itrengthcned m its own 
umon, could become merged m a wider groiTp 

To contemplate inch possibihtics is, as haj already been 
said, to enter the realm of pure spcculatiom But m pre- 
sent c1rcum3tanc.es speculation as to the future may take 
us nearer to the truth than mere unimaginative assump- 
tions that conditions will contmue as m the past One 
speculation which has been claimed m the last chapter 
to be reasonably lure, is that conditions will m fact be so 
different that India will see her relations with t be world 
and with the British Commonwealth m a new light How 
that new hght will make things appear will of course 
depend on how the war goes and on the conditions 
which prevail when it is over, but I wntc in the strong 
belief that they will be such as to Tnnl.r the value of 
co-operation bctivecn our two nations more vividly ap- 
preciated. 
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That behef, however, can be no excuse for failing to 
appreciate such lessons as can be learned from the past — 
and there are many to be learned both on mistakes to be 
avc^ided and on constructive steps that might be taken 
Looking back on the comparison made with the Roman 
Empire, it is undoubtedly a true charge that we have 
failed to build up any warmly felt idea of a communis patna 
— a common citizenship It is not difficult to find causes 
which have contnbuted to this failure Writing a century 
ago. Sir John Malcolm, one of the ablest of the earher 
admimstrators, said, “ Our admimstration, though just, is 
cold and ngid If it creates no alarm it inspires httle, if 
any, affection The people is protected, but not ammated 
or attached. . The British Government rejects every- 
thing peisonal There is neither a ruler to dread nor a 
people to please ” That indicates one factor which, 
although there have been many notable exceptions in the 
positions achieved by individual British administrators, 
has operated fairly constantly Beyond this it must be 
said that httle has been done to bring vividly before Indian 
minds the best that is in the British character or the spirit 
which really ammates the British people The Britain 
that Indians "have seen has been represented partly, it is 
true, by some outstanding men as viceroys, civil servants, 
and soldiers, but also very often by officials and business 
men who have preserved an msular and somewhat narrow 
outlook In the old days of the saihng ship and a voyage 
round the Gape there was much closer ffatermsation, as 
can be seen in books like Hickey’s Memoirs But in more 
recent days, m spite of many excellent quahties, the middle 
class mentahty of many officials and business men has 
tended not only to estrange educated Indians but also to 
give them an untrue view of the trend m British opimon 
It IS hard to express this idea without being unfair to 
individuals, but perhaps one aspect of the truth may be 
indicated by saying that if the contacts between Indians 
and British had been confined to those with some of the 
great noblemen who have served as Viceroys at one end 
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and at the other, to contacts with humble Bntuh foUc such 
as the mill hands who gave such a welcome to Mr Gandhi 
m I^ancashirc, there might have been a better undentaud- 
ing Let me emphasise that this is not said in any snobbish 
sense. True excellence m any Tnan^ whatever his social 
grade, is understood and apprcaated by Indians The 
trouble has come from people whose natural cxccUenccs 
have not been equal to the soaal status which their poa 
tLon as Bntishers m India has — in their own estimation 
at least — given them. Beyond this it must be said that 
the BnOsh nation at home has for the most part remamed 
singularly mdificrcnt to what has been happening m India, 
and our really first-class men, apart finm those filing 
appomtments m India, do not seem on the whole to have 
been able to find time to visit the country or taVc an 
interest in its affairs. This may seem to many to be an 
unfair charge, but I might quote one personal cxpcncncc 
to illustrate my meaning When I was Finance Member 
in India 1 Kt up a Banking Commission. The Commission 
Itself was appomted entirely fixim Indians, but, in order to 
bring in outside capencncc and yet avoid any impression 
that we were endcavounng to impose exclusively British 
ideas on India, it was arranged that a small Advisory 
Committee of outside experts fi^m dificrcnt countnes 
should be invited to come out and ivork with the Conums- 
Sion. On this body I ivas able to get the service* of an 
outstanding Dutch hanlter — a man who was shortly afrer 
wards appointed Governor of the Dutch Central Bank — 
and also erne of the moit notable bankers from bcrlin 
It proved, however quite impossible to get any leading 
Englidi banker to spore the time to visit India and m the 
end, the post of the English member had to be filled by a 
young man of thirty who had barely completed his expen 
cnee as a learner in a London bankinghousc. It iimuJd be 
possible to multiply illustratioiis of this kmd, and these 
things go far to account for lock of proper understanding 
bctivccn the two countnes It is a typical British char 
actenstic to care very little about the opimon of others 
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— to believe in ‘ minding one’s own business ’ and to 
expect others to do the same Such an attitude may 
have much to commend it, but it is not hkely to create 
close understanding or lead to populanty At any rate 
it IS certam that, if there is to be a true understandmg 
between the two nations, the Bntish must do more than 
has been done m the past to make themselves under- 
stood 

The urgency of making a great effort to this end can 
hardly be overstated, and it has been increasing with the 
development of modern methods for spreadmg informa- 
tion The influence of the cinema is particularly im- 
portant That IS to-day a chief link between Britain and 
India To great sections indeed of the Indian masses it 
IS the only method by which the life, character, and ideas 
of Bntish and other Western races are presented to them 
India is judging us by this presentation , it fancies that 
It has at last seen through us, whereas m fact it knows 
httle of contemporary Bntish social development and 
thought The surprismg arrogance of some of the younger 
Indians to-day is the product of ignorance about ourselves 
for which we are chiefly responsible. 

But of course it is not only a question of ignorance and 
there are certam defimte causes of fhction and misunder- 
standing One might refer to many Some arise m the 
social sphere, such as the non-adimssion of Indians to 
certam Bntish clubs m India These things are widely 
deplored on the Bntish side, and recently some Governors 
and Viceroys, particularly Lord Wilhngdon, have done 
much to bnng about the breaking down of superflcial 
discnmmations of this kind I certainly am one of those 
who deplore them, but perhaps while the symptoms are 
entirely regrettable they may be evidence of an under- 
lying attitude charactenstic of Bntish relations with other 
races which at least deserves careful appraisal and analysis 
by both Indians and Bntish before it is utterly con- 
demned There is no space to deal with that fully here, 
but certam considerations may be suggested It would 
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be mteratmg, for example, to follow out m some detail 
a comparison between Bnmii and French attitudes m 
tins matter There is a strong contrast between them, 
the nature of which cap perhaps be mdicated by sayjng 
that the BnOsh attitude has always been governed by a 
respect for local religions, customs, and traditions, which 
has expressed itself in one way in a reluctance to interfere 
with these, and m another m a reaction of distaste and 
suspicion when local people have shown a tendency to 
ape Bntish customs The French pohey, on the other 
h^d, has been to break down distinctions between races 
and to weld them mto a mixed amalgam dominated by 
their own language and ideas. If the Bntish attitude is 
to be interpreted as implymg a sense of supenonty and 
resentment that those whom they regard as infcnors 
should try to imitate thar ways, then obviously there u 
nothing to commend it, and it must inevitably lead to 
ill feeling But, although that mtcrpretation may be 
true for certam mdrvidiiaU, and although for others the 
moUvei may be mixed 1 beheve that it is a partial and 
un&ir mterpretabon of the fundamental Bntish attitude. 
Account should at least be taken of the other nde. This 
question of the relation between races is a very difficult 
one. I wntc as one who believes that there are funda 
mental distinctions which should be recognised and pre 
served, and that this is possible without any imphcation 
of supenonty on one side or the other Therefore I 
beheve that in the long run the Bntish attitude is better 
for both sides than the French that it is better for 
example, for an Indian to develop as a true Indian and 
not as an mutation Englishman , and that the great 
problem is to develop a relationship which, while rccog 
nising distinctions, maintains a basis of complete cquahty 
and allows the two races to develop each according to its 
own characteristics and excellences and to react on each 
other to mutual advantage. 

To follow up this hne of thought is, of course, to take 
the matter far beyond petty social untations. And indeed 
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It seems to me important to see these in their true pro- 
portion and not to alloiv them to warp judgment on the 
deeper issues Max Muller in his book India — What Can 
it Teach Us ^ — a book which, according to his Life, seems 
to have influenced Mr. Gandhi in his early days — 
wrote . 

It IS at all events a problem worth considering whether . there 
are not two hemispheres . . in human nature, both worth develop- 
ing — the active, combauve, and pohtical on one side , the passive, 
meditative, and philosophical on the other , and for the solution of 
that problem no literature provides such ample materials as the Vedas, 
begirmmg witli the Hymns and ending with the Upamshads 

In every nation, and almost in every individual, there 
must be some mixture of these two sides of human nature, 
and if, according to national character, the balance 
between the two is different in India and in England, 
then each country may well benefit by preserving its own 
characteristic balance, while maintaimng sympathetic 
contact with the other 

A cause of faction more serious than the social matters 
just referred to hes in the treatment of Indians who seek 
to settle m the British Dommions or Golomes This has 
been a famihar question m Indian pohtics since Mr 
Gandhi in his early years hved in South Afiaca and took 
up the case of the Indians settled there Somethmg has 
been done since then in certain places to improve the 
position so far as discrimination agamst Indians is con- 
cerned , but many causes of grievance still exist, while 
economic conditions have tended to increase the resist- 
ance to immigration m general Here agam, as m the 
case of the social gnevances already mentioned, many 
of the results of which Indians complam are matters 
which most Enghshmen deeply deplore , yet here also 
even if one sympathises, as I do, with Indian feehngs, one 
must plead for the need to look below the surface gnev- 
a.nces mto the fundamentals of the problem so that it 
may be judged on its meats and not merely used as a 
handle for pohtical gaevances I beheve that m most 
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plactfs the essential reason for the treatment of Indians 
as unwelcome immigrants is to be found not so much 
m racial or colour prgudicc as m the fear of a possible 
threat to economic standards labonously built up — Che 
fear of competition m trade or wagc-cammg employment 
from people who are satisfied with much lower standards 
of living To put this forward as an c3cplanation ij not 
necessarily to accept it as fully satisfectory — still less to 
defend all the results to which it has led but at least it is 
an explanation less wounding to Indian susceptibilities and 
one which deserves ^ivestigabon There arc, moreover, 
two sides to the problems which arise when people of one 
country seek to make their homes m large numbers m 
another, and one it entitled to ask Indians on thar side 
whether there has bcez^ suffiaent care in the selection 
and supervision of Indian immigrants mto fortagn 
countnea * One may ask them to remember, too that 
It IS not only m the case of Indians that difilculties are 
made — mdecd there have been at tames senous objections 
from Canada and Australia about the quality of >Tr)mi 
grants fitim the United Kinpjom. Nor arc the difficulties 
made only by white populations — indeed the most icnous 
popular objections to Indian ixniiugration recently have 
come from Burma and Ceylon. Yet when full weight is 
given to all countcr-conndcrations and full acknowicdg 
ment made of the inherent difficulties of the situation 
(which inadcntally is one which cannot be dealt with by 
the British Government alone), it remains necessary to 
urge that, wherever the blame may he, thingi arc happen 
mg which ought not to happen if Indiana arc to fed them 
sdves equal atizcns of the Bntiih Commonwealth. It may 
be that distmcDonj between races have to be recognised, 

< If I b>d been rfaltng vitb cbo ■ibjm /ulljr I here rdq r td 

to tbe adcoinbk irxk d« hm bea> ioot ia r r a -n* yeta by crmbi Tnrn>n 
leaden codi M Mr Smd to ^ c better aodenancUDg of tbt lodhoi' poddon 
•brad. I might hxve too, to tbe &ct tbit erco If Ktdm b>T« 

to of raitnrtdcTOTndliig aod ooIHeodly tnatium io Britiib coimtrle* 

they ire sill leM fim>tu«h}y regi i deij Id dM U.S^ — s point clariy bxoc^ 
out b ■ leceot rep o rt by tbe StattMrj of be Sct Ti uu of India Sodety 
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but, if so, the position must be frankly faced, there must 
be complete reciprocity, and the distinctions must be 
distinctions between equals, not between superior and 
mfehor The Indian case has long been urged but nothmg 
substantial has been done to meet it An impartial state- 
ment of the facts, covering -the Umted Kingdom, the 
domimons, and the colomes, an intensive campaign for 
pubhc education, the widest possible discussion, are aU 
much overdue 

To remove causes of friction is important, but this alone 
wiU not suffice It is necessary also to consider what can 
be done to promote constructive measures which will, 
both in fact and m the pubhc apprehension, give to India 
the position of an honoured and equal member in the 
Commonwealth To this end it is of the first importance 
that some system should be devised m which Indians and 
domimon statesmen can join together in the councils of the 
Commonwealth I wnte as one who beheves that Indian 
statesmen will be able to play a great part m these councils, 
that they will bung an element of real value, partly for 
Its wisdom and difference of outlook, and partly as a first 
practical step towards a wider umty, throughout the 
world, among diverse nations Although there has been 
hitherto no opportumty for full co-operation of this kind, 
there have already been contacts which give a vision of 
what might come I retain a vivid memory, for example, 
of the Indian delegation at the Ottawa Coherence, of the 
honourable part which they played, and of the warm 
welcome which they got I feel sure that the expenence 
of the arrival after the Atlantic crossing at Quebec, the 
commg together of all the Empue representatives, the 
frank ^cussions which ensued, must have made a strong 
impression on the rmnds of the Indians who came as 
delegates Once India is sure of her own position as a 
fully equal member of the Commonwealth, the antagonism 
which has hitherto prevailed may pass away and a wide 
vista of hopeful possibihties would be opened 

For the full reahsation of such a prospect, developments 
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in the machinery for mter-domimon consiJtatibn and for 
shaping a hannomoiu pohey for the whole Common 
weith may be required Probably, as already hmted, the 
world situation will be luch that this will m any cas^ be 
necessary for the sake merely of effiaent plans for self 
preservation In the economic field, too, past cipcncncc 
has already demonstrated how essential it will be to have 
close co-operaUon- To frame this machinery in such a 
way that it may be powerful enough to achieve its object, 
and yet avoid creating a foar on the dommions^ ode that 
they may come too much under the influence of a dominat 
mg partner, will be a difficult task. This is not the place 
to propose detailed and specific plant. It is suffiaent to 
emphame the ngmficancc and importance of the general 
idea of bringing Indian statesmen cflectrvely into the 
coundli of the Empire. 

Other measures of less importance but which might 
yet have conoderable significance, may be mentioiied 
Contact between the parliaments of the Commonwealth 
countries will be of value, and it may be possible to develop 
thu fiirthcr along the Imcs which have been started so 
successfully by the Empire Parhamentary ^tssociation. 

Then, too, academic contacts should be made closer, 
and there wiU be special significance m dose contact m 
the field where academic study and the handling of prac 
Heal afluun can meet In an earlier chapter reference has 
been made to the value of the idea underlymg the Nuffield 
College foundatioa, with its purpose of providing a meet 
mg ground between academic thinkers and men engaged 
m practical affiun It was there suggested that a paiallcl 
foundation possibly associated ivith Delhi University, 
might mean much to India. A close bnk between oiganiia 
tions of this kmd throughout the Commonivealth could 
become a factor of no mcoimderable importance. It ivill 
be good for all if economists and business men fitim India, 
theUmted Kingdom, and theotherdommions, can sharpen 
their brams and widen their outlook by contact with cich 
other 
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Many other measures of this kind could be suggested, 
and It IS in connection with such measures that modern 
developments m tiansport and communications can be 
tu,T;ned to the advantage of humamty Though each 
measure m itself may seem inadequate, the combined effect 
of all might help to transform tlie situation 

Where does all this leave us ^ Will a combination of 
measures on these lines be enough ^ I can imagine many 
Indians, having read up to this point, shaking their heads 
and saying that the case is not convincing. They will say, 
“ A patria morum^ as your quotation from G. M Young 
has defined it, is not enough The ryot or the miU hand 
will not be inspired by your doctrinaire liberalism The 
nsing generation of educated Indians who will sway 
pohtical thought will find no sufficient attraction in the 
picture of ‘ the simple things that ordinary people need 
a safe existence, the chance of making money and keeping 
It , giving their family a good start in the world , not 
being bothered , an occasional treat And anyhow 
they haven’t had these things under your regime In 
fact, if you seek to dig down into the roots of thmgs, the 
tragedy of educated unemployment is one of the chief 
causes of our present discontents, and has thus been one 
of the chief factors m political feeling turmng sour against 
you Your way of life does not really appeal to us, and 
as far as we can see you haven’t been able to produce 
anything very good or satisfying even in your own country 
In fact you and the leaders m other Western democracies 
had got the world into a disillusioned mess, which was 
one of the conditions which made the present war possible 
We would rather break away — nsk breaking thmgs up 
— creating chaos perhaps — and try our hands at some- 
thing different in our own way ” 

That IS a fair appreciation of thoughts which were, 
before the war, current in India, and which, even if they 
found their place m the realm of pohtical agitation and 
visionary speculation rather than among the foundations 
for practical plans seriously conceived by expenenced 
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men, mi^ht nevertheless have become so widespread as 
eventually to dominate Indian opmion and its political 
expresnom But now the war has come, bunging a host 
of new and urgent issues and threatening so to alter ^hc 
whole scene as to necessitate a fresh approach to every 
problem Even if Indians have not yet appreciated the 
true ngmficancc of the new menace and of the forces 
which he behind it, it is reasonable to beheve that the 
timr 13 not far off when they must do so, and that they wiU 
then visualise more clearly what is at stake and what the 
collapse of Bntuh mducncc m the world would mean to 
India. And, m this new atmosphere, light hearted pro- 
posals for cmbarlong on courses which arc seen to involve 
the nsk of prccapitatmg internal chaos m India may be 
judged as unsuitable for the times — to be deferred even 
by those who arc most attracted by them until there u a 
more sure prospect of surrounding stability And, even if 
sentunent u not universally changed m this way, the urgent 
tasks which the war effort is forcing on India, with all the 
increased employment and even material prosperity which 
these may bung may be expected so to preoccupy the 
masses of the people that they will be less stiiycd by vision- 
ary spcculatioiu 

But if the war may be expected to create a different 
atmosphere and the opportunity for a new approach, that 
can be no reason or justification for neglecting all those 
things which were iiifiuencing Indian opinion before it 
began. The issues which occupy men s mmds may be 
changed and may have become more uigent and more 
senous, but that only makr* it all the more necessary on 
the British ndc to remember that Indian opinion has its 
own view on these issues and is cscntially — and nghtly 
— concerned with India s future. There is urgent need 
to convmcc India that Bntish pohey afrer the war will 
take account of the Indian pomt of view and ivill m 
Its broad Ima be in harmony with it. Above all, too. 
It ^vdl be necessary to concert a pohey of international 
economic collaboration which will give India a setting 
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helpful to the development of her own economy, and 
to solving such problems as her own educated unemploy- 
ment A clear statement of British ideas on these matters, 
especially m so far as they will affect India, framed on 
broad hnes, perhaps, but sincere and convincing, might, 
at the right moment, do much to help. But beyond this, 
all that has been already said in this chapter remains 
relevant The matters which have been the cause of 
friction in the past, even if some of them appear tnvial 
beside all that is at stake m the war, have not lost their 
sigmficance, since anything that can be done now to show 
a desire to respect Indian opimon will b^ regarded as 
evidence of a similar purpose on the more important 
issues which need to be handled both during and after 
the war 

All these things need attention as necessary conditions 
for harmomous co-operation in the future , but in the 
end, if we face reahties, it will be wise to recognise that 
there are essential diversities between the Indian and 
Bntish nations, and that it may be too much to hope that 
ties of sentiment or any status of common citizenship will 
alone be strong enough to provide the bmding force which 
IS required These must be reinforced by a clear convic- 
tion on the Indian side that she will fare best in the Bntish 
group and that it is in her true interest in the highest sense 
to remam m it — whether that group be standing alone or 
linked with a wider group of nations workmg together for 
man’s freedom and peace. For the moment the chief 
necessity is that India should appreciate that for her to 
fight m the British group, and for that group to prevail m 
the present war, not merely offers her the best chance of 
achievmg freedom to fulfil her own destmyin seciuity, but 
m fact represents her only chance of independent survival 
For the foture, when the war is over, it will be necessary 
to provide a convmcmg plan of co-operation in peace — 
a plan which the British will be strong and determined 
enough to fulfil Let us create faith m our purpose to do 
this, and let us all realise that m the end it will be the 
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coTUw: of this war which will dcadc not merely the rcla 
tions between our two countries, but the destinies of 
each. 

And there at the moment the matter must be left. ^ 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
EPILOGUE 

As I look back over what I have written I am very con- 
scious of its imperfections It has been impossible to 
cover the whole subject or convey all that lies behind 
what has been said Thinking particularly of Indian 
readers, I reahse that some of the things which I have 
said may be misunderstood. I conclude, therefore, with 
an imaginary dialogue between an Indian reader and 
myself, written on the optimistic assumption that some 
Indian reader at least will have read the book to the end. 

Indian Reader Well, I’ve read your book and I don’t 
see qmte where it leads You have produced no complete 
plan 

G S True, but I didn’t set out to produce a complete 
plan So much depends on Indian reactions and Indian 
sentiment that an attempt to be very precise would have 
been folly My intention was rather to analyse the 
problem and make people think Also I wanted to make 
myself think, and I had no idea at the begmmng of the 
final conclusion to which I should come. But if you read 
what I have wiitten you can get a pretty good idea of the 
niain shape and arrangement of the plan to which I have 
been led 

I R What do you mean by that ^ 

G. S Well, for one thing I have made it clear that I 
think that the whole planmng of the constitution should 
be looked at from the point of view of the practical tasks 
of government , and that in considering those tasks the 
welfare of the people ” question should come first 

I R Oh, that, yes I want to come back to that 
Jigain latei, but tliere is another general point first You 

429 
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made a great point at the begmning about seemg current 
problcmJ agamrt a baci^ground of hiitory but in WInt i 
part the baclcground of history is very hghtly sketched and 
most of his discussion is about problems of the day , ihd 
then m your part you say very httic about histoncal back 
ground and much more about world conditions 

G S Yes, that's true As a matter of fact the book 
inevitably shaped itself as it was wntten Wint got drawn 
more and more to analysis of the problems of the day, and, 
as I wrote, I got more and more to sec these problems not 
against the background of history but rather against that 
of world condiaons You can t get away from the feet 
that over all these discussions about India there hangs 
the shadow of the immediate threat and peril That 
means many things. It means that at the moment the 
mere struggle for survival must take pnonty over all other 
considerations. It means that steps which might be 
ventured m a peacdul world cannot be risked now axmd 

all the threats and penis of war It means 

/ IL Oh, yes, I can sec that you would make the most 
of that as an excuse for the Bntish to hold on to tbar 
Imperial power m India. • 

G S Please don t say that. That is not really thq 
important point, though of course you must acknowledge 
that It must makr a difference to the Bntish attitude if 
their relinquishment of power was going to mean that 
some aggressive foreign power would step m It would 
be perfectly honest and justiBablc for the Bntish Govern 
ment to say ' We are ready to rchnquish our control 
so that Inrlinns assume rcsponsibihty for governing 
thar own country, but we can t afford to let the Japanese 
or the Germans come m to control TnHia. That would be 
nimous both to Tndmn interests and our own, and we say 
qmte squarely that we arc not gomg to let that happen 
That IS common sense — self interest too if you like , but 
it IS also India s mtcrcst. Undoubtedly that is a real con- 
sideration just now , but what I was going on to say when 
you mterrupted me was that there arc other thinffl of a 
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deeper significance about the present threat of the Axis 
powers That threat is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity That Hitler and his threats have come into the 
world may be a tragedy , but it \vould be a far worse 
tragedy if the evil vision winch he has put before the 
nations did not foice them to combine to prevent the 
vision becoming an all-embracing reality The point 
which I want to make to you, and which I have tried to 
make at several points in the book, is that the present 
threat must be seen not as a mere temporary phase but 
as the sign of a conflict which will continue The conflict 
that Hitler has started is no more than an embodiment 
m an extreme form of one which has been going on 
throughout human history and which it would be folly 
to expect to be settled for ever as the result of the present 
war It IS an extreme form, because never before have 
the doctnnes on the one side been translated with such 
ruthless logic into a practical pohcy, and also because 
modern scientific inventions have made it possible to 
back these doctrines with a mechamcal force against 
which mere moral quahties alone may be powerless As 
to the nature'‘of the conflict, I am sure that many Indians 
fully appreciate that It has been described so often that 
It IS almost tedious to repeat it, but there must be no mis- 
understandmg about it. It is a conflict between men who 
claim to be their own supreme authority, entitled to rule 
others according to their will, and those who beheve that 
there are principles which must gmde aU men’s conduct 
It IS a conflict between those who would use humamty as 
a means to ends of their own conception — the greatness 
of the State embodied in their own power — and those 
who accept the categorical imperative “ regard humamty 
always as an end and never as a means only ” It is a 
conflict between those who claim the right of racial 
supenonty and those who beheve that every individual 
should be treated equally as a human being It is a con- 
flict between those who beheve that ruthless efficiency in 
achieving their own narrowly conceived worldly purposes 
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u the only test of mcnt or justification for survival, who 
regard respect for truth, kmdlmcss, moral scruplci, or 
sympathy for the weak and oppressed as signs of c^n 
tcmpdble decadence, and those who accept the entirely 
contrary doctrines of the rchgious faiths which are held 
m fintain and India. 

One could go on indefinitely on these Imcs There 
can surely be no doubt on which nde in such a conflict 
India stands And that indicates the real significance of 
the present peril, its importance as a uniting force which 
should make us forget all minor dificrcnces, and indeed 
which makes all these minor dificrcnces appear relatively 
insignificant. 

I R Yes thads all very well and undoubtedly India 
ivould stand against Hitler m the antithesis which you 
have drawn But the question in our minds when you 
ask us to join with all our strength in the actual struggle 
and forget what )ou call minor dificrcnces, is whether we 
can really trust you to stand yourselves truly for the anti 
Hitler doctrines and to carry them out when the war is over 

G S There you have touched on a point, and 
that IS one of the thingi which I had m mmd when I 
spoke of the present peril as a challenge. I qmte agree 
■with you that if we say to our own people or to you * Let 
us all jom together staking our hves and property m this 
struggle for right agauist wrong that puts upon us an 
obhgation to work not only for the defeat of wrong in 
the present war, but for the creation of right when it 
u over There can be no going back to half measures 
and compromise of principle The call for co-operation 
against Hitler must put up our oivn standards of national 
and mtcmational conduct, and is a challenge to be ready 
with a constructive pohey when the war is over If Indian 
leaders were to make tbar mam pomt now a demand for 
some sort of assurance on the general aims of Bntuh post 
war policy as a condition of thar co-operation in the ivar 
cflbrt, that ivould be a demand which would, I beheve, 
evoke a great volume of sympathy from the BnUsh pubhe. 
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Certainly I myself would sympathise with it. Of course 
you t expect an exactly precise answer from the 

hntish Government, because the whole future is so uncer- 
tahi , but there are many things which could be discussed 
now and which are mdeed being considered in London 
especially in the field of econonuc pohcy, m regard to 
winch Indian leaders might weU say that they want 
Indian representatives to be kept in touch and India’s 
'wews taken into account. Why do not Indian leaders 
themselves specify the pomts on which they want assur- 
ances about British post-war pohcy ^ Even if they can’t 
get precise answers and guarantees now, straightforward 
proposals and discussions would help to clear the air. 
So far, all that has been put forward by Congress as to 
post-war pohcy has been vague and general 

I R. I doubt if that will lead to anything that will 
satisfy our pohticians , but before I follow that up I want 
to come back to your idea about the “ welfare of the 
people ” as representmg one of the chief tasks of govern- 
ment Your ideas about ‘ welfare ’ are probably qmte 
different from ours. You seem to be thinking m terms 
entirely of iCitreased production, and probably, at the back 
of your mind, you have got the usual British idea that, by 
mcreasmg the purchasmg power of the people of India, 
you could increase the market for Bntish manufactures. 

G S No, that’s not fair Of course I beheve mci- 
dentaUy that, broadly speaking, if India is happy and 
prosperous that will be good for the world and, therefore, 
too, for the Bntish , but m all that I have wntten I have 
toed to look at the matter from the Indian point of view 
When you ask me what I mean by ‘ welfare ’ you are 
really asking me to expound my ideas on moral philosophy 
and the scale of values according to which I would arrange 
the objectives of human conduct I have been very con- 
scious as I was wnting that I ought perhaps to have added 
something about that as part of the background, but to 
have painted that in fully would have made the book too 
tong But I will try to put my views very bnefly, deahng 
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only with what I would call worldly welfare, the sort of 
things with which Government action is concemetL That 
means leaving out of account many things that matter 
much more I certainly don t regard the mcreasc^of 
matcnal wealth as the main olyectivc of human conduct 
— or even as the mam objective for Government pohey 
But I beheve that a certain minimum material standard 
of hving 11 necessary to true welfare — a certain standard 
of what Aristotle called the x^pnjy{a, the trappings of 
life — and that it is the duty of Government to devise 
pohacs which will give every atizcn a chance of this 
The standard need not neccjoanly be a >cry high one, 
but It must certainly be one very much higher than 
that now attamed by the great mass of the Indian 
people. It becomes cspcaally important to cniurc an 
adequate standard when people arc talccn from their 
natxrral surroimdmgs of rural life and transferred into 
the strange and demoralising conditioDs of large towni 
Industrialisation m fact enormously mcreates the need 
for ensunng minimum material standards, and, ai I have 
pointed out m Chapter Two, that need reacts baeJemto the 
countryside, because unless rural standards A'c raised too 
there will be a constant flow of worters from the country 
aide coming m to depress the urban standards. But 
minimum material standards do not themselves create 
wclferc or happiness, though their absence can destroy it. 
Worldly happiness must then be found for the great man 
of people partly m doing their job of work well in a setting 
to which they belong — which u natural to them — 
and partly m simple human rdaboiuiaps and playing their 
r 61 c m the life of thar commumty I beheve that the 
‘ setting to which the vast majonty of the Indian people 
still naturally belong * is the village setting and therefore I 
think that everything posable should be done to maintain 
and improve that. And I beheve that m the simple round 
of village life and administration, comhincd with an eco- 
nomic production (improved agnculture, mixed with 
‘ruraliscd mamiSicture) raised above its present level, it 
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should be possible foi Indians to attain as great a measure 
of happiness as is possible for most people in tins world 
I R ' 1 must mteriupt here, because what we claim is 
thit in the past adequate, if simple, standards did prevail 
throughout the Indian countryside, and that in those days 
the runmng of village commumties gave an interest to 
village life, and that is just the state of affairs which you 
British have destroyed That, by the way, is one of the 
charges against the Bntish with which you have not dealt 
at all adequately m your Chapter Two 

G.S . 1 think Wint’s Chapter One and my Chapter 
Two cover the mam points, but I agree that there is a lot 
more to be said To deal with the subject m all its aspects 
would really require another book The charge which 
you put now is one on which there is room for a great 
deal of argument, and, although I know you can quote 
English writers as well as others m support of your view 
about the condition of the countryside before the Bntish 
came, and although it may be true of certain parts of 
India, I think if one investigates history correctly there is 
much more to be said on the other side I am not, how- 
ever, conceitied with that now, because what we have got 
to deal with to-day are the conditions as they exist to-day, 
and as to those, whatever might have happened to India 
if the Bntish had not come there, even if — as is most im- 
probable — no other outside Power had intervened m the 
chaos which characterised the last days of the Moghul 
Empire, India would have felt the impact of Western 
civihsation and Western mdustnahsation It is really 
mechamcal advance and mdustnahsation that have 
changed the scene Industriahsation m India had been 
advancing very fast in the present century — although 
the mam Indian complaint is that it had not gone nearly 
fast enough — and now a new and urgent need for going 
faster has been forced on all countries by Hitler’s pohey 
— the need for mdustnahsation for eqmppmg mechamsed 
fighting forces m self-defence China has gone through 
very much the same process — first mdustnahsation as a 
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normal development to increase wealth and Icccp pact 
•with the Western world, followed now by intense pressun 
for indnrtnahsation for the purposes of war China, too. 
13 seeing her anaent vilZagc life broken up India cotilo 
not m any case have escaped that fete, Ifindustnahsatior 
and the impact of Western ideas on the simple soaaJ 
structure of the East is an evil, then, somehow or other, 
that evil had to come, and I beheve that if it hgd not 
been for the Bntish mtavention it would have come muct 
more painfully to India than has actually been the ease. 
Anyhow don t let s argue now about who has been respon 
able for what has happened The real pomt is that India 
IS now m actual feet well advanced in the stage oCmdus- 
tnalisation and gnppcd m the need of gomg further, up to 
the point necessary for self preservation and for obtaining 
stcunty to develop her dcstmy according to her own char 
actcT and ideals The true objectives for her statesmen 
now must be to achieve this and yet at the same tune to 
create conditions which will make possible for her people 
a form of welfare or happmeas which is in harmony with 
thar character and way of life. All this was in my mind 
in what I wrote m Chapter Two As I scc*it, the mam 
foundation for that happmess most be sought in the 
structure of rural life rather than m great urban con 
ccntrations which would tear the people from thar 
natural setting in the countryside. Therefore not only 
should economic and soaal pohey (cspcaaUy education) 
be directed to this end, but the pohdcal structure also 
should be framed to help m the same direction As 
much as possible of the of government should be 
localised and made to rest back again on the village 
commumty 

I R Isn t that all really out of date and a bit too 
simple ? The feet IS that educated people arc ceasing to 
take any mterest m village lifc- 

G S I don t think you re nght, for if you take the 
great mass of India I do not beheve that the ivbole structure 
ofthc countryside has altered very much Also, if properly 
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handled, some of the inventions of modern science can be 
used to add greatly to the scope and interest of village life 
But mainly I feel that, whatever may have happened, 
p^bple can still find their pleasures in the simple things 
Even in a sophisticated and over-mdustrialised country 
like England I beheve that this is possible Here, for 
example, is a picture from a modern and qmte sophisticated 
Enghsh wnter ^ which I came across the other day 

Even nowadays such villages are to be found in the wilder 
parts of England, and as we enter them we can scarcely help 
feeling that here, in this cluster of cottages, cut off from rail 
or city, are all the elements of a perfect existence Here 
is the Rectory , here the Manoi -house, the farm and the 
cottages , the church for worship, the club for meeting, the 
cricket field for play Here life is simply soited out into its 
main elements Each man and woman has his work , each 
works for the health and happiness of others And here, m 
this httle community, chaiacters become part of the common 
stock , the eccentricities of the clergyman are known , the 
great ladies’ defects of temper , the blacksmith’s feud with 
the milkman, and the loves and matmgs of the boys and girls 
Here life has cut the same grooves foi centuries , customs have 
arisen , legends have attached themselves to hilltops and 
sohtary trees, and the village has its history, its festivals, and 
Its rivalries 

I think that conjures up a picture which shows the 
possibihties Take China too and the picture drawn m 
one of the best popular books on China in recent years. 
My Country and My People, by Lin Yutang There you will 
find just the picture which is m my nund of the mass of 
the people finding their real pleasure in simple relation- 
ships I think I can claim, too, that Mr Gandhi is on my 
side m this matter. I won’t go over all the ground again 
Do read my Chapter Two carefully What I have just said 
may help to give you my background to that, and I hope 
you may feel that my ideas on welfare are not so different 
from your own 
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I It Perhaps not, but your proposed methods arc not 
convincing You rely on wide spread rural education 
But education ham t helped us very much so far 

G S I had m mind something very different frdin 
what India has bad hitherto If you want a practical 
illustration of what can be achieved by education of the 
right kmd, study the story of the People’s High Schools 
in Denmark. Read a little book, just published, called 
The Futurt tn Education, by Sir Richard Livingstone. He 
desenbes how dunng last century Denmark, with no 
economic advantages, passed from depression to pros- 
penty, and became a pioneer and model m agncultural 
methods — largely as a result of the IDgh School move 
ment. The spint of that movement, too, links up with 
what I laid about welfare m simple rural life. Glmstiaa 
Kold, the shoemaker’s son who mainly created the move- 
ment, taught the young people that one can be noble- 
mmded even though one milks the cows or clean away 
the dung and scoffed at ‘ progress which revealed 
itself in extravagant clothes and superficial amuiementx * 

I don t suggest that the Danish scheme is exactly apph 
cable to In dia , but it contains many ideas Vnd lessons 
Education needs to be interpreted with a new vision m 
India, 

I R, Well that may be so but I am afraid all these 
t hings arc very far away from those that mterest the 
prmapal pohtical leaders and the main pohtical feeling 
m India to-day What they would say is, “ All this talk 
about welfare has nothing to do with you Your job is to 
transfer government into Indian hands and let Indians 
decide for themselves how they would seek the w'cl&rc 
of their country and its atizcns 

G S That may be true, but, after all the next stage* 
for India must be taken in agreement between our two 
countries, and the British public 11 gomg to be very 
interested in what is likely to happen to India before they 
agree to the final relinquishment of their own responn 
bihty Also if you are nght rhat these questions of the 
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welfare of the people arc far removed horn the ordinary- 
issues of political controveisy to-day, then I say that is a 
confession of great erroi It is a tiagedy that all this 
poiitical manocuviing should be distracting attention from 
practical tasks of goveinmcnt which, as I have urged, 
essentially lequirc Indian leadership Anyhow, one of the 
objects foi which I have been wilting is to emphasise the 
essential connection between politics and the welfare of 
the people 

I R And how docs all this i eact on your -views as to 
the next constitutional steps ? You have not made that 
very clear 

G S ' Well, as I told you, I did not want to be too 
precise, but for all practical purposes I think I can 
summarise my ideas fairly simply ; and you must remember 
that I am looking at the whole matter in terms of the 
welfare of the people Aly mam conclusions are four 
First, Parhamentary democracy of the Westminster pattern 
wiU not suit India and you will have to ^vork out a system 
of your own Secondly, there can be no true democracy 
of any form except on a foundation of better umversal edu- 
cation than exists at present in India, nor, indeed, -without 
this can there be any real social and material improvement 
Thirdly, the communal question can only be settled in 
the course of working together on practical tasks There- 
fore the essential thing is to find a basis on which Indians 
can, with adequate freedom and responsibihty, get started 
to work on the practical tasks of administration and 
government. In order to get such a start in conditions 
which all sides will accept, I beheve that the presence of 
some impartial arbitral authority may provide the key to 
the whole problem I beheve that m the long run this 
can be best secured by developing the function of the 
British Grown Fourthly, India -will not be able for some 
time to stand alone m the world She will not have 
the necessary pohtical strength and unity, nor, which is 
of much more practical importance, will she have the 
necessary strength to defend herself — fighting forces 
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adequately trained and commanded, aa wdl as ma n u 
factoring capaaty capable of equipping those forces* 
Her best chance of obtaining freedom and security to 
develop her own destiny on her own lines hes in remaen 
ing a member of the British group These arc the mam 
conclusions supported by my arguments m the boot, and 
they all point to the necessity for a gradual proem 
developing step by step , not being in too much of a 
hurry to get everything all at once starting with the 
practical tn-^kn which I have described m my Clhaptcr Two 
In feet I see the need for a trauationaJ stage during which 
you will need a helping hand, not because you cannot 
produce sufficiently able ministcn and administrators, but 
because it will take some time before you can achieve unity, 
and before you can build up the human foundations for 
true democracy as well as the economic foundations for a 
suffiaency of both guns and butter With a helping 
hand from us, you can achieve all that peacefully if you 
will work with us Without that, you may easily ahp 
back into chaos 

/ R Oh, but all that is much too slow We want to 
get on with the job now All this talk of gjaduaJ stages 
of development cxa5{>eratcs us 

G S Isn t this a ease of more haste less speed ' ? 
Many of us think that if you had co-operated m these 
last few years you would be far, far more advanced on 
the road of constitutfooal progrcig by now And what 
I suggest doesn’t mean waiting or ‘ not getting on with 
the job What you need to do is, first to get a small 
group of first-class men working out the details of a new 
constitutional plan suited to your needs (as was done 
in the case of South Africa) , secondly, to send your 
ministers back to office in all the provinces , thiidly 
to join in the conduct of the war as members of the 
Viceroy’s Council or of a larger War Advisory CounciL 
These arc ail great tasks ready at once to your hand But 
that IS taking me mto the immediate controversy, and I 
didn t want to deal ivith that, but with the longer issues. 
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fault isn t all on our ffl.dc And it haa often seemed to me 
that that ‘ too late formula was an easy excuse for never 
bong ready to take the rcsponfflbility for agreemg to any 
thiTig winch did not concede 150 per cent of the nfbst 
extreme demand In any ease I refuse to beheve that it 
IS too late, I remember so well in my own first Budget 
speech, m 1929, makin g a great appeal for co-operatzon 
and being told in the subsequent debate and in private 
conversation that it was too late for that , that the days of 
co-operabon were over None the leas, m my five and a 
half years’ work in India I found it posfflblc to get an im 
mensc amount of co-operation finm Indians, We had co- 
operation over seven budgets, co-opcration m our Banking 
Ehiquiry, co-oj>cration in an economy campaign which, 
inadcntally, produced greater results than any outside 
Axing Committee had ever done, co-operation m set 
tmg up the Reserve Bank, and, above all, co-operation m 
the working of the Finance Department, about which I can 
never think without emotion when I remember the devoted 
service that I got from the Indian staff I am convmced 
there arc great opportumbo sblJ for workmg together 
and that this war gives us a chance of making*a fresh start, 
/ R. Well I think you arc rather too simple minded 
when you talk like that After all, everything we have got 
so far we have got by conflict, and all advance m human 
affam comes by conflict between e x l rexo ists The reason 
able and co-operatmg people never really count The 
citrenusti fight together, and out of the rough-and tumble 
of tbar fighbng slow progress gradually comes 

G S Ought not avibsed human bangs to be able to 
dcMSc a process involvmg less waste of effort and less 
misery ? But I know what you mean Something like 
those Imcs of George Meredith a 

In tragic hint* here see what evermore 
Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean $ force 
Thundering like rampant hosti of wamor hone 
To cast that faint thm line upon the shore. 
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Perhaps one can be satisfied with accepting that, if one 
can believe tliat tlic “ faint thin line ” is really an advan- 
cing tide of progress But I want to make two points about 
that. First of all, the real conflict now is between Hitlensm 
and anti-Hitlcnsm, a conflict which I believe will go on 
after this \var There can be no doubt that you are on 
the same side with us in that conflict, and the point is 
that neither \ou nor we can afford to have two conflicts 
going on together The mere fact that we are fighting 
on the same side against Hitlerism ought to give us a new 
oppoi tunity and the chance of making a fresh start My 
other point is a narrower and more practical one As a 
matter of fact, if I am to be perfectly frank, I must confess 
that I do not wholly disagree \vith your point of \aew, so 
far as it applies to the past It probably was necessary for 
you to fight the British Government in order to get a move 
on about constitutional advance, and I think you aclueved 
something by doing so , but the point is that you really 
won your \actor)nn the 1935 Act, and you ought to have 
changed your tactics tlien The British public and Parha- 
ment meant to meet all your demands m substance then, 
and only wanted to have limiting provisions so far as 
necessary to ensure that the transition should work 
smoothly and that a form of government should be set 
up in India which would be fair to all parties The 
British public has felt deeply that those proposals were 
not taken up in the spirit in which they were offered, 
and you have got to a point now where the more you 
fight the Bntish public the less willing will they be to 
- make further concessions They have got down to bed- 
rock pnnciples now, and what they need to be convinced 
of is that there will be reasonable co-operation on the 
Indian side, and that those into whose hands the power 
of government is to be given will use that power fairly 
and for the welfare of the Indian people Anyhow, you 
cannot get away from the fact that the next steps must 
be taken in co-operation between the two sides and that 
a peaceful solution must be far better than a fight I was 
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glad, for example, to sec that Jawabarlal Nehru m his 
last book recogmsed that — I mean that he recognised 
that It would be worth a great deal to India to get her 
fr e edom peacefully and m a process of agreement and co- 
operation with us 

I if Well, It all comes back to the pomt that if you 
want that process of peaceful co-operation, somehow or 
other you have got to convince m that yon are honest in 
your ultunatc purpose. 

G S Yes that is the real point And if all your 
leaders would address themselves to that pomt -and ask 
themselves, * What can we reasonably demand as an 
assurance that the British Government is honest in its 
mtenhon? then I think you would get a great deal of 
sympathy and support m this country In fact the pro- 
blem of India 13 80 difficult that it can only be properly 
solved if the best intelhgcnccs m both countnes work 
together I come back to my quotation from MBtoii 
in the Introduction A httle generous prudence, a 
httle forbearance for one another might win all 
these diligences to jom and unite into one general and 
brotherly search for truth That is what we really 
need * a httle generous prudence and a little forbear 
ance for one another , and I should like to appeal to 
Mr Gandhi to make it the crowning act of hii life, to 
be the peace maker at this supreme crisis, and instead 
of fencing with the Bntiah Government or asking for 
the fulfilment of extrem e conditions which m fact can 
not be immediately fulfilled, to use his great influence 
to make his followers realise two thmgs first, that this 
IS a war for nght against wrong and jpour warjust as much 
as ours , and secondly, that here in this war emergency 
IS the challenge and opportunity to make a fresh start in 
the approach to all our jomt problems 
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